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All Souls Church, Langham Place. 
Aquatints, Some Regency. By A. Trystan Edwards. 
of Sylvia Gosse) on 58 de a0 ais aye 
Army and Navy Stores, Frieze at. Designed and Executed by 
Professor Moira. Architects : Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Son 
Art and Internationalism. By the Editor 
Barrington Hall, Cambridgeshire. Remodelled by Kieffer and Fleming 
Bath (Etchings by Sylvia Gosse) : 
Stall Street : 
Wolcot Parade 
Laura Place 
Lansdown Crescent 
Wolcot Church 
Boys in Paris. By E. Beresford ‘Chancellor, M. A. 
Cambridge, House at. Designed by H. C. Hughes 
Chester House, Clarendon Place, London. wee by Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, R.A. 
9t Church Road, Wimbledon. 
Hepworth 


(Etchings by Sylvia Gosse) 
(The Etchings 
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Claydon, House, Bre tisharaehivel: 
Elevation of the S.W. Front 
Sir Thomas Robinson’s Staircase : 
Plan of the Reconstruction of the Ballroom 
The North Hall and Great Parlour 
The Chinese Room : e ae a a 
Club, Royal Scottish Automobile. Designed by James Miller 
Colette et Suzy (A Lingerie Shop), Paris 
College of Nursing, Cavendish Square, London. 
Edwin Cooper 
Continental Decoration, The Modern Movement in: 
Ill. The Staircase ; Se xe we : 
1. A Staircase Hall. Architect: M. Boille. 
M. Tournel. Woodwork: Mlle. Richon 
2. Balusters. Designer and Craftsman: Edgar Brandt 
3. Balusters and Newel of Rio Rosewood. Designers and 
_ Craftsmen: Ruhlmann and Laurent : 
4. A Staircase in a Library. Designers and Craftsmen: 
Ruhlmann and Laurent o6 
5. A Grand Staircase. Designers and Doone 
and Laurent 
6. A Grand Staircase. 
and Laurent 
7. Staircase in Nancy Theatre. 
Edgar Brandt 
8. At Paul Poiret’s ehowroome 
Craftsman ; Edgar Brandt 
IV. The Living-Room 
ei of rooms by : 
. Pierre Chareau .. : 
2. La Maitrise des Galenee Tatayettes 


Designed by Sir 


Carpets, etc. : 


Ruhlmann 
Designers and Craiemen : Ruhlmann 
Designer and Craftsman : 


in Paris. Designer and 


Boniface (Pottery) ; 


Bodio (Lamps); Geffrey (Wallpaper); Mlle. Coutaut 
(Carpet) ; Maurice Dufrene (Ensemble) 

3. Joubert and Petit, and D.I.M. of Paris 

4. Siie et Mare 

5. Dominique ee a0 Rid ae ae ne 

6. Studium-Louvre, Atelier d’Art des Grands Magasins 
du Louvre ; E. Kohlmann (Furniture); M. Chassard 
(Carpet and Lamp); Descomps (Bronze) 

7. Jules Leleu 

8 and 9. Le Corbusier and Ta Teonere 

V. The Dining-Room : 
Examples of rooms by: 

1. ‘“‘Pomone”’ Atelier d’Art du Bon Marché 

2. Ruhlmann and Laurent 

3. Ruhlmann and Laurent 

4. Rob Mallet Stevens as ae we roe 

5. Designed by Mme. Lucie Revador. Craftsman: A. Dumas 
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Continental Decoration, The Modern Movement in—continued. 
V. The Dining-Room 
6 and 7. Designer: Marcel Giullemard. Craftsmen: Atelier 
des Arts “‘ Primavera”’ a6 ie a ait ‘ 166 
8. Designer: Etienne Hohlmann. Craftsmen: Studium 
Louvre ac SK 167 
g. Architect and Deceners Le Corbusier 167 
Craftsman’s Portfolio, A. : 
III. Balconies and Balustrades in Metal : 
Balustrade at Claydon House, Buckinghamshire 43 
Newel in Bronze for the Midland Adelphi Hotel, erase 
Architect: R. Frank Atkinson. Craftsmen: Singer’s of 
Frome re Be die = a a 43 
Wrought-iron Panel Designers and Craftsmen: Pirie & Co. 43 
Newel in Wrought Iron and Bronze. Designer and Crafts- 
man: Edgar Brandt : 36 “ie ors aid 43 
Balustrade and Newel in Wrought Iron. Designer and 
Craftsman : Edgar Brandt da Bic ae 44 
Wrought-iron Newel for the s.s. Dero AT CHILECtismAcn ON 
Prentice. Craftsmen: H. H. Martyn 44 
Design for a Balcony Railing. Designers and Graben 
Bagues 56 50 be re Pe 44 
Bronze Balcony in the P.L.A. Building. pArchitene: Sir 
Edwin Cooper. Craftsman: William Smith 44 
Newel in Wrought Iron in the Musée National du eA re, 
Paris. Designer and Craftsman: Edgar Brandt : 45 
Wrought-iron Panel and Newel at 36 Smith Square, S.W. 
Architect : Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A.. 2 45 
Centre Motif in the Form of a Panes in Wiener at nee, 
Designers and Craftsmen : Bagues <8 45 
Wrought-iron Balustrade in the P.L.A. Suidines Pe irects : 
Sir Edwin Cooper. Craftsman: William Smith 40 
Two Panels in Wrought Iron at Barkers’ Premises. Archi- 
tect: Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and H. L. Cabouche. 
Designer: C. A. L. Roberts. Craftsmen : The Birmingham 
Guild ae ae 40 
A Wrought-iron Baliseade vi yore ineuree. Designer 
and Craftsman: Edgar Brandt Bi asset ot 1) 
Designs for Window Grilles and Balcony Railings. De- 
signers and Craftsmen : Bagues 47 
Staircase Balustrading for the i extaniioteg sete Reeel 
Court. Architects: Mewes and _ Davis. Craftsmen : 
Bagues 47 
Balcony Railing Os W iter Garden in Hy de Park Pratl, 
Architects: Mewes and Davis. Craftsmen: Bagues 48 
Design for a Window Grille. Designers and Craftsmen : 
Bagues : Sf 48 
Wrought-iron Paluserade | in S.s. Rn etees of Peta: Archi- 
tect: G. A. Crawley. Craftsmen: H. H. Martyn .. 48 
IV. Some Keystones : 
Portland Stone Keystone for National Provincial Bank, 
Shrewsbury. Architects: Palmer and Holden. Designers 
and Craftsmen: G. and A. Brown .. . 85, 87 
Keystones to the Anglo-Persian Oil company S Busldiig: 
Architect : Sir Edwin Lutyens. Designer: E. R. Broad- 
bent. Craftsmen: A. Broadbent and Son .. 7 85 
Piece of Carving in Portland Stone above the Entrance ic 
King’s College for Women, Campden Hill. Architects : 
Adams and Holden. Craftsmen: H. H. Martyn he 86 
Model for a Terra-cotta Key Block. Architects: Shepheard 
and Brown. Designer and Craftsman : H. Tyson Smith . 86 
Keystones and Baskets for the Anglo-Persian Oil Co.’s Build- 
ing. Architect: Sir Edwin Lutyens. Designer: E. R. 
Broadbent. Craftsmen: A. Broadbent and Son .. 86, 87 


A Keystone Head on the Ocean Accident Building in Moorgate 
Street. Architects: Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Son. 
Designer and Craftsman : Gilbert Seale 
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Some Keystones—continued, 

Carved Keystone Head to Window at the Blue Coat Hospital, 
Liverpool. Architects: Briggs, Wolstenholme, Hobbs and 
Thorneley. Designer and Craftsman: E. O. Griffith 

Keystone over the Doorway of Hunting Stables at Knowle. 
Architect: Alan Brace. Designer and Craftsman: P. G. 
Bentham . 

Carving of the Head of “Pan” for reine Hall, 
Architect: Edward Mautfe. 
Esmond Burton ? 

Model for Key Block at ine Seca s, New Dene 
tect: Sir Herbert Baker. 
Joseph Armitage 

Five Nursery Rhyme Reysones foc a pubic: irene 
tect: H. Fuller Clark. Designer and Craftsman : 
Bradford 

Some Stone Carvings : 

The Water Cart, a Relief on the Building of the Law Society. 
Architect : Vernon Crompton. Craftsman: Gilbert Bayes 

Pieta. Designer and Craftsman: Alan Durst. . ie 40 

Memorial Headstone. Designer and Craftsman: A. T. 
Bradford : a one 

Memorial Headstone. Architect : 
Craftsman: Esmond Burton .. 

The Kitchener Coat of Arms and a Papel on the tee in ee 
Kitchener Memorial Chapel, St. Paul’s Cathedral. Designer 
and Craftsman: W. Reid Dick : 

Two Figures Supporting the Central 
Entrance to the Cinema de Paris. 
Atkinson. Craftsman: Eric Aumonier : at a 

Model of a Lion. Designer and Craftsman: L. S. Merrifield 

Two Garden Vases at Melchet Court, Hampshire.  Archi- 
tects: Braddell and Deane. Craftsman: Esmond Burton 

More Stone Carvings : 

Stone Seat at North Perrot Manor, 
H. M. Fletcher. 
Company 

Old Greek Head. ‘Serene Sn Cratsmen : 

Stone Panel at Braydon Hall. 
Architect : W. G. Newton an A 

Model in Clay for a London Theatre. Designer : 
ford. Craftsmen: E. J. and A. T. Bradford 

Stone Swag on the Grace Memorial at Lord’s Cricket Groune: 
Architect: Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A. Craftsman: 
Joseph Armitage 

Panel Designed for a Memorale 
H. Tyson Smith 

Medallion for the Westminster Bank, Pacnboee 
Mewes and Davis. Craftsman : . Aumonier 

Stone Medallion Designed for on for Gallipoli V. C’ Ss: 
Joint Designers and Craftsmen: H. Tyson Smith and E. 
Carter 

Memorial to Ange euon ord SU ete. 
Church, S. Ascot: 
Pibworth 

Coat of Arms Panel in Portland Stoue nit Gorenach Royston: 
Architect: Horace Farquharson. Craftsman: John 
Daymond ee 

Memorial Headstone to Wiscount Taee 
Walker. Craftsman: A. T. Bradford a 

Group Suitable for Head of a Pier or Gatepost in a Carder 
Designer and Craftsman: Alan L. Durst 

Design for a Garden Ornament. Designer and Ceatemane 
H. Tyson Smith 
Carvings in Wood : 

Music Stool in English Walnut. 
John C, Rogers .. 3 

Carving in Lime Tree ee the Blane isle Nur 
Home. Architect: J.S. Naylor. Craftsman : James Walker 

Carved Chimneypiece for the Royal Scottish Automobile Club. 
Architect: James Miller. Craftsmen: Bromsgrove Guild 

Carved Overmantel in Lime Tree. Architect : Arnold Mitchell. 
Craftsmen: H. H. Martyn ae ot 

Carved Wreath in Oak. Designers anal Gralemen : Wippell’s 

Detail of Enrichment of the Dining-room in the Royal Scottish 
Automobile Club, Architect: James Miller, 
Bromsgrove Guild 


Norolle 
Pee and Craftsman : 


Archi- 
Designer and Craftsman : 


ake 
A eae 


Lord Gerald Wellesley. 


Motif above the 
Architect: Frank 


Somerset. Designer : 
Craftsmen : Ham Hill and Doulting Stone 


Esmond Burton 


Designer : Esmond Burton. 


A. T. Brad- 


Designer and Craftsman : 


Architects : 


in All Saints 
Designer and Craftsman: Charles 


Architect : W. T. 


Designer and Craftsman : 


Craftsmen : 
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Craftsman’s Portfolio, A—continued. 
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VIII. 


Delhi, 


D’Orsay’s Scent Shop, Paris. 
Duomo—Pistoja, The. 
English Furniture. 
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Carvings in Wood—continued. 

Carved Lime Tree Overmantel. Architect : Arnold Mitchell. 
Craftsmen: H. H. Martyn 

Lambrooke School Altar, Carved in Wood and Painted Black 
and Gilded. Architect: W. Curtis Green, A.R.A. Crafts- 
man: Joseph Armitage 

Oak Panel in the Lounge of the Gressourd Hotel, Croied 
Architect : Hugh Macintosh. Craftsman: A. T. Bradford 

St. George and the Dragon (Part of the Memorial for Felstead 
School, Essex). Designer: F. O. Salisbury. Craftsman : 
James Walker ae 

Two Carved Lime Tree Dope 
H. H. Martyn A ae aie 

Oak Panel at Hursley Park Winches Architect : A. Mar- 
shall Mackenzie. Craftsmen: H. H. Martyn 


ae and Craftsmen : 


More Carvings in Wood : 
Carved Oak Panel for Trinity College Music Room. Archi- 


tect: J. O. Cheadle. Designer and Craftsman : Esmond 
Burton ae 
Pedestal Carved in epine fot Teton Pioneer Somenen Tice 


tect: H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 
Esmond Burton 

An Address Casket in Black Oak and owe 
Craftsman: Ralph Hedley 

Carved Ebony Head for a Ceremony Staff. “Desigaen and 
Craftsman : Rhoda Nott 

Casket Presented to the Prince of Wales Containiae the rer 
dom of Winchester. Architect : W. Curtis Green, A.R.A. 
Craftsman : Joseph Armitage .. 

Casket, to Contain the Freedom of Barnctaple: Preseneed to 
Professor Lethaby. Designer: J. H. Rudd. Craftsman : 
F, Newcombe 


Designer and Craftsman : 


“Designer and 


Designed for an Entrance to a Winter 


Pair of Doors, 
Garden. Architect: G. O. Scorer. Craftsmen: A. TJ. 
Bradford. 


Two Panels Ox the Oran con in nthe Music Raa at 

peers ’ Harlech, N. Wales. Architect and pt 
. Walton. Craftsman: Esmond Burton 

ee Tutankhamen Reproductions of Ceremonial Gonna 
Carved and Made for the British Empire Exhibition. 
Craftsman : W. Aumonier 

Carved Group for the Handle of a Silver Dies Deine 
and Craftsman: J. Sant 

Figure Carved in Wood and Painted fe the Cannone Tatune 
Welfare Institute. Designer and Craftsman: W. J. Bloye 

Group of Elephants Carved in Wood for the Handle of a Box. 
Designer and Craftsman: H. E. Edwards a a 

Craftsman 


“Westmorland.’’ Inlaid Wood Panel in Frame. 
and Designer: A. J. Rowley 
The New 


Designed by Stie et Mare ie 
(From a Sketch by Thomas Worthington). . 
By John C. Rogers. 
Modern Writing and Book Tables : 
An Ebony Writing Table by Heal’s. 
Maufe Ae ae 58 56 56 we 
Walnut Writing Table. Designers and Craftsmen : Stark Bros. 
Three Oak Book Tables. Designers and Craftsmen: Heal’s 
Two Walnut Writing Tables. Designer: S. Gordon Russell. 
Craftsman : C. Turner .. 


Architect : Edward 


Tables for Dining, etc., with Fixed Frames: 
Table in Oak with Circular mes Designer : 
Craftsmen : Heal’s ae ie 
Designer : 


Table of Walnut with Broads Flat strercnes: 
Ambrose Heal. Craftsmen: Heal’s .. ans My: 
Table of English Oak. Designer : Ambrose Heal Craftsmen : 
Heal’s om Se 
Design Finished ae paatedt Suriacee 5nd Decorated 
Panels. Designers and Craftsmen: Heal’s .. ee oi 
Circular Mahogany Table with Square Legs. Designer: 
Ambrose Heal. Craftsmen: Heal’s .. A Se 
Plain Oak Table with Circular Top. Decmmer: Vigna We 
Stark. Craftsmen: Stark Bros. Bee ain bes a3 
Ceremonial Table of Oak. Designer and Craftsman : 
P. Waals 
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ARTICLES AND ILLUSTRATIONS—continued. 


English Furniture—continued. 


IV. Tables for Dining, etc., with Fixed Frames—continued. 


Carved Oak Table. Designer: P. Tilden. Craftsman: 
F. G. Minter Bs so 
Table with Legs Genes ears the ihadecrene: Designer : 
S. Gordon Russell. Craftsman: G. Cook ae aie 
Walnut Table with Veneered Panelled Top. Designer: 


Ambrose Heal. Craftsmen: Heal’s .. 


V. Chairs—I: 
Ladder-back Arm and Single Rush-seated Chairs. 
E. W. Gimson. Craftsman: Edward Gardiner 


Designer : 


Ash. 


Ladder-back Arm and Single Chairs in Stained 
Designer: E. W. Gimson. Craftsman: Edward Gardiner 

Ladder-back Ash Armchair. Designer: E. W. Gimson. 
Craftsman : Edward Gardiner : ie Ke sie 

Lady’s Low-seated Sewing Chair. Designer: E. W. Gimson. 


Craftsman : Edward Gardiner ae Oo 
Windsor Chair. Designers and Graftemene Heal’s .. 
Two Pulp Cane Chairs. Designers and Craftsmen : 

Dryad Works 
Two Spindle-back Rush- eed Chairs. in at 

E. W. Gimson. Craftsman: Edward Gardiner we 
Bedroom Chair in Oak. Designer and Craftsman: P. Waals 
Three Turned Chairs for Children. Designer : Gordon Russell. 

Craftsman: Edward Gardiner. . 

VI. Chairs—II: 
Bergére Lounge Chair. Craftsmen: Stark Bros. 
Two Chairs in Oak Inlaid with Ebony. Craftsmen : 

Bath Cabinet Makers 
Arm and Single Dining Cees in Ga 

Barnsley. Craftsman: C. Bray : 
Armchair in Oak with Spring Seat, Covered Hide. 

and Craftsman: P. Waals 
Arm and Single Mahogany Chairs with Lose Seats. Devenee: 

Gordon Russell. Craftsman: W. Russell - 
Arm and Single Chairs in Walnut. i and Cries 

P. Waals : 
as aie Single Ghats with Grid: Pec peneace oa Crate 

: Heal’s 
Two: Dining Chairs in Saetcn Ww ait cate eats in aaa, 

Designer: Ed. Barnsley. Craftsman: W. H. Berry be 

Two Chairs in Oak, with Seats Upholstered in Light Brown 


The 


Designer : 


The 
Designer: E. 


ae 


Hide. Craftsmen: The Bath Cabinet Makers. Designer : 
C. A. Richter Pe an 
Two Chairs with Loose Beats in anaten WwW Anite Designer : 


sielcees 
By Raymond McIntyre .. 
By E. Gordon Craig (with Pen Sketches by the 


Gordon Russell. Craftsman : 
Exhibitions. 


Filippo Juvarra. 


Artist) ae 7 Hic ye ac ae a iyi 


Frieze Decoration at the Army and Navy Stores, Victoria Street, 
London. Designed and Executed by Professor Gerald Moira. 
Architects : Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Son 


From East to West. By Hardy Wilson 

Gabilla’s Scent Shop, Rue Faubourg, Paris . 

Gas Light and Coke Company’s New Premises, Kensington. By 
H. M. Fletcher. Designed by H. Austen Hall. . 

Glasgow, Royal Scottish Automobile Club. 
Miller 

Gonzagas, Castle of the. 

“Greenhayes,”’ 


Designed by James 


(From a Sketch by Thomas Worthington) 
Cambridge. Designed by H. C. Hughes 
Grosvenor Gate, London. (Etchings by Sylvia Gosse) 
Hambros Bank, London. Designed by Niven and Wigglesworth 
Hanover Square, London. By E. Beresford Chancellor 
Hanover Square, Views of : 
No, 22 Hanover Square 
The Square in 1720, looking North 
The Square in 1926, looking North 
The Doorway of No. 23 Hanover Square 
23 Hanover Square 
Henry a la Pensée, Paris . . 
In Spain. By L. S. Elton: 
I. Aragonese Brickwork 
is 0 » : 
III. Coloured Baroque Giucches er nents : 
Italy in 1848. Notes from the Diary of an Architectural sitdente 


2, 78, 116, 160, 200, 
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Kensington, Gas Light and Coke Company’s New Premises. De- 
signed by H. Austen Hall Po Se ae Se) ey 
Langdon Manor, Dorset. Remodelled by Ernest Newton, R.A., 
and Sons “ut ee 55 30 236 
Langham Place, All Gauls (hase. (Etchings by Sylvia Gosse) 131 
Lansdown Crescent, Bath 134 
Laura Place, Bath » » » » LSS 
Leith House, Gresham Street. Designed by Richardson and Gill 18 
Letters of an Eighteenth-century Architect—II : 
Sir Thomas Robinson to Ralph, Second Earl Verney. By 
Lady Verney and Patrick Abercrombie : I 
Ill 50 
IV (Conclusion) 92 
Lincoln Memorial .. 215 
Little Shops of Paris. Be Darcy Badal 4 
Melchet Court, Hampshire. Remodelled by Darcy Braddell and 
Humphry Deane 59 
Modern Details : 
Entrance Door to “‘Quietways,’’ Brasted Chart, Kent, from 
a Design by Oswald P. Milne .. ae ee 36 
Thurloe Lodge, A Window in the jenna room. From a 
Design by Darcy Braddell and Humphry Deane ee 252 
Morgan-Grenfell Bank, Great Winchester Street. Designed by 
Mewes and Davis .. fut as mic A ete ae 20 
“New Ways,” Northampton. Designed by Professor Dr. P. Behrens 175 
New York : 
Sheldon Hotel 214 
Lincoln Memorial .. Be aE oe a rs ae 205 
Northampton, ‘‘New Ways.” Designed by Professor Dr. P. Behrens 175 
Notre Dame, Cathedral of, Paris : Si so Ge 
Nurses’ Home for the Chelsea Picea) for Women: pik ge by 
Greenaway and Newberry 112 
Nursing, The College of, Henrietta Street, Give endish ee IL Bion 
Designed by Sir Edwin Cooper 106 
Oriza-Legrand’s, Grands Boulevards, Paris BO) 
Paris, Boys’ Views of : 
Cathedral of Notre Dame 89 
The Pont Neuf 90 
The Quai de la Gréve 91 
Paris, Little Shops of. By Darcy Braddell 4 
Parisian Shops : 
D’Orsay’s Scent Shop 4 
Vivaudou’s; Oriza-Legrand’s te 
Gabilla’s 7 
Perugia Shoe Show: *Calette et euig 8 
Henry a la Pensée : 9 
Park Crescent, London. (Etenines by Sylvia G Gosse}. 133 
Perugia’s, Rue St. Honoré, Paris is 8 
Pont Neuf, The, Paris. (From Boys’ Views of Paris) go 
Porta Marzia, Perugia. (From a Sketch by Thomas W pethihigton 183 
Portfolio, A Craftsman’s : 
III. Balconies and Balustrades in Metal 43 
IV. Some Keystones 85 
V. Some Stone Carvings 12 
VI. More Stone Carvings 168 
VII. Carvings in Wood . 203 
VIII. More Carvings in W: eed s 6 258 
Quai de la Gréve, The, Paris. (From Boys’ Views of eae OL 
Regency Aquatints, Some. By A. Trystan Edwards. ee Bice 
ings of Sylvia Gosse) Me oe ws 130 
Ronda. By P.M. Stratton. ge of o6 D6 12 
Royal Scottish Automobile Club. Designed by James Miller 142 
Rye, The Town Hall, Sussex ge eT 7 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, the Here VIII beutenay oe 
by Sylvia Gosse) . . : 130 
Sandwich Bay, Small Downs House. Designed by ( Gai Biddulph- 
Pinchard te oa 50 bc a 24 
Second Church of Christ Scientist, Palace Gardens Terrace, London. 
Designed by Sir John Burnet & Partners 66 
Selected Examples of Architecture : 
Small Downs House, Sandwich Bay. ay ered ye Gee Ete 
Biddulph-Pinchard ve +6 24 
The Spanish Embassy, 1680: A nie ee afeasured and 
drawn by F. E. Bennett & F. Roscoe > Sieh sh 


The Town Hall, Rye, Sussex. 


Measured and enn. by A, F. 
de P. Worsfield wi ae es a or 
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Selected Examples of Architecture—continued. 

24 Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea: The Entrance Doorway. 
Measured and Drawn by Christopher J. Woodbridge a8 114 

Eagle House, Mitcham. Measured and Drawn by Tunstall 
Small and Christopher J. Woodbridge a6 151 

Vine House, Kingston. Measured and Drawn by T eeerall 
Small and Christopher Woodbridge .. I9QT, 240 
Sheldon Hotel, New York fe a6 ah So re so Ait 

Spain, Examples of Aragonese Brickwork in : 

Teruel, The Seminary .. af a we os a 54 
Teruel, Towers A Bi5iy Be) 
The House of the Tegplare oe Sf 6 5 O57: 
An Aqueduct near the Escorial aie ae om 3 57 
Teruel, La Marquesa Palace ae oi Bin ae oe 58 
Huesca, The Town Hall .. ae a #s Pre ae 94 
Huesca, The Provincial Museum ke arc ie a6 95 
Teruel, The Palace of Justice .. ke as 95 
Teruel, Details of the Cornice to the Pane of Justice : sc 96 
Teruel, The Patio, the Bishop’s Palace . : a aa 96 
Calatayud, A Window in the Patio, La Merced ie A% 97 
Vallderobres, the Cornice ofthe Town Hall... 30 x 97 
Daroca, the Romanesque Church of San Juan.. a 52 98 
A Brick Tower at Tarazona se : Bi ae ane 99 
Medina, the Gateway of La Mota Cede ra 56 ae 100 
Cupola of Santa Catalina a a 56 aA 30 136 
San Salvador, Seville Se ad Bre ae a ate 137 
Santa Magdalena, Seville ae s we 137 
An Angel from the Patio of San sanedes Benailc a a 138 
Doorway of the Church, La Palma Del Condado 56 ae 138 
Cut Brick Doorway, Sacristy of San Salvador .. oe sty 138 
Example of Baroque és 5c 50 oe a6 3 139 
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Spain, Examples of Aragonese Brickwork in—continued. 
Measured Drawing of the Facade in cut Brickwork of the 
Sacristy of San Salvador, Seville Ae Pe aus se 139 
Old House near Seville Cathedral A Se ie oe 140 
A Modern House, Plaza Bailen, Seville me in ot 140 
Modern Office Building, Seville .. 30 ae a ee T41 
Modern Seville Tiles He he 56 ise 141 
Stall Street, Bath. (Etchings by ene Coese) a 132 
Sutton Valence School, Kent. Designed by Adams, Holden au 
Pearson... 184 
Tallis’s London Street view ‘By E. Becton Chaneelioes 
XOX XG ludgate ial. a oe ts ees, ead 29 
XXX. Newgate Street ov oe ste Be ae 159 
XXXII. St. Paul’s Churchyard avs a ws es 199 
XXXII. King William Street .. 70 ait 50 fo OG) 
Vivaudou’s, Rue Royale, Paris : : 28 Si Sou 
What the Building Said. By A. Att ctan Rawaniee 
II. Overheard in Regent Street—I .. 3 35 Zs 34 
III. Overheard in Regent Street—II: The Quick and 
the Dead : ae ae at sire 80 
IV. By the River Seer ove oc a De 26 118 
V. Bythe RiverSide—II.. owe a oe om 162 
VI. In Holborn a 56 ae fa EN an 202 
VII. In Hyde Park ye ue site ao Ne ase 250 
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Letters of an Eighteenth-Century Architect—II. 


Sir Thomas Robinson, Bart., to Ralph, 2nd Earl Verney. 
Edited by Margaret M. Lady Verney & Patrick Abercrombie. 


Chelsea 
Tuesday gth Aug 1768 
My dear Lord, 

This morning I rec* the 
enclosed from M* Rose, which 
I thought it right you should 
see—your L4? will find the Roof 
has already sunk 3 Inches 


by Adam at Kedleston, with 
large ovals and bands corre- 
sponding with the columns 
instead of the applied octa- 
gonal bosses used in the cove 
of the Saloon at Claydon.t 


before anything is done towards 
a Cove, I refer you to the 
enclos’d drawing of the Roof 
& my observations on that 


Chelsea 
20 Augt 1768 
My dear Lord, 
It gives me the greatest 


Subject, by which it will appear 


HER | pleasure to find by your L®’s 


that so far from weakening the 
Roof by the proposed Cove, it 
will be strengthened Thereby. 


a = = ——4 —— a= 
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Letter, that the Waters have so 
farr done their Duty that yt 


Cogn 
- LP is returning to Biddlesdon 


I will speak out, I am affraid 
M Lightfoot finds some defect 
in his Roof, & is willing to lay 
the Blame, where it does not 
belong, I shall know more when I receive an Answer from Mt* 
Clegg to whom I have wrote this Night, & sent him a coppy of the 
enclosed & the remarks thereon, as sent to your L¢?. M* Rose 
complains little or nothing is done, since his last visit, relative 
to the Staircase, nay observes that there is no Carpenters & but 
few Joyners at Claydon, I must enquire where the fault lays, but 
sure I am, the work can’t be finished within the proposed Time, 
by this Method of Proceeding—I beg your Lordship’s acknow- 
ledgement of the Rect of This & desire to be believ’d my Lord— 

Y' most oblig’d & most Faithful Serv‘ 
THO. ROBINSON. 
* * * 


P.C.. M* Lightfoot is to write to y* L¢P on this subject. I 


shall be glad to be inform’d, his observations thereon. 
* * * 


The enclosure from Jas. Rose to Sir Thos Robinson Bart at 
Chelsea. Monday Aug. 8. 1768. 


Sir, 

Last night I returned from Claydon where, I plainly see 
the greater part of my men will very soon be at a stand, & must 
come away if you cut away the Rafters of the great room to 
make way for the intended Cove, both Lightfoot & Clegg very 
seriously declare they are of opinion it will endanger the building, 
& that it will fallin ; Mr. Lightfoot will (I suppose today) acquaint 
his Lordship of his sentiments on this head—there are already 
evident marks of the Walls having given way since the Roof was 
put on—the Staircase Skylight is now under a repair and the 
Flowers etc want placing in the Cove, which flowers are yet to 
make, so that my men cannot begin there ; not indeed is anything 
done to forward that Staircase since I last saw it—if this is the 
case, I hope I shall not be blamed for delays; in short there are 
no Carpenters & very few Joiners. 

I am Sir y* obliged Servt 
JAMES Rose, 


The Ballroom, t which must have been at least 40 ft. high, 
was ceiled with a cove, which is the cause of controversy 
in this letter; on one hand, it was asserted that the cove 
had weakened the roof (by precluding tie-beams), thus 
tending to thrust apart the walls; Sir Thomas is equally 
confident that the cove, acting as a series of brackets to the 
collars, is a source of support. One would imagine that the 
design for this cove would resemble the flat treatment adopted 


* The first letters of this series were published in the June issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
+ Bernasconi refers to the Claydon Ballroom as “‘ the Egyptian Hall.” 
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SIR THOMAS ROBINSON’S DESIGN 
HOUSE. 


& thence to Claydon to which 
place I direct this letter— 
& Indeed to speak the truth, 
it is high time yt L4P should be 
there for the works in that place I venture to assert as they 
now go on will not be completed these ten years. Your Lord- 
ship is neither truly inform’d, of the N° of hands really employ’d 
in those buildings, nor could I till Mt Clegg’s first visit to Town 
get the Reall dementions of the Rooms etc & Nature of the 
Works already built, which was necessary for me to know 
before I could compleat my designs. 

M* Rose’s account of the N° of hands is contradicted & yt 
Lordship is told there are 20 Carpenters & Joyners, I don’t doubt 
so many may be employ’d & paid by yr Ldp, but are so many 
employ’d on the building. I will believe Mt Rose’s account he is 
an honest man, & an able man, & can have no Interest to deceive ; 
he is most desirous to get forward with the work & Joyns with me 
in thinking Mt Lightfoot is not capable of carrying on the work— 
when I have made some remarks yt L¢P will also think so. I 
will confine myself to what is proper to put on paper, I will speak 
out more fully when I come down to y* L’P. Yt L#¢P will perceive 
by the sketch of the Cove of the Ball Room which I enclose that 
there is no intention to cutting away the Rafter, or Indeed, as 
Mr. Lightfoot inform’d yt L¢P, any other Timber that can con- 
tribute to the strength of the Roof, which he must more particu- 
larly know, if he has the least knowledge of what constitutes 
strength, or had honesty enough to speak the truth to yt L®?, 
for if he had either he must said “that the back wall”’ and indeed 
the Front was not of sufficient Thickness (part of the front wall 
being only 3’ 1” thick) for so great a length & built out of a per- 
pendicular & the putting on such weight of Tiles before it was 
properly secured by Iron Cramps. This he should have said was 
the true cause of the present dangerous Situation of the Back 
Wall being as I am told sunk abt 7 inches—for it is impossible 
that the Wall can be anyways injured or weakened by either the 
Windows lately made, or the Four Niches intended to be made, 
& I here venture to assert my design of the Cove will strengthen 
the Roof. 

Mt Rose & Mt Clegg will tell y" L*? the same but the true cause 
is the badness of the Bricks & the Ignorance or Carelessness of 
the Bricklayers in carrying up the work out of a perpendicular & 
the lateral Pressure & extension of the Roof. 

These are the evils which visibly appeared in the work, before 
the Windows were Broak through, & if I am truly Inform’d, the 
Wall has not given way a sixteenth of an Inch since they began 
to cut the windows, yet Mt Lightfoot disingenuously endeavours 
to lay the blame of the sinking of the Roof to what I am doing. 

As he has taken this part thus unjustly to throw blame on one, 
I will more fully speak out & tell y' L*P. I don’t see you have the 
least use for him in finishing the Two Rooms (or indeed any other) 


FOR CLAYDON 


+ Paine’s original design for the Kedleston Hall showed these radiating 
bosses. 


Mr. Lightfoot’s 
Unpopularity 


Grows. 
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Lightfoot, 


Castle Howard. 
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he stands only in those Rooms as a Middle Man, Clegg is able and 
sober. I can let him know the materials wanting of all sorts. 
M: Webb yt L's Steward can direct where the Timber is to be cut 
or bought, as also the other Materials, & M' Clegg can follow his 
directions in this & mine in Executing the Plans. 

This way I proceeded with Lord Carlisle for 12 years. The 
work at Castle Howard went on without a single blunder & with 
the greatest success, & there being no Middle Man sav’d a Great 
Deal of Money. M* Rose will convince y" L*? of the truth of 
what I say. 

The weight of the stucco for the Roof of the Hall will be about 
Ten Tons, I would save that wt by Leading the flatt of the said 
Roof and take off the Tiles, by which you will lighten the Roof, 
more than the weight of the Stucco, it will take ab‘ 5 Ton of Lead 
at about 17/ each Ton, out of which the value of the Tiles must 
be deducted, in Short every measure must be thought on to save 
the Roof from bulging the Walls. 

This is a more serious affair than y" L4P imagines. Turning 
a piece of Riga Firr to cross the Hall at abt 35 ft. long, Clegg tells 
me you have no Oak in your woods can bear that Scantling, and 
I am totally against using Ships Timber there, it cannot be done 
with safety. It is impossible to get your Capitals etc—of the 
Front up this year, Mt L. can’t possibly Scheme a measure to 
work the inner part of the Joint Capitals when up, no man can be 
properly placed for that work & besides doing the others when up, 
would be a double expense. I should advise workmen might be 
employ’d this winter to carve them & get them up early in the 
Spring, getting at the same time the entablature & the rest of the 
Stone work ready by which means little time will be lost. 

The Roof I have sent y' L* of the Hall & Belvedere is so 
strong & so well-connected that I propose the Walls of the 
Belvedere to be ashler on the outside of 4 Inch thick—Mr Clegg 
will shew y" L*? my proposed manner of doing it which will make 
it of a piece with the Front of the Building & look extreamly well. 

The immediate Finishing of the Cove of the gallery is absolutely 
necessary that M' Rose may get on with the Stucco work, I hope 
this will be seriously attended to—you want at least 1000 Boards 
for Scaffolding, when they have finished their Duty in tbis work, 
they will be usefull in many others. The Poles in the present 
Scaffolding are highly Impropper, & it is the most dangerous & 
expensive Scaffolding I ever saw. Mr? Rose tells me he will not 
venture himself or men thereon. 

I hope y* LP will get a good stock of Bricks beforehand, as 
also Lime, as you well know the old Proverb—Siore 1s no Sore. 

To conclude, if yt L*? will entrust me with that confidence 
the late L4 Carlisle did and let Mt Clegg be the person to give me 
a regular Acct of the Progrefs of the Works, & his wants, he shall 
have my Ans‘ without loss of Time & even by the Return of 
Post, if there be not Plans & Designs to draw, which letters I 
have desired might all ways be shewn to y' L¢? & to Mt Webb, 
by that means you will have little or no trouble in carrying on the 
work, no alteration between Mt L & me or MT Clegg etc. & by 
buying Materials at the best hand, & sending them immediately 
to Claydon, & measured in the presence of y" Steward, by this 
means having no Middle Man you will save more money than you 
can well imagine. Buying large blocks of Marble in London, or 
large Parcels of Mahogany at a supposed cheap price, being the 
Buyer, the Measurer and the worker, & not sending the whole to 
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THE PLAN MADE BY SIR THOMAS ROBINSON. 


ae) 


ELEVATION OF THE S.W. 


FRONT OF CLAYDON HOUSE. 
Showing Sir Thomas Robinson’s remodelling of the old front of the 


Jacobean House to form a servants’ wing. On the left are seen the 

rotunda (destroyed) and the large scale windows of the west front 

(still in existence). The right portion of the front has been pulled 

down (the pseudo-Gothic pavilion remaining), and the central part 
entirely remodelled in Victorian times. 


the Place where it is wanted, before tis worked, has been but too 
much the subject of Publick conversation. I would put an end 
to all this in future, by trusting to Mt Clegg, as before mention’d, 
he has been twice with me he understands my designs and is 
capable & willing to follow instructions & as farr as I can Judge 
is sober & honest-- 

I told yt L¢P I would speak out, the Zeall I have in carrying 
on the work, the desire I have to get it finished against Lady Day 
1770, & the Personal Attatchment, I have to y' Lordship Induces 
me—not to keep from you, what I think will be to your interest 
& entertainment. 

Your L¢P will see I have added a Room on the back of the Ball 
Room, opposite to the Central window, proposing to have a fine 
door there, the same size & dementions of the entrance door. 
The building this room will be a means to strengthen the back 
Front. There will also be a conveniency for Ladies—a drawing 
room & what will be very usefull a Staircase by which means the 
Servants need not come through the Hall. If a measure of this 
sort should be attended to when I come down, y* L¢? & my Lady 
being joyn’d with me in thought our Idea it may be improv’d & 
amended. I send this only as a Sketch—if anything should be 
agreed on to be done on this head, the work might be done This 
Winter. Y*" LP will see by this Design, there will be 4 Statues 
on each side the Ball Room & 2 at each end in all 12. Your L4 
will have time to think & determine on those various proposals, 
against my coming down. My letter is already so Volumnious, 
that all acts of the K. of Denmark & whatever else is call’d News 
must be referr’d to my next. 

Hoping y* L4P will acknowledge the receipt of this, with my 
most respectful Complym's to the Countefs, concludes me to 
your L¢p—an obliged & most obedient humble Servant. 

THO. ROBINSON. 


P.S. Should any Plann take place with regard to M* Clegg 
he must not work, but be on the Spot from 5 in the Morn to 8 at 
night & act what is here call’d Labourer in Trust & Clerk of the 
Work & a most important charge it is & extreamly Laborious & 
without a Person of this sort, no great work was ever carri’d on 
or even can be carri’d on with Propriety & Safety. 

Mt L. comes seldom, is totally ignorant of carrying on work, 
or designing with propriety as far as I can see—& this is the 
universal voise of those who know him, or have heard of him, 
to say less, would be sinking what your L*P ought to know, 
he knows there should allways be on the spot, a person to direct 
the Execution of the Plan given & be answerable the whole 
should be done Strictly conformable thereto. 

Memorandum. 

I was this morning at the K. of Denmark’s Levee. Doc. 
Macdonald brought L¢ Cunningham attended by 4 or 5 other 
governors of the Lying in Hospital with a Memorial to be deliver’d 
to his Maj'’—to make his Maj'Y a Governor etc. etc. etc. Many 
ot the Ministers & people of the Greatest distinction was there— 
a universal Clamour arose, on the design gaining vent & it was 
not presented—the Author Dt M treated very roughly & sent out 
of the Rooms as I was told. 
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The King of Denmark was Christian VII, brother-in-law 
of George III ; he was making a tour of Europe; the Court 
did not make him welcome, though £3,000 was spent in 
furnishing rooms for him in St. James’s. Walpole describes 
him as “the puppet of the day’; “as diminutive as if he 
came out of a Kernel in a Fairy Tale.”’ “‘ He is not twenty, 
and calls himself Altesse, but acts King exceedingly, and 
struts in the circle like a cock-sparrow—dignified, with 
prominent eyes and condescending enough to mark that it is 
condescension.”” He must have suited Sir Thomas Robinson 
exactly. 

Most probably Lightfoot was, as Sir Thomas says, only a 
middleman who got hold of designs from different cabinet- 
makers or their books and pieced them together, as appears 
in the north hall or great parlour, of which the chimneypiece, 
overmantel, and breast are an incongruous concoction. 
Lightfoot, then, bought the materials, had some of them 
worked at his place in London, and engaged the workpeople 
for the job. Sir Thomas is very clear that he does not want 
to have any hand in this part of the work; he has found Mr. 
Clegg, the clerk of works, and Mr. Rose a first-rate “ plais- 


terer,’’ but he does not intend to be involved in any financial 
operations. Ranelagh was doubtless enough for him on this 
score. He complains that “Lightfoot comes seldom, is 


totally ignorant of carrying on work, or designing with pro- 
priety so far as I can see,’’ and he elsewhere blames him for 
the faulty building which caused the sinking and bulging of 
the back wall of the ballroom; for his scaffolding, which is 
“highly impropper”; and for withholding necessary in- 
formation for him (Sir Thomas) to complete his drawings, etc. 


SIR THOMAS ROBINSON’S STAIRCASE. 


The handrail is of wrought iron (faintly gilt) and the stairs are 
richly inlaid. 


A2 


Sir Thomas’s plan for building operations, which he had 
adopted successfully for Lord Carlisle at Castle Howard, was 
one of simple, direct labour with his competent clerk of works, 
Mr. Clegg, working under the general direction of his lordship’s 
steward, Mr. Webb. The workmen must have had houses 
found for them by the Earl, as we see from Bernasconi’s 
humorous complaint about the disrepair of his half-timber 
cottage ; Sir Thomas is anxious about two of Mr. Rose’s best 
men, who have had orders to quit their houses just when 
he wanted all hands to finish the work. 


Chelsea 27 August 1768 
My dear Lord, 

I am greatly disappointed not having an answer to my 
long and well meant letter of 20th inst—every day convinces 
me of the rectitude and expediency of the measures proposed 
by me in that letter, in order to expedite the finishing y™ noble 
works att Claydon—M* Rose was with me yesterday and gave 
me the enclosed from his Foreman, y" L4? will perceive he has 
sent away for one of his men and is afraid he must lessen the 
N° further, if he is impeded in proceeding with the staircase— 
Mt Clegg seems to say, as farr as I understand the letter of 
M' Rose foreman, that he is to do nothing to the Staircase for 
the present, till ML. gives him the necessary instructions & 
designs for the Staircase. As I have mention’d Mt L—I here 
declare I have no Personal objection or dislike to him, nor do I 
intend to recommend any one do y' carvings or other work att 
Claydon, nor do I intend to recommend any workmen or 
Tradesmen whatever, y' L¢?P & yt Steward most undoubtedly 
will, and ought to order what you please on that head—what 
I said in my former, with regard to him, I now repeat, with 
stronger reasons than I had before—viz. that he is not capable 
of carrying on y* works att Claydon, wch I have designed, he 
living in London, & only occasionally writing to Mr. Clegg, on 
the other hand I assert trusting solely to M' Clegg to execute 
my designs, will expedite the work, & buying y™ materials in the 
manner I recommended etc. will save more money than you can 
conceive. I will dwell no longer on this subject—att the same 
time declaring my abilities be they what they may shall att all 
events be exerted in carrying on and dispatching the works att 
Claydon. As a proof I have thought a great deal of the sinking 
of the roof, 7¢ 7s a most serious ajffaiy—on this head I make two 
proposals— 

—To finish the roof over the flat, in the manner of the design 
I now send yt L*? enclosed, & slate it with Westmoreland Slate, 
which is not only a beautiful covering—(but it is not a heavy 
covering) and will hide its being very much seen, I should 
propose a Balustrade as markt on the design.— The next thing 
I propose is, that some of the Master Joyners & Carpenters & 
Bricklayers of known Ability, would examine the work as it 
now stands, both with regard to the work & the walls, & set 
their name to the report—& this to be done before any weight 
be added to it—& further that ye addition einer by me in 
the enclosed design, may be examin’d by whoever y* L*? thinks 
capable etc. etc. by my design you will have no inward Gutters, 


& the additional work will assist in bearing up what is 
already done. 
I must observe Mt Clegg does not appear to speak out on this 


head perhaps he has had a great hand in this roof—in short 
both the roof & the side walls should be well examin’d, before 
anything further be done. . . . 
Sir R4 Glynn being gone to France, we have elected y' L4P 
a manager in his room, I have sent you a copy of the Minute, 
& shall take it as a particular obligation if y™ L¢P will favourably 
accept of this our endeavour, of shewing how happy the Pro- 
prietors of Ranelagh are—that y* L*P is among. 
Att a meeting of the Managers of Ranelagh 
att Ranelagh House—26th August 1768 
Sir Rich* Glynn being gone last Sunday 21st instant to France 
the Managers present have elected the Earl of Verney a Manager 
during his absence in Persuance of the printed Rules & Orders 
in such case, made & Provided— 
Thos. Robinson 
Tomkyn Dew. 
(To be continued.) 
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Little Shops somata. 
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THE INTERIOR OF DtORSAY?S SCENT SHOR: 


Designed by Siie et Mare. 


HE idle wanderer among the streets of Paris 

cannot but be tickled at the elegance of the 

little shops whose sole purpose in life is to pander 

to the tastes of that most capricious, exacting 
and elusive creature, the lady of fashion. At first glance 
they can be and are frequently dismissed by shallow-minded 
persons as being of no more account for serious attention 
than the hats, shoes, scent bottles, jewels and such-like works 
of the flesh and the dev:l which adorn their discreetly 
bedecked windows. 

This is, however, a mistaken and shortsighted view. For, 
apart from their obvious and rather vulgar desire to be 
nothing if not “ chic,” there is an underlying sense of beauty. 
of fitness, and, above all, a very high standard of quality 
that redeems ail these little shops from triviality. 

The French have always been noted for a very clear- 
headed and logical people, and they apply their theories of 
life quite consistently. Whether it be the Suez Canal or 
a pair of evening shoes that has to be cut, the problem is 
given precisely the same degree of serious thought. When, 
for example, a scent shop in, say, the Rue Royale, is projected, 
nothing but the material that is best suited to express in 


its every detail the elegance of scent will be considered 
good enough, and none but the most skilled workers will 
be employed to use such material to its best purpose. 

The curiously amateurish attitude that is so prevalent 
in England—the point of view, for example, that argues that 
because it does not itself notice details or the lack of them 
therefore it will be safe to assume nobody else does—is never 
met with in these instances in Paris; a typical case in 
point being the shop that has spent a very large sum of 
money on decorating its interior in one of the traditional 
elegant styles of the late eighteenth century, but at the same 
time thinks nothing at all about having a cast-iron umbrella 
stand in a prominent position by its entrance doors, fixed 
in to the middle of a fluted pilaster for instance. Another 
and equally common example to be found in this country, 
this time of wholesale confusion of thought rather than 
mere slackness, is the view that Queen Anne panelling with 
Grinling Gibbons carving is a suitable mzlzeu for the sale of — 
shall we say ?>—-motor cars. The Paris shopkeeper is imbued 
with no such foolish notions, as a glance at any one of the 
photographs published in this article will show. There is 
every sort and kind of decoration used, from the traditional 


CEL VeE SR SHOPSTOHS PARTS: 


Plate II. July 1926, 


DORSAW so) SCENT SHOP IN THE RUE DE LA PATX. 


Designed by Siie ‘et Mare. 


 VIVAUDOU uu 


The facade is of white and grey marble. 


Louis XVI of Oriza-Legrand to the completely modern 
D’Orsay, but—and here lies the great difference between 
Paris and London—it is always apropos and it is always 


complete to its last detail. 

As far as the external 
shops is concerned, there is 
not one but has some very 
distinctive characteristic of 
its own, so that its image can 
clearly be carried away in 
the mind. This obviously 
is a highly desirable quality 
from the shopkeeper’s point 
of view. The practice is to 
take no notice at all of the 
style of the building that is 
above or on either side but 
to consider the shop-front in 
relation to its surrounding, 
as a picture frame may be 
considered in relation to the 
wall it hangs against. 

The shop-front, however, 
has to fulfil more than the 
duties of a picture frame, 
for besides being becoming 
to its contents it must 
attract of itself at long range, 
e.g. from the other side of 
the street. This attraction 
of the passer-by is effected 
in many ways. To take 
two methods for example. 
Messrs. Siie et Mare, in their 
design for D’Orsay’s shop in 
the Rue de la Paix, have 
succeeded by being frankly 
sumptuous. Large plain sur- 
faces of richly veined marble 
of a golden yellow hue are 
enhanced by the skilful use of 
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The interior, 


boldly designed and heavily gilt carving. At Vivaudou’s 
in the Rue Royale (also a scent shop) we see the oppo- 
site method in use, for where D’Orsay attracts by an 


Oriental sense of sunshine and splendour, this shop does 


appearance of these little 


A DETAIL OF THE IRONWORK IN ORIZA-LEGRAND’S SHOP. 


so by being strikingly cold and extremely elegant. 


The 
front is of lightly veined 
white marble on a base of 
dove grey. What ornament 
there is consists of sprays of 
roses delicately carved in a 
purely naturalistic manner. 
There is no “architecture” 
about the design at all, but 
it is full of style in spite of 
that. 

As this shop is an admir- 
able instance of that com- 
pleteness of detail which is 
so common to all this class 
in Paris, and so woefully 
lacking in London, it is worth 
close examination. Gazing 
at its windows one observes 
but a small collection of 
enchanting little objects, 
exquisite little fripperies, 
chosen with discretion from 
the store within. They are 
arranged in witvines of steel 
and glass which stand against 
a background of grey silk 


curtains. The fascinated 
spectator is now drawn 
within. He finds himself in 


what is really a very narrow 
and quite small interior, but 
owing to a wall at one end 
being a mirror, an illusion of 
space is thus artfully created. 
Exactly the same feeling of 
coldness and elegance which 
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PP RUGIAG AY SHORES HORSING THe hWrs sie 
struck him in the street will again strike him now that he is 
inside. The floor is of white marble inlaid with panels of gold 
mosaic, the walls are stuccoed toimitate ashlared masonry, but 
not in too convincing a manner. A floral frieze band lightly 
touched with gold and helped by a skirting of grey marble 
just prevents the wall surfaces from being too aloof. A plain 
cove takes the place of cornice and holds concealed lighting. 
It is broken in places by sprays of roses handled in just the 
same manner as those on the outside. The furniture, which 
consists only of witvines (either built in flush with the walls 
or as separate cases) and a few stools, is all made of wrought 
iron, left bright steel in finish. As examples of modern 
ironwork and as showing how a craftsman has worked his 
material so as best to suit the purpose for which it is intended, 
these are as successful as anything to be seen of their kind 
in Paris, and nothing the writer knows of is to be compared 
with them in London. 

So much, then, for this charming little shop. It is by no 
means unique in its completeness, for if you visit the 
establishments of D’Orsay, or of Gabilla in the Rue Faubourg 
St. Honoré, or of Oriza-Legrand in the Grands Boulevards 
(to mention the first names that come to mind) you will find 
that, although none of them is in the least alike in style, all 
of them are cordially agreed on one salient point, and that 
is that if a thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing well. 
These shops will have nothing to do with “stock” of any 
description. No object, be it footstool, lamp, door handle, 
umbrella stand, sofa, what you will, is considered too 


unimportant to matter. They are all properly designed 
and made to fill their own particular niche in the scheme of 
the tout ensemble aimed at. 

Look for a moment at the illustrations of the interior of 
Gabilla’s shop. They have chosen to be Pompeian or, shall 
we say, Parisian-Pompeian. Unlike Vivaudou, they do not 
approve of a marble floor but they realize they must have 
something to look like one; a carpet is made for them. It 
does not attempt to copy real marble of course, it merely 
hints and suggests. They determine to light from hanging 
lamps. Do they try and get something in stock near enough? 
They do not, they commission bronze and alabaster fittings 
to be designed for them and for them alone. The vztvines, 
the tripod table, the lamp stands are all made of green bronze ; 
so, too, is the honeysuckle ornament used in these. It is not 
stock compo. painted over almost good enough, it is the 
real thing quite good enough. Again, turn to the illustrations 
of the interior of D’Orsay’s. Messrs. Siie et Mare have been 
allowed to complete down to its last minute detail the good 
work they began outside. Here we see dove-grey marble 
walls, a strong pink ceiling powdered with gilded flowers, 
all the flowers scents are supposed to put you in mind of. 
The carpet was designed for the room, the furniture although 
a trifle uncouth is just as well made as it possibly can be and 
is of African ebony. 

Oriza is traditional Louis XVI, in soft powdery blue with 
painted decoration of the period, beautifully carried out. 
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The architrave is in marble and gold mosaic. 


Here it is more than likely a few pieces of furniture were 
bought and not purposely made. There is no particular 
advantage gained in this case in doing otherwise. But 
you will see no cast-iron umbrella stands, no sudden intrusion 
of common cane-seated chairs. It is in fact complete. 

So far, only scent shops have been discussed, but the same 
can be said of the others. There is the smart little shoe shop, 
Perugia, with its simple front of the popular, golden-yellow 
marble ; there is the lingerie shop of Colette et Suzy, notable 
for the two amusing panels which only Paris could have 
produced; there is Henry a la Pensée with its delightful 
gilded wrought-iron grille; there are scores more springing 
up daily that I wish there was space to illustrate. 

The recent exhibition did much to bring to the fore the 
genius of M. Brandt. He has been used extensively by these 
little shops, who owe much to him. But to their credit, be 
it said, they did not have to wait for the exhibition to discover 
that they had a really great artist in ironwork in their midst. 


The iron grille is gilded. 


One cannot help wondering why the shopkeepers of 
fashionable Paris should have this sense of quality, this 
desire to do everything from the point of view of an artist, 
and why those of London should lack it. It is clearly not 
a question of money. Perhaps it can be explained by the 
writer’s experiences in gathering the data for this article. 

On explaining his errand, and when it was discovered that 
“Monsieur ”’ did not wish to expend a halfpenny on scent, 
or shoes, or whatever it might be, but was merely a foreign 
architect interested only on the setting and not the goods 
themselves, he was everywhere received by the assistants 
with the utmost courtesy, shown with the greatest pride every- 
thing he wanted to see, given every facility to photograph, 
and in fact had his mission to write about these things looked 
upon as the most natural proceeding in the world. They 
all, from M. le directeur down to the least important m’selle, 
looked upon their shop as a thing of beauty and not merely 
a place to work in.” 


A Frieze Decoration 


At the Army and Navy Stores, London. 


Designed and Executed by Professor Gerald Moira. 
Sir Aston Webb; R.A.; and Son, Architects: 


It will be remembered 
that Sir Aston Webb and 
Son recently remodelled the 
Army and Navy Stores. 
The frieze decoration over 
the panelling in the main 
hall completes the internal 
rearrangements in the old 
main building in Victoria 
Street, and 1s emblematic 
of the all-embracing nature 
of the supplies and services 
of the Society. 

Opposite the entrance, on the south 
wall, the artist symbolizes the evolu- 
tion of dress from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries tothe presentday, 
and also depicts house decoration and 
furnishing. On the east, or left-hand 
wall, the subject is travel and sport. 
Here again we see the old and new 
—an aeroplane, a steamship, a train, 


UN SPORTION OF THE PRIEZE 


A PORTION OF THE FRIEZE 


RAVE ANID eS POR 


a motor-car, and, in the 
centre, acavavan; and many 
types of landscape, from the 
snow-capped mountains of 
far countries to the peaceful 
meadows of home. In 
addition, sport 1s repre- 
sented in all rts forms from 
ski-ing to golf and shooting, 
and country-house lawn 
tennis. On the west, or 
right-hand wall, the fruits 
of the earth have their place 
—maidens treading out grapes im 
a sunlit vineyard, Eastern planta- 
tions, and English farm scenes. 
The scheme is completed by a 
glimpse of the Society’s buildings at 
Calcutta and Bombay, and spect- 
mens of Indian architecture—the 
Taj Mahal at Agra and the Queen 
- Victoria Memorial at Calcutta. 
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A FRIEZE DECORATION AT THE ARMY AND NAVY STORES, LONDON. 


Plate IV. July 1920. 


viii VOWULLON TORS DRESS: 
Designed and executed by Professor Gerald Moira. 


Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and Son, Architects. 
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Hanover Square, London. 


By E. Beresford Chancellor. 


ANOVER SQUARE has 

for many years ceased to 

be a residential quarter. 

Commercialism, which has 
tentatively invaded some of the 
other great London squares, has 
here triumphed completely, and 
the result is that this ‘‘ quadrate,”’ 
to use the word once in fashion, 
which has numbered so many illus- 
trious people (including at least one 
Royal one) among its residents, is 
now practically wholly given over 
to shops and otber business con- 
cerns, and were it not for the 
Oriental Club in one corner, and a 
huge block of flats close by, would 
be entirely commercial. In many 
others of the squares some evi- 
dences of this change of fashion 
may be discovered; some, like Soho 
and Golden Squares, have of course 
long since taken on __ business 
activity; private inhabitants have 
been largely banished from others: 
but in none of the more westerly 
ones has the change been so pronounced as in Hanover 
Square. 

It has resulted that there has been so much rebuilding 
here as largely to alter the original appearance of this little 
piece of London. Indeed, there are very few of the original 
houses left, and it is because one of these survivors is on the 
eve of being demolished that I want to say something about 
the square in general and this structure (No. 22) in particular. 

Hanover Square was formed somewhere between 1716, 
in which year Pennant speaks of it as then being unbuilt, 
and 1720, when it is shown on various plans of London; 
the year 1718 being probably that in which it was actually 
begun. It is interesting to find that that very critical 
person, James Ralph, who seldom has a good word to say 
about any of the London architecture of his day, is not only 
lenient to the new buildings, but, for him, enthusiastic. 
“ The west side of Hanover Square,” he writes, “ is uniform, 
argues a very tolerable taste in the architect, and deserves 
a good deal of approbation.’”” When first developed the 
ground here sold at half-a-crown a foot, as Malcolm tells 
us, but it is evident that the new quarter rapidly rose in 
favour, for very soon this modest price advanced to fifteen 
shillings. When completed and added to by the vista of 
George Street (formed in 1719), the whole effect of the new 
Square must have been very imposing, and contemporary 
writers wax eloquent over it, Ralph himself asserting that 
the view down George Street from the upper side of the 
Square was “the most entertaining in the whole city.” 
Wordsworth, it will be remembered, also once remarked 


that he considered the view from Harewood Place one of 
the finest in Old London. 


22 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 
Once the residence of the Duchess 
of Brunswick. 


It was originally intended to call 
it Oxford Square, but the advent 
of the new dynasty, as well as an 
access of loyalty, due to the move- 
ments of the Old Pretender (Prince 
James Edward) over the border, 
were responsible for a change of 
title. Hughson, the London histo- 
rian, affects to find Hanoverian in- 
fluence in the architecture of the 
houses, but they exhibited nothing 
more marked in this direction than 
any others erected at this period in 
London, which were of the Georgian 
type, a modification or amplification, 
which you will, of the then recent 
Queen Anne convention. 

The most notable mansion in the 
square, which by our time had under- 
gone many outward changes due to 
variation in architectural taste, was 
No. 13, formerly No. 12, well known 
as Harewood House, which was 
built by the Adams for the Duke of 
Roxburghe. Here that bibliomaniacal 
nobleman assembled his remarkable 
library over whose dispersal Dr. Dibdin grew lyrical. 
When the Duke removed to St. James’s Square, his old 
residence was purchased (1795) by the Earl of Harewood, 
and it remained in the possession of the Lascelles family 
till 1894, in which year it was bought by the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society ; that body eventually disposed of it, 
however, when it was pulled down and replaced by the 
present huge block of flats. 

Among earlier residents in the square, recorded in the 
Rate Books for 1725, and so forth, were such distinguished 
people as the Dukes cf Montrose and Bolton ; Lords 
Hillsborough, Falkland, Carpenter, Dunmore, Londonderry, 
and Coventry; the Dashwood family and Sir Theodore 
Jansen; while succeeding years saw others as eminently 
aristocratic residing here. In fact, the square became ultra 
fashionable, and the ghosts of half the peerage must haunt it. 

To-day, one of its few remaining original houses is doomed 
to destruction, as I have said. This is No. 22, at the corner 
of Hanover Street (it can be seen in Sutton Nicholls’s view 
taken when the square was just completed, in 1720), which 
Lambert affirmed was “ the best piece of brick work in the 
metropolis.”” This house, then numbered 21, became at 
the end of the eighteenth century the residence of Lord 
Palmerston, the father of the Prime Minister of that name. 
Here social and political assemblies were held, almost rival- 
ling those of the later Lord Palmerston at Cambridge House, 
Piccadilly; and here, it is interesting to remember, the 
principle for obviating smoking chimneys, invented by 
Count Rumford, was first applied. 

At a later time No. 22 had a Royal inhabitant, for hither 
came to reside as a tenant of Lord Palmerston, Augusta, 
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HANOVER SQUARE IN 1720, LOOKING NORTH. 


From a print by Sutton Nicholls, dated 1720. 
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HANOVER SQUARE TO-DAY, LOOKING NORTH. 


The photograph is taken from the same point of view as the print, and shows far better than words can describe 
how commercialism has degraded London. 


HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. 13 


Duchess of Brunswick, the daughter of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, and therefore sister of George III], whose husband 
was killed at the battle of Jena and whose son fell at Quatre 
Bras. Lady Jerningham records visiting the Duchess here 
in 1811; ““she has a corner house in Hanover Square 
belonging to Lord Palmerston,” that lady writes; “ the 
outward appearance is not considerable, but within it is 
large, and it has a good garden. The Duchess was alone in 
her grand apartment, two very fine rooms, one looking to 
the square and the other to the garden.’ If Croker is right 
(and he was, as we know on Macaulay’s showing, very often 
wrong) in stating that the Duchess died in Spring Garden 
(in 1813), she must have left Hanover Square before that 
date, although it is generally spoken of as her last London 
residence. 

Other notable inhabitants of the square at a later time 
are indicated by a reference to it in the memoirs of the 
Duchesse de Dino, who writes, in 1834, “ I live in a London 
house celebrated for the great robbery suffered by the old 
Marchioness of Salisbury, who is its owner, and for a ghost 
which appeared to Lord Grey and his daughter during their 
tenancy,’ and, the Duchesse adds, “the house has a very 
bad reputation.”” This refers to the time when “strange 
doings”’ took place in Lord Hillsborough’s day, when a 
private society met here of which Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu gives a curious account in a letter, a copy of which 
Horace Walpole once possessed. The house was formerly 
numbered 19, was known as Downshire House, and stood 
at one corner of Hanover Street. It was rented in 1826 


THE DOORWAY OF 23 HANOVER SQUARE. 
With the original ironwork. 
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23 HANOVER SQUARE. 


Characteristic details are shown between the windows. 


by the second Lord Salisbury, when the robbery referred 
to took place, and in 1735 was occupied by Talleyrand. 

It is here only possible to give a few of the names of notable 
past residents in Hanover Square. For instance, there was 
Lord Rodney, at No. 10, a house in which another great 
seaman, Lord Anson, had lived thirty odd years before, as 
well as “ Single Speech ’’ Hamilton, and later, Percival Pott, 
the celebrated surgeon, and Sir James Clark, the well-known 
physician, and which later became the Brunswick Hotel. 
Then there was Lord Cobham, Pope's friend, who lived at 
No. 20, and John Cam Hobhouse, the friend of Byron, at 
No. 2; while the Dashwood family house has long since 
been absorbed in the Oriental Club which Wyatt rebuilt 
in 1827; and that once popular musical haunt, the Hanover 
Square Rooms, which occupied the site of the concert and 
ball rooms erected by Sir John Gallini at the end of 
the eighteenth century. The statue of Pitt in the central 
garden was the work of Chantrey, and cost £7,000; it was 
unveiled on August 17, 1831, and had Sydney Smith’s 
proposed caustic inscription been substituted for the simple 
words “‘ William Pitt,’ which it bears on its base, even the 
impressive “‘ pilot ’’ might have turned in his grave. 

So many changes have come over Hanover Square that 
the pulling down of a house or two here might not seem of 
great moment, but when the architectural character of that 
building is considered, and the notable memories connected 
with it are recalled, one cannot but feel regret at the loss 
of yet another of the landmarks which seem in these days 
to be falling about us like the proverbial autumn leaves. 


Three Recent City Buildings. 


Hambros Bank, Bishopsgate, London. 


Designed by Niven & Wigglesworth. 


The exterior walls of the ground 
floor and the six great pilasters 
have been built of stone, but above 
the ground floor the walls are 
entirely of brick. Reticence has 
been observed in the use of orna- 
ment to the facade, and 1s confined 
to the carving of the keystones to 
the openings on the ground floor 
and to the capitals of the pilasters. 
An «interior feature of particular 
interest 1s the banking hall on the 
ground floor, to which access 1s 
gained through a marble-lined vesti- 
bule. The dimensions of the hall 
are approximately eighty feet by 


forty feet, the height to the ceiling 
being eighteen feet. On the first 
floor are the Board Room, Directors’ 
Rooms, and other offices. The 
building 1s provided with dining- 
vooms for the staff, managers and 
directors, kitchens, and the most 
modern systems of heating and 
ventilation. The bank 1s fitted 
throughout with synchronized clocks 
and  inter-communication _ tele- 
phones, as well as a service of elec- 
trically operated lifts which connect 
all the floors. The consulting engi- 
neer for the constructional work of 
the building was Mr. B. L. Hurst. 
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PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. 


HAMBROS BANK, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 
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Leith House, Gresham Street, London. 
Designed by Richardson & Gill. 


The site upon which Leith 
House has been built 1s that 
of the Coaching Inn, known 
as “The Swan with the Two 
Necks,’’ at one time the head- 
quarters of Chaplin and 
Horne. 

Leith House has a_front- 
age line which ts tn accord- 
ance with the requirements 
of the City of London authon- 
ties. As originally designed 
the building was intended to 
continue at the same height 
along Wood Street, but was 
curtailed owing to the claims 
of owners of property op posite. 


LEITH HOUSE, 
LONDON. 


The conditions demanded an 
economical building with 
adequate lighting from the 
main front. At the back of 
the building 1s an alley with 
a loading-dock and goods 
lifts serving each floor. 

Intended for the combined 
purposes of a warehouse, 
showrooms, and offices, the 
building has been planned 
to be let in stages. One 
of the conditions of the 
scheme was the provision of 
space at the ground-floor 
level for bank premises and 
showrooms. 


LOOKING TOWARDS 
WOOD STREET. 


THE GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 
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THE MAIN FRONT. 


he Portland stone facing follows the lines of the steel-framed construction within and is frankly a veneer. The cornice of reinforced 
concrete is constructed as part of the roof. This system obviated the usually inadequate method of holding down heavy stone blocks. 
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The Morgan-Grenfell Bank, Great Wanchester 
Designed by Mewes & Davis. 


The problem of reconstruc- 
tion which confronted the 
architects was one of consider- 
able difficulty, namely a re- 
construction of the building 
without any modification of 
the main lines of the external 
walls. The special character 
of the bank required a treatment 
depending on the qualities of 
good proportion and sobriety 
rather thanany display of archi- 
tectural ornament or decoration. 

In plan the whole of the front 
of the site 1s occupied by the 
banking hall. The interior of 


THE MORGAN-GRENFELL 
BANK. 


Street, London. 


the banking hall, the floor of 
which has been lowered some 
2 ft. 6in., 1s faced with polished 
Roman marble, and a pleasing 
unity of tone ts achieved by 
the counter fronts and flooring 
being of the same material, 
while fittings and partition 
doors are in dark bronze. 

On the first floor there 1s a 
gallery from which open the 
board room, waiting room, and 
the suite of private rooms 
designed for the partners. 

The upper floors are devoted 
to office accommodation. 
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Mewes & Davis, Architects. 
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Small Downs House, Sandwich Bay. 


The Present Summer Residence of H.R.H. the Prince of Wates. 


Designed by G. H. Biddulph-Pinchard. 


Small Downs House, which His 
Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales is using during the present 
year as a summer residence, was 
designed and completed in 1914 
for Mrs. Leverton Harris, to whom 
at still belongs. Situated close to 
the sea shore, from which tt 1s 
separated only by a private road, 
wt was difficult to form suitable 
gardens to the house, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Leverton Harris have suc- 
ceeded in producing a charming 
small garden full of plants which 
they have found will grow luxu- 
viously at Sandwich. 

In so small a house the planning 
would at first appear to be rather 
extravagant, but great importance 
was attached to the separation of 
the servants and culinary depart- 
ments as much as possible from 
the living rooms. It will be seen 
that the whole of the accommodation 
for the servants 1s contained in 
one wing which is separated by a 


THE ENTRANCE HALL AND 
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courtyard from the rest of the 
house, and can only be reached 
from the living rooms by one door. 
Incidentally, in the exposed posi- 
tion which the house occupies at 
Sandwich, the courtyard forms a 
sheltered uncovered space nto 
which all the principal entrances 
open. 

The materiais used are old; 
a great deal of the oak 1s ships’ 
timber, but all of it is English. 
The bricks, however, are old seven- 
teenth-century Flemish bricks, and 
were obtained from an old house in 
Dover which was being pulled 
down just about the time Small 
Downs was erected. These bricks 
vary from Ik in. to 2 in. thick and 
ave a very beautiful purplish grey 
colour. The glass in the principal 
vyooms 1s genuine old Dutch or 
Flemish glass slightly golden in 
tint, and the effect of this glass 
internally 1s that it gives a soft 
glow over the house. 
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Tallis’s London Street Views. 
X X1X—Ludgate Hill. 


THE WEST VIEW OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


| O-DAY we call the whole thoroughfare from Ludgate 
Circus to St. Paul’s Churchyard by the name of 
Ludgate Hill, but in Tallis’s time this title was only 
borne by that portion which reached eastwards as 
far as the Old Bailey, the rest being known as Ludgate 
Street. We begin the elevations at the top left-hand corner, 
otherwise at No. 48, then the shop of Flint the hosier. The 
premises succeeding are all shops, nor do their architectural 
features call for special comment, until we reach No. 37, La Belle 
Sauvage Hotel and Coaching Tavern, with the entrance to its 
yard beneath the house. The origin of this sign once puzzled 
antiquaries, and various solutions, more or less ingenious, were 
hazarded concerning it. The fact, however, seemed to be that 
the inn was originally known as the Bell, but in the fifteenth 
century was kept by one Savage, and was thus known as Savage’s 
Bell, and this is probably the likeliest solution of the enigma. 
Certain it is that it was called the Bell Savage in the sixteenth 
century, for Lambarde thus designates it. About this time its 
yard was much used for dramatic performances before regular 
theatres came into existence ; and other shows as well as a fencing 
school occupied it; while at a later period people could obtain 
lodgings in the yard (as apart from those in the inn, apparently), 
and the most notable to do so was Grinling Gibbons, and at a 
later period the quack doctor, Rock. 

Two doors off, under No. 35, ran the little Naked Boy Court, 
of which no history has survived, although as there was once the 
sign of the Naked Boy and Woolpack, in Tooley Street, this 
alley probably took its name from a similar one. A little farther 
on we see Horse Shoe Court, under No. 33, and next door (No. 32) 
was the original shop of the well-known jewellers and gold- 
smiths, Messrs. Rundell and Bridge. The Old Bailey, although 
a street, connotes chiefly the Court House, now rebuilt on 
grandiose lines, with Newgate Prison close by. Continuing up 
Ludgate Hill, which at this point merges into Ludgate Street, 
we come to No. 24, the once well-known London Coffee House, 
kept at this time by Lovegrove, but later by the father of John 
Leech; with St. Martin’s, Ludgate, next door. The numbering 
1s now different, the first house after the church being No. 41 
Ludgate Street. Between Nos. 36 and 35 is Stationers’ Court, 
“a square-paned court, inhabited by booksellers,” Tallis calls it. 
Tallis does not mark No. 31 on his elevation, but in the Directory 
it Is given as the Sun Tavern, so that the extra door under No. 32 
no doubt gave access to the inn which was apparently up a yard. 
Two doors off we come to Ave Maria Lane, “so called,” says 
Stow, “‘ of text-writers and bead makers, then dwelling there,” 


and in the early eighteenth century containing the Black Boy 
Coffee House, ““ where book auctions were chiefly held.”’ No. 26 
at its south-east corner was, in Tallis’s day, and no doubt much 
earlier, the King’s Head Tavern. 

Reversing the elevations we can begin at the west end of 
Ludgate Hill, on the south side of which is No. 1, then occupied 
by the Albion Insurance Office. No. 8, marked by Tallis 
as “‘empty,” has a curious and interesting frontage which 
in its celestial characteristics reminds us of the influence 
such things had exerted when introduced into this country by 
Chambers on his return from China. Under No. 12 ran the 
tiny Dolphin Court, the shop being that of Bishop, the umbrella 
maker, with Hilditch and Co., the well-known silk manu- 
facturers, at No. 13 next door. The large establishment called 
Gloucester House, embracing Nos. 15-17, was that of Harvey 
and Son, linendrapers, the forerunners, I imagine, of the well- 
known existing Knightsbridge firm. St. Martin’s Court, which 
runs between Nos. 18 and 19, calls for no remark, as it appears to 
have no special history, and simply took its name from the church 
which stands nearly opposite. No. 22 is, as we see, the shop of 
Morris and Co., which had been established by Dalmahoy, in 1742 ; 
a surgeon named Ponten occupied the upper part in Tallis’s day. 

Continuing at No. 23 on the top (or, as reversed, the bottom) 
row of elevations, then as now the establishment of Messrs. 
Pearce, lamp manufacturers and china merchants, we find the 
next-door premises numbered 1 Ludgate Street. They were 
then in the occupation of Messrs. Peeke, and went by the name of 
Ludgate Cloth Hall. Under the adjoining shop ran Pilgrim 
Street. This little winding thoroughfare follows the line of old 
London Wall, and leads to Broadway, Blackfriars. Its name is 
a relatively modern one, even Dodsley, in 1761, making no 
mention of it, although attempts have been made to derive it 
from the fact that pilgrims by river to St. Paul’s and Blackfriars 
used to land close by. A little way farther up the street we see 
the fine double-fronted shop, embracing Nos. 9 and 10, of the 
once well-known Everington and Graham, importers of India 
shawls, and a few doors off is Creed Lane “ principally composed 
of warehouses,”’ as Tallis tells us, in whose neighbourhood various 
Roman antiquities have been unearthed in the past. It was so 
called, according to Stow, for the first time in Elizabeth’s reign, 
because it was the rendezvous of text-writers ““ who wrote and 
sold all sorts of books then in use, namely, A.B.C., with the 
Paternoster, Ave, Creed, Graces, &c.”’ Earlier, it had been 
known as Spurriers’ Row, being once the special haunt of 
spurriers, or spur makers. ‘‘ Athenian ’’ Stuart was born in this 
lane, in 1713. 

At the time Tallis produced his elevations, Ludgate Street, 
although containing the shops of many other tradesmen, was 
rather a special place for silk merchants, and in addition to those 
I have noted there was Wynn Ellis at Nos. 15-16, Richard 
Willey at No. 19, and Thorn at No. 23 opposite, while at No. 22, 
also on the north side (I omitted to mention the fact, as we passed 
that way), was the once-famous publishing house of Charles 
Knight and Co., whose “ History of London,” inter mutta alia, 
was issued from here in 1841. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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A PLAN OF LUDGATE HILL AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Selected Hxamples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of * The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


The Spanish Embassy, 1680, 


33 Mark Lane, London. 
Measured and Drawn by P.-E. Bennett2 and .b.0R oscoe: 


THE ENTRANCE DOORWAY. 


A measured drawing of this doorway appeared in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for August, 1925, and 
the whole front is now reproduced. The building stands in so narrow a lane, however, that it is 
impossible to obtain a photograph of more than the doorway. 
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Exhibitions. 


THE CHENIL GALLERIES.—An exhibition of works by 
Mr. Augustus EF. John was held here during the months of May 
and June. The oil-paintings did not reach the high altitude 
this artist is occasionally capable of, but some quite interesting 
examples of his work were shown. 

To those interested in modern movements in art—where all 
forms are carefully sifted through a fine net of careful analysis— 
Mr. John’s methods may appear rather slapdash; but one must 
become reconciled to this, and be content to look for those 
qualities in which he excels. 

Mr. John nearly always gets vitality into his portraits, and an 
impression of movement obtained by the seizure of some attitude, 
no matter how awkward it may be (for he does not wait for the 
first shyness of his sitter to wear off before starting), accepting 
it as characteristic. He thus obtains a phase of the character, 
but not a well-rounded portrait generalizing a sitter’s average 
habit of mind. So, for Mr. Dash to be successfully painted by 
Mr. John would require some half-dozen portraits: ‘“ Mr. Dash 
smiling ’”’ ; ‘“‘ Mr. Dash angry,”’ and so on; and perhaps Mr. John 
may oft-times be the only person privileged to see a side of a 
person’s personality which may never be revealed again. 

No consistent intention was observable throughout Mr. John’s 
painting of portraits. Sometimes the treatment was in just the 
ordinary average way anyone would paint them; at other times 
the heads were elongated and compressed into narrow shapes 
after the manner of E] Greco, who, by the way, has had a pro- 
nounced influence on the formation of Mr. John’s later style. 

One of the best portraits was ‘“‘Mr. Sean O’Casey,’’ the 
nervous attitude and screwed-up eyes giving an impression of 
him wriggling uneasily under Mr. John’s scrutiny. 

In this particular exhibition the portraits of men were more 
successful than those of the women: the lips of the latter often 
looking as if plastered with raspberry jam: but this is probably 
due to a fault of the age and not to Mr. John. 

His most interesting works are his small panels, landscapes 
in which he introduces figures loosely outlined in pencil, 
and filled in with flat surfaces of paint. Some of these little 
paintings are charming as decorations so long as they are not 
carried too far; a slight step towards elaboration, and they are 
ruined. Where they are frankly line and colour they are con- 
vincing in their appeal, but in any attempt to naturalize them 
this quality of appeal is lost. 

In certain kinds of line drawings based upon some of the early 
Italians Mr. John is, perhaps, without equal in England; this 
refers particularly to some of his pencil drawings. 

One feels that his compositions in line and wash, considering 
their assumption of actuality, are not supported by any connec- 
tions with contemporary life, being composed of ragged and 
miserable and sometimes squalid groups of homeless and un- 
civilized people. Mr. John’s drawings are preferable where they 
outline the gestures of an individual or a number of individuals 
assembled together in an ordinary, everyday manner, say at a 
dinner-table, or having a discussion. 

There were also shown some paintings and drawings by this 
artist’s sister, Miss Gwen John, who, we understand, lives in 
Paris. 

Her oil-paintings are delicate in feeling and show an instinct 
for form, but are inclined to be rather monotonous, being mostly 
in a short scale of colour in a high key. Some of her loosely 
executed water-colours are distinctly individual, and indicate 
a perception and appreciation of character. 


THE REDFERN GALLERY.—The exhibition of paintings, 
drawings, and etchings by Orovida was small; a show such as 
this really does not require many works. Artists are inclined to 
think that they must have a great many pictures in a show; the 
result is often the introduction of “duds”’ to make up the number. 

But this exhibition was easy to look at and assimilate. 


Orovida is at her best in small works, in which the mechanism 
of their production least obtrudes ; therefore it is in her drawings 
that we find the real charm of her work. 

She understands animals, and instinctively anticipates their 
movements which she binds within a compact outline. 

Artists themselves often do not know what their strong 
points are, and are liable to undervalue that which comes most 
easily to them; but it is for this very reason that it gives us 
most pleasure. Work they laboriously produce, and think most 
conscientiously done because it has given them so much trouble, 
they fancy must be better on that account ; but because it is not 
the spontaneous outcome of their own particular talent or 
genius, it is often without interest. 

This is by way of a prelude to the statement that Orovida’s 
large screens are not very stimulating productions, and express 
nothing of the freedom and joy of her small drawings. 

Her etchings are sometimes too patchy; they have in them 
too many spots of equal value, and often the printing is en- 
shrouded in a grey half-tone which deprives them of vitality. 

But Orovida is very talented, and draughtsmanship comes 
naturally to her. 


THE BEAUX ARTS GALLERY.—Miss Cumbrae Stewart’s 
pastels are photographic; she renders fairly well the anatomical 
facts of nude figures, and she is evidently very appreciative of 
the effects of light upon flesh, but she practically does the same 
kind of thing in all her pictures, so that, after seeing one of them 
one has, roughly speaking, seen the lot; she is too easily 
fascinated by the mere surface of things. 

She does not pay much attention to composition, and seems, 
in fact, hardly aware of any such necessity; the result is that 
hands and feet are liable to be cut off anywhere, and various 
loose ends left helplessly floating about. 

Miss Stewart seems to forget that making resemblances of 
things is not art. An artist, if one at all, uses the forms 
of Nature to further artistic aims, but she appears to think 
it is the other way round: that forms use the artist to have 
themselves recorded. 

Her landscapes are better in some respects; there is more | 
character in them, for the temptation to be attracted merely 
by beautiful surfaces is less, and she is not afraid to leave little 
characteristic touches; she does not smooth them down with 
her fingers as she does in her studies of the nude. 

Miss Cumbrae Stewart is a very clever manipulator of the 
medium of pastel, and it will be interesting to see how she 
develops : if she were a little more rugged in her treatment her 
work would be immensely more interesting. 

Mr. Arthur H. Jenkin’s landscapes shown at the same gallery 
are pleasant little views, but are rather insipid. Some of his 
Italian landscapes are, perhaps, his best; his English ones are 
rather ordinary, and his choice of position from which to do them 
appears to have been somewhat haphazard. 


ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY.—Mr. Také Sato’s exhibition of 
works, which he has sent from Japan, show him to be capable 
of creating pictures of a much more interesting character than 
those he produced in England; in his native atmosphere he has 
evidently found himself. 

Whistler, as a European, learned simplification from the 
Japanese, and the ability to insist upon a predominating pattern. 
So Mr. Také Sato has learned from his stay in Europe how to 
give body and substance to the flat spaces and surfaces of tra- 


ditional Japanese methods which he already knew so well how 


to use. 

This exhibition is well worth seeing, for it is a convincing 
exposition of the practicability of Eastern and Western art 
combining, each giving something to the other, while still 
retaining its own individual characteristics. 

RayMOND MCINTYRE. 
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What the Building Said. 


I[l—Overheard in Regent Street. 
By A. Trystan Edwards. 


Vigo House. 


The Young Lady. 


N response to the suggestion made to me by the little 

Regency shop, Carrington’s, opposite Vigo House, that I 

should proceed farther “down the street because “ something 

remarkably funny was going on there,’ I paid another 

visit to Regent Street and found to my grief that my little 
adviser, so gifte d with a sense of humour, was already defunct. 
The building had been razed to the gr ound, 

Peep bo, peep bo, peep bo,” said the sculptural young lady 
sitting athwart the transom of the great window over the corner 
entrance to Vigo House. “Push me backwards if you can.’ 

‘ Indeed,” I replied, “‘ I have no intention of attempting any- 
thing of the sort, it would be most indecorous. 7 Bat how 
unkind of you,” cried the sculptural lady. ““ I am simply asking 
to be pushed backwards because, as you see, I am most insecurely 
perched here in a ridiculous position. I am united to a keystone 
indeed, but to nothing else whatsoever. Behind me is a dark 
glazed window that affords me no support at all. It is simply 
cruelty to keep me sitting here when I know that in my present 
position I am like one of those dummy figures in a cock-shy, 
which are only put up in order to be knocked over. So the sooner 
vou push me off my perch the better, for this suspense is terrible.”’ 

‘I sympathize with you most deeply,’ Isaid. “I think that you 
have been very badly treated,” but I walked away as quickly as 
I could, for nobody likes to spend time with a person who has 
a grievance, especially such a legitimate grievance as that. 

My attention was next directed to Messrs. Robinson and 
Cleaver’s wonderful emporium. The peculiarity of this building 
seemed to be that not only did it quarrel with its neighbours 
but its individual parts were engaged in an internecine feud. 

‘Ah, ha!” said the basement storey, “just look at me and 


“e 


admire my beautiful chocolate-coloured polished marble. You 
nasty stone facade above are not fit to keep company with me, 
and, of course, my dissociation from the likes of you is shown by 
the fact that my windows are of a totally different scale.” 

“And I am very glad they are, too,” said the facade above, 
‘for I can assure you that I am a cut above you in every way. 
You see that I am raised above the street, as it were, on stilts, 
but you merely belong to the common thoroughfare.’ At this 
point I was moved to put a question to Robinson and Cleaver’s, 
and I addressed it as follows : 

“I observe that your lower portion consists of two storeys 
equal in height, which together constitute a basement, while 
the main portion of the fagade above also comprises two storeys, 
having an area of wallage about equal to what lies below them. 
Now which of you two is the dominating member of the compo- 
sition ?”’ This question elicited from the two contending parties 
a simultaneous yell. “It is I!” shouted the stone facade that 
looked down upon the street so disdainfully. “‘ It is me !’’ screamed 
the chocolate-coloured basement, rather less grammatically, and 
back and fore, again and again, the challenge was thrown. 

“Now, please,” said the building on its right, addressing me in 
plaintive tones, “‘ why on earth did you stir up this turmoil, as 
if we did not have enough of these family quarrels without a 
stranger intervening ? For Heaven’s sake leave them alone ; don’ t 
look at them or speak to them, it only makes matters worse.’ 

I took my rebuke with meekness and passed on. 

I next came to astretch of Regent Street containing a dozen or 
more tall shops having about them a rather puzzled air. To my 
surprise they all began to speak at once. 

“Why am I here ?”’ “‘ What on earth do I mean ?”’ “ Which is 
my main cornice ?’’ “‘ Have I any cornice? ”’ ““ Where does my 
basement begin ?”’ “‘Havelabasement?” ‘What have we done, 
that we are not allowed one minute’s repose ?”’ “‘ Why are we 


Robinson and Cleaver’s. 
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The Domed Shop. Liberty’s, facing Regent Street. 
crowded together so that none of us has room to breathe ?” 
were but a few of the questions hurled at my head. “‘I am 
extremely sorry,” I said, “but I have enough difficulties and 
worries of my own without having to solve your problems.” 
After the spectacle of these poor agitated souls, it was a great 


joy to encounter the new Liberty’s, facing Regent Street. That 
building at least knew what it wanted. It wanted to take a bite 


out of the street and it took one, and a jolly good bite, too! Its 
concave crescent facade looked really quite distinguished, and I 
stepped up to it to congratulate it upon its fine appearance. 
“How generous of you,” I said, “to have sacrificed so much 
valuable floor space on your upper storeys, in order to provide 
for our delectation this magnificent curve. I can see that no 
base commercial spirit animates you, but you are just out to give 
us as much pleasure and entertainment as you can. And as 
for your sculpture, [ cannot 
find words to express my ad- 
miration of it.” 

“Yes, I knew it would please 
you,” said the new Liberty’s, 
grinning all over. “My motto 
is ‘Nothing but the best and 
plenty of it.” You see that if 
the present members of the 
grand sculptural group which 
extends for the whole length 
of my colonnade should fail in 
their glorious purpose, there are 
some more peeping over the 
parapet ready to take their 
place in the first line of defence. 
It is quite a new idea. This 
kind of thing has never been 
done before.”’ 

“ And I hope it will never be 
done again,” said Fuller’s shop 
next to it, intervening, I 
thought, with quite inexcusable 
rudeness. “‘I wish that the 
silly figures peeping over your 
parapet would fall down and 
break their necks. I wish your 
beastly waxworks parade would 
melt on top of your beastly 
columns. I wish your columns, 
which have no visible means 
of support, as far as I can 
judge, would crash down upon 
your ground floor, and above 
all I wish that your crude an- 
gular corner which cuts into me 
like a knife could be removed. 
After all, I am a_ perfectly 


“4 dozen ov more tall shops having about them a rather puzzled airy.” 
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Dickins and Jones. Liberty’s in Great Marlborough Street. 


inoffensive individual. Was it necessary for 
neighbour to treat me in this manner ?”’ 

“But really,” I said to Fuller’s, “I do think you are a little 
unreasonable. You expect too much. One would imagine from 
your talk that we all lived in the good old times of a hundred 
years ago when it was customary for buildings to be neighbourly 
and to pay a courteous regard for each other's feelings. Now- 
adays, all the buildings act as they please. Isn’t that so?” 
I continued, addressing myself to the domed shop on the left a 
little farther down the street. 

“Quite right, guv’nor,”’ it replied. ‘“‘ We just takes what 
we likes, and in a manner of speaking, we does what we likes. 
Some wants columns, some wants gables. I wanted a dome 
and I ’ad a dome.” 

“T suppose you wouldn’t mind at all,” I said, “if some of your 
neighbours accused you of being 
presumptuous because you have 
this big dome and they have 
to be content with fairly flat 
roofs 2” 

“ Presumptuous ? 
0-OW.”’ 

The answer was conclusive, so 
there wasnothing more tobesaid. 

I was proceeding towards 
Oxford Circus when I happened 
to turn my eyes in the direction 
of Great Marlborough Street. 
“Lord, love-a-duck !’’ I ‘said, 
“what have we here ? These are 
pastoral beauties indeed, but 
where are the cows and the 
sheep ? Where are the dairy- 
maids? Where is my dear 
Hodge? So this is the new 
Liberty’s, about which every- 
body is talking. What a funny 
little rural oasis in our metro- 
polis!’ Ilaughed. The stone 
Liberty building on the Regent 
Street frontage laughed, Dickins 
and Jones’s shop at the corner 
of Argyll Street laughed, and 
the little stucco building oppo- 
site, occupied by the Five Arts 
Society, laughed. [looked at the 
new Tudor edifice, and saw that 
it was puckering up its brows and 
trying to be very, very serious. 
In the end, however, it gave 
up the pretence, and lifted up 
its voice in peals of merriment. 

(To be continued.) 
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Modern Details. 


The Entrance Doorway, “ Quietways,” Brasted Chart, Kent. 


From a Design by Oswald P. Milne. 


THE DOORWAY. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP. Modern Details. 
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SCALE 


A WORKING DRAWING. 
By Oswald P. Milne. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 


URING the eight- 
eenth century a 
marked increase 
took place in vari- 
eties of tables; 
since that time still further 
needs have arisen and designers 
have produced an almost end- 
less range of types and styles. 
In dealing with tables of to-day 
some general classification 1s 
necessary, according to their 
intended purpose, and having 
in mind the article in last 
month’s issue, which included 
a collection of cabinets with 
drawers, it seems appropriate 
first to discuss writing-tables, 
etc., which also may be classed 
as drawer furniture. An import- 
ant example, designed by Mr. 
Edward Maufe, and made by 
Heal’s, is shown in Fig. 1. It 
is of pedestal type, with central 
kneehole, and above the table 
top is a shallow range of 
pigeon-holes, drawers,  etc., 
leaving ample space for writing- 
pad and the usual impedimenta. 
The most striking features of 
this excellent piece are its 
simple, dignified form and well- 
proportioned masses, combined 
with just the right furniture 
“feeling,’’ which, as all designers 
know only too well, is terribly 
elusive. 


The drawer spacing of the pedestals is very uncommon and 


ife 


English Furniture. 


H1—Modern Writing and Book T ables. 
By John C. Rogers. 


AN EBONY WRITING-TABLE. 


Designer ; EDWARD MAUFE. 
Craftsmen : HEAUL’s. 


looks well, while another unusual feature is the tassel pulls, 


graduated in size; on the plain ebony surface they give a note 
of richness and interest. The top figure shows the superstructure 


with doors open; those on 
either side of the taller centre 
lift up and slide back over 
varying groups of pigeon-holes. 
The narrow doors set between 
the reeded pilasters enclose 
tiers of small drawers. 

There is an entire absence 
of projecting mouldings, and 
those employed are very small 
and reserved to the arrises 
and drawer edges. The base 
board, cut away for the feet, 
is a wise provision, preventing 
strain when the table is moved 
about the floor. The faceted 
ball feet are excellent, and 
obviate the ponderous effect 
which a plinth often conveys. 

Bearing similar characteris- 
tics, yet differing in treatment, 
is the very pleasing walnut 


2. A WALNUT WRITING-TABLE. 


Designey: J. D. W. STARK. 
Craftsmen : STARK BROTHERS, 
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writing-table shown in Fig. 2. 
The body has rounded arrises 
and angles, and the drawer- 
fronts are lip-moulded and just 
clip the joint line; loop handles 
of good form swing from circular 
rose-plates. 

The plain top is filled with one 
large panel of leather, probably 
the most serviceable and suit- 
able material for the purpose. 
The kneehole is framed with a 
narrow strip which tapers to 
the foot at the sides; this gives 
a sense of support and a pleasing 
outline to the aperture; the 
strip centres in a carved drop, 
the same motif appearing at 
the terminals below. The bun 
feet are of good form, but are 
set too far in; this point may 
be appreciated by comparison 
with Fig. 1. It is, neverthe- 
less, a delightful example of 
modern cabinet work, designed 
and made by Stark Brothers. 

Not the least interesting and 
important part of modern furni- 
ture design is the craftsman’s 
individuality expressed in form 
and material. His work is not 
controlled, as it was when the 
“period” styles were current, 
by fashion that kept all de- 
signers to one style or manner 
of treatment for a number of 
years ; he is entirely unfettered, 


and his inventive skill enjoys full scope. 

The writing-table just described is a modern interpretation 
of eighteenth-century traditions. It could hold its own in 
association with original work of that time. 


In contrast to this, the piece 
shown in Fig. 6 could hardly 
differ more thoroughly in all 
essentials. Yet it, too, is made 
of walnut. Gordon Russell, in 
this example, gives his usual 
direct expression to the con- 
structional element, and, as we 
have seen in previous illustra- 
tions, one of his favourite 
motifs is the octagonal sup- 
ports. In this’ case theyings 
decorated them with ebony dia- 
monds inlaid. He has boldly 
disregarded balance in_ the 
pedestals, the right side having 
a cupboard and one drawer 
over, while on the left there are 
four drawers ; the ebony handle- 
strips are a little harsh in treat- 
ment, and certainly emphasize 
the unbalance. Drawer fronts 
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3. AN OAK BOOK-TABLE. 4. A WEATHERED OAK BOOK-TABLE. 5. A WALNUT BOOK-TABLE. 
Designer : AMBROSE HEAL. Designer ; AMBROSE HEAL. Designey ; AMBROSE HEAL. 
Craftsmen : HEAL’S. Craftsmen ; HEAL’S. Craftsmen ; HEAL’S. 


and cupboard panel have flat splay borders, all being cut opposite set of shelves is a pair as regards depth, one pair (that 
from beautifully figured wood. The carcass, where solid, is seen on right) being very deep, while the pair at right angles 
panelled, the stiles and rails having the usual chamfers which (on left) has shallow shelves; by this means all available space 
die out and meet at a point at the panel corners. The top is is utilized. Fig. 4, also in weathered oak, is planned as an 
plain boarded with splayed edge to the frame, which works irregular octagon, the broad sides or faces providing the book 
in finely with the reduced tops of the legs. space. The upper shelf is here arranged with shallow and 

Tig. 7 shows a direct and simple design on rather traditional deep shelves alternately as before, but the bottom is left as 
lines, in which very carefully chosen walnut veneers provide one large, open shelf for big volumes. It is a very good and 
a richly decorative surface. In this example the top is made to useful model. 


overhang with edge sunk between two beads; the surface has A clever design is shown in Fig. 5. There is rather less 
a mitred border, and is divided into three compartments regulated accommodation for books, but, by adopting the cross plan 
by the leg spacing ; that in the centre has a fine quartered panel. for the support framing, four gaps are provided at which 


The square legs are slightly raised in the centre of each face and = a_ person can sit comfortably with many books within easy 
have small moulded blocks with ebony ball feet. The drawers reach on either hand. The piece is in walnut, with circular 
graduate in depth, are simply lip-moulded, and have ebony-faced top veneered in quarters and cross banded border; the 
walnut pulls. edge is faced with a sunk ebony strip, and an ebony band 

Before I pass on to tables with open framing, I must illustrate runs round the base just above the moulded and octagonal 
three book-tables designed by Ambrose Heal. The type is the ball feet. 
utilization of the small occasional table to contain books by 
fitting shelves and divisions between the supports. Figs. 3 and 4 
show two good-looking and very practical designs carried out in The preceding articles in this series, which dealt with Cabinets, were 
quartered oak, having Heal’s “‘weathered”’ finish. No. 3 has published in the May and June issues respectively of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
four shelf faces set square beneath the circular top, the edge REVIEW. An illustrated introduction to the subject of Modern English 
of which is carved with a sort of primitive wheat-ear; each Furniture appeared in the May issue. 


6. A WALNUT WRITING-TABLE. 7. A WALNUT WRITING-TABLE. 
Designer : S. GorDON RUSSELL. Designer : S. GORDON RUSSELL. 
Craftsmen : C. TURNER. Craftsmen ; C, TURNER, 
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The Modern Movement 1n Continental Decoration. 


Il].—The Staircase. 
By Silhouette. 


OST architects 

will no doubt 

agree that every 

staircase _ pre- 

sents problems 
peculiarly its own, and that 
it is often difficult to achieve 
a satisfactory result. 

From the purely architec- 
tural point of view, the stair- 
case is often the only part of 
a building, except the ex- 
terior, which could be termed 
self-decorative, in the sense 
that it is necessarily an ex- 
position of the architect’s 
ability, and intractable to 
subsequent embellishment. 
The decorator can do little 
or nothing to alter or amend 
the designer’s work; whatever 
the original defects, they must 
remain; the staircase is as 
unalterable as the fabric itself. 
The importance of the subject 
therefore demands that it 
shall have adequate con- 
sideration. 


tainty, and descent calculated to 
inspire tremors in the stoutest 
heart ! 

Modern thought requires that a 
staircase design should convey a 
sense of ascent from solid earth 
to ethereal regions above. Motion 
ought to be suggested, since the 
staircase is essentially a vehicle 
for passage. But it must be a 
passage that is inviting, easy, 
desirable. Except in youth one 
does not desire to sit upon the 
stairs; if on account of fatigue 
it is necessary to do so, the stairs 
are self-condemned ! 

Again, it must be borne in mind 
that the stairs form a connecting 
link between diverse types of 
decoration, often leaving lofty 
lower floors, treated in perhaps a 
massive heavy manner, for the 
lighter and more reposeful treat- 
ment of the rooms above. The 
lower stages therefore may rightly 
be more broad and massive in 
treatment, indicative of stability, 
gradually developing a_ lighter 
vein as they ascend; yet the 
whole must retain a unity of 
conception. Essentially the form 
will suggest an angular structure, 
although possibly disguised in 
graceful curves. 

Staircases in important build- 
ings beget still other qualities 
when well conceived, and attain 
a definite social value. For the 


than in execution. 


All too often in the smaller varieties of domestic 
property the staircase is little more than a glorified ladder 
erected in a dark hole, ascent a matter of perilous uncer- 


Th AS SRAIK CAS EEE Aaa: 


An interesting staircase treatment which is perhaps more successful in idea 
The stairs are divided by a wall pierced with panels of 
wrought-iron work, and ironwork is again used in the doorway light and 


the radiator grille. 


Architect : M. Botte. The carpets and hangings, M. TouRNEL; the decorative 


woodwork, MLLE. RICHON. 


2 BASLE CAS E 


in which the character and texture of beaten iron have been 
highly emphasized. 


Designer and Craftsman : EDGAR BRANDT. 
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craftsman, and architect. 


big town house there may be 
a suggestion of the dramatic 
in the disposition of a stair- 
case which naturally permits 
host and hostess to receive 
visitors at the head of a 
noble flight of stairs, or at a 
suitably disposed landing. 
The decorative value of a 
staircase should be in nice 
ratio to its social importance. 

Numerous as are the pro- 
blems, the solutions are still 
more diversified; modern 
materials and manipulative 
processes open out still wider 
fields for the alert designer. 

In some ways the problem 
is more acute with modest 
domestic buildings, for finan- 
cial and other limitations are 
so pressing that a diabolical 
fertility of resource is needed 
to overcome them. 

An example of this nature 
forms the subject of Fig. 1. 
It is perhaps unattractive to 


English eyes, yet nevertheless it is well worthy of study. The 
ensemble is actually the result of collaboration between artist, 
The plans were evolved by the 


architect, M. Boille of Tours, a 
professor of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, the carpets and hangings by 
M. Tournel, and the decorative 
woodwork by Mlle. Richon of 
Paris. 

Compare this staircase with one 
of exactly the same disposition 
but without the flanking or divi- 
sion wall pierced with an arched 
opening across the landing. There 
would have been the inevitable 
mediocrity of the exposed soffit, 
and the impossibility of its ade- 
quate treatment without a dis- 
cordant break in the elegant 
simplicity of line that distinguishes 
the present example. 

Such a scheme makes possible 
the delightful ceiling with an 
opening in the centre and a 
decorative glazed top-light above. 
Other interesting touches are the 
pierced panels above the first 
flight of stairs, filled in with a 
graceful example of modern 
wrought ironwork. Unity of. 
treatment is continued by the 
provision of a wrought-iron grille 
above the doorway on the left, 
the aperture closed with a velour 
curtain lightly patterned in ochre 
on a dull-blue ground. 

The space below the first land- 
ing is devoted to a hot water 
radiator, a strategic position— 
as the heat diffuses through the 
building. The opening is embel- 
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BAe bee BOOT OF DHE STAIRS: 4. A STAIRCASE IN A LIBRARY. 
The newel and balusters, of Rio rosewood, are fat and simple, The staircase leads to bookshelves and provides space 
with delicate flutings that give the necessary relief. underneath for invisible cupboards. 
Designers and Craftsmen : RUHLMANN AND LAURENT. Designers and Craftsmen : RUHLMANN AND LAURENT. 


5. A GRAND STAIRCASE. 6. A GRAND STAIRCASE. 
An interesting example of an historical motif modernized. The enormous The whole of the woodwork is dark oak wax polished, the walls are of 
newel post has a richly-carved finial, the window has a slight black stone. An idea of the size of this staircase may be gained by com- 
marble sill. The space under the stairs is furnished as a lounge. parison with the furniture in the opposite illustration. 
Designers and Craftsmen : RUHLMANN AND LAURENT. Designers and Craftsmen : RUHLMANN AND LAURENT. 
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7, THE STAIRCASE IN THE NANCY THEATRE: 


The balustrade was required to harmonize with the railings in the 

Place Stanislas, made by Jean Lamour in the eighteenth century, 

and is thus entirely traditional. It is, however, an example of 

superb modern craftsmanship, and makes an apt comparison with 
Fig. 8. 


Designer and Craftsman : EDGAR BRANDT. 


lished with a renovable wrought-iron screen having a similar 
motif to that of the pierced panels. 

An interesting piece of modern staircase work by Ruhlmann 
and Laurent, of Paris, is shown in Figs. 3 and 4, and is con- 
structed in a library in a private house. The stairs give access 
to a little gallery equipped with bookshelves and cases, the space 
beneath being devoted partly to the inevitable hot water radiator, 
but chiefly to y cupboards with flush doors completely covered with 
a patterned wall-paper. The stairs are disposed diagonally, 
and thus cut across the corner and provide space for a simple 
corner cupboard in the angle. The revealed woodwork is Rio 
rosewood dull polished and carved, which imparts a dignified 
richness to an essentially simple composition. 

Two views of a noble staircase given in Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate 
another example of work by the same talented designers. 
Although this design is based on historic forms, it is nevertheless 
quite modern in feeling. 

Some idea of the scale can be gleaned by comparison with the 
furniture in the foreground and the seats under the first landing. 
The whole of the woodwork is carried out in dark oak wax 
polished. The carved newel post is an outstanding feature and 
by its mass and placing gives a much needed balance to the 
design. 

Other features of note are the gracefully proportioned window 
with a simply defined sill faced with black marble, the wonderful 
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8. AT PAUL POIRET’S SHOWROOMS IN PARIS. 


A staircase in which the balustrade is based on the same motif as 

that in Fig. 7. These two staircases, so alike in form, so dis- 

similar in effect, provide an extremely fit illustration of the 

leagues which divide and the links which unite French art of the 
past and the present. The walls are bare concrete. 


Designer and Craftsman : EDGAR BRANDT. 


electrolier, and the elegant furniture, set against a background | 
of cool stone. i 

The chaste staircase shown in Fig. 7 strikes a different key.” 
These stairs are in the Nancy Municipal Theatre, and it was 
required that the balustrade should harmonize with the famous 
railings in the Place Stanislas, which by many are considered | 
the most perfect work of Jean Lamour. They were constructed 
in the eighteenth century when the art of the iron worker was} 
at its zenith. 

The balustrade in the Nancy Theatre is the work of thel 
master ironworker Edgar Brandt, and, it must be admitted) 
his work compares with its prototype for craftsmanship as well | 
as design. Ij 

Fig. 8, the grand staircase in the showrooms of the famous 
Paul Poiret of Paris, is of exceptional interest because it illus” 
trates a modified or modernized edition of the Nancy stairs” 
The motif is the same, and the work is again by Brandt, but her 
the craftsman has set himself to simplify the statement. Wha‘ 
could be more elegantly simple and effective than this example | 
Utterly plain, depending for its beauty on line, it attains its objec 
with the ease which inevitably betokens the accomplished artist 
And does it not compel one upwards! These two stairway! 
summarize the spirit of two ages: on the left the “chair,” thé 
coach, the bow, the skirted silken coat; on the right, the speed 
model, the ned, the waistless frock. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


A Craftsman’s Portfolio 


Being Pages devoted to the [Mlustration of Fine Craftsmanship. 


This is the third of 
the Craftsman’s Port- 
folios, of which the 
first and second dealt 
with Hall Lights and 
Door Furniture. The 
objects of this series 
ave to give some 
practical stimulus to 
modern —_craftsman- 
ship, to do what ts 
possible to bring 
craftsman and archi- 
tect into closer touch, 
and to make a_re- 
cord of good modern 
designs. 


III.-_Balconies and Balustrades in Metal. 


The family arms on the balustrade of the staircase at Claydon House. 

This is not a modern example, but the work of Sir Thomas Robinson, 

the author of the Letters to Earl Verney, published in an earlier part of 

this issue. The staircase was designed before 1760, and as an example 
of superb craftsmanship is perhaps not out of place here. 


Architect: StR THomMaAs ROBINSON. 


Any architect, 
craftsman, or firm, 
who would like to 
contribute to this port- 


folio, should  com- 


municate with The 
Supplement Editor, 
9g Queen Anne's Gate, 
Westminster, S.W.t. 
It ts hoped to deal 
with fires and fire- 
screens in the next 
portfolio. All con- 
tributions should be 
in the Editor's hands 
by the end of the 
first week in July. 


A newel in bronze for the Midland 
Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool. 
Architect: R. FRANK ATKINSON. 
Craftsmen ; S1NGER’s oF FROME. 


A wrought-iron panel. 


Designey : J. M. Piri£. 
Craftsman ; PIRIE & Co. 
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A newel in wrought-iron 
and bronze. 


Designer and Craftsman 
EDGAR BRANDT. 
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A wrought-iron newel in 
the s.s. “‘Orvieto.” 


Aychitect : 
A. N. PRENTICE. 


Craftsmen : 
H. H. Martyn. 


A balustrade and newel in 
wrought iron. 
(See p. 42.) 
Designer and Craftsman : 
EDGAR BRANDT. 


A design for a balcony railing, a balustrade or a grille. 


Designers and Craftsmen : BAGUES. 


A bronze balcony in the Port of London Authority building. 


Architect : StR Epwin Cooper. 
Craftsman ; WILLIAM SMITH, 
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The newel of the staircase 
at 36 Smith Square, 
London. 


A ychitect 3) 
Str EDWIN LUTYENS, R.A. 


A newel in wrought iron 
in the Musée National du 
Louvre, Paris. 
Designer and Craftsman . 
EpGAR BRANDT. 


A panel in the staircase balustrade at 36 Smith Square, London. 


Architect: Str Epwin Lutyens, R.A. 


A centre motif, taking the form of a panther, in wrought iron. The 
animal is not cut out of sheet metal, but is forged from thick plates, the 
! plates being superimposed. 


Designers and Craftsmen : BAGUES. 
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‘ 


A wrought-iron balustrade on the main staircase of the Port of London Authority building. The centre plaque is of cast iron, 
but the scrolls at either end are of wrought iron. 


Architect . SiR EDWIN CooPER. Craftsman * WILLIAM SMITH. 


Two panels in wrought iron at Barkers’ new premises in Kensington. 


Architects : SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., AND H. L. CABOUCHE, O.B.E. 
Designer : C. A. L. Roperts. Craftsmen : THE BIRMINGHAM GUILD. 


“Dance”: A wrought-iron balustrade with bronze figures. 


Designer and Craftsman : EDGAR BRANDT. 
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A design for a window grille or balcony railing, or centre motif on a long balustrade. 


Designers and Craftsmen » BAGUES. 
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A design for a balcony railing, a balustrade, or a grille. 


Designers and Craftsmen ; BAGUES. 
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Staircase balustrading in wrought and cast iron with a bronze handrail, for the Westminster Bank in Angel Court, London. 


Architects : MEwES AND Davis. Craftsmen ; BAGUEs. 
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A balcony railing for the winter garden at the Hyde Park Hotel, Knightsbridge. 
Architects ; MEWES AND Davis. Craftsmen: BAGUES. 


A design for a window grille. 


Designers and Craftsmen . BAGUES. 


A wrought-iron balustrade in s.s. “‘Empress of Russia.’’ 
Architect G,. A. CRAWLEY. Craftsmen: H. H. Martyn. 
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THE LIBRARY 
OF THE 
UAINEPS TY OF HLEINOIS 


Plate I. 


IMSS 


TOWN HALL, MOLSHEIM, NEAR STRASBOURG. 


From a watercolour by E. Guy Dawber. 


August 1926. 
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Art and Internationalism. 


By the 


OMETIMES I have thought I would write a paper 

“Tn Praise of the Bourgeoisie,’ of that great central 

class of my fellow-countrymen whom Matthew 

Arnold, in the days of their prosperity and confident 
piety, labelled the Philistines; whose mere name is as a 
curse on the lips of heady speakers in many gatherings to-day ; 
from whose ranks came Shakespeare, and Nelson, and 
Darwin, and William Morris, and all but a few of those 
who have made the name of England illustrious, and 
brought new visions and new hope to men in other lands; 
whose burdens are the heaviest, and whose privilege it still 
is to have all men look to them to be the first ready to offer 
their sons and daughters when the State is in danger; who 
have brought with them from the days of their pre-eminence 
a deep-seated sense of obligation and of the claims of public 
duty. 

But a theme so national will, at first sight, rouse the 
antagonism of the artist; who at least since the days of 
Byron has aimed at emphasizing by his dress and his habits 
of life his difference from the ordinary citizen. This attitude 
is a growth of the nineteenth century. In the Renaissance 
an artist differed from his fellows only in being more skilful 
with hand and brain. Benvenuto was a wild man, but it 
was with an impetuous ferocity which was of his very 
nature. He had no need to advertise his difference, like 
the villain in a melodrama, with cloak and over-shadowing 
hat. This pose of withdrawal from ordinary life has only 
flourished among artists since the days when the importance 
of their skill began to be doubted. 

Though the more extravagant manifestations of Bohe- 
mianism are to-day at a discount, it still remains true that 
an artist would hold it more distinguished, and more in 
character, to be an avowed Communist than an avowed 
churchwarden. And, above all, the highbrow at least will 
pride himself on his sympathies with internationalism rather 
than nationalism. 

But however open we may keep our minds, however 
broad our sympathies with mankind in every land, we 
must, if we think about the matter at all, come to agree that 
internationalism, though it may be of commercial or scientific 
importance, is primarily a danger for the artist. It must 
be a serious deprivation for him to forego the source of 
inspiration which lies in the intimate savour of the things 
of his own people, of the ways of looking at life which, 
whether he likes them or not, are of the very fibre of his 
fellow-countrymen, and by inheritance intimately his own: 
for the Englishman—the village backed by the downs, the 
public school with its enthusiasms and its limitations, 
scarlet coats in autumn coverts, football and cricket, folk- 
song and country dance, lean mothers riding to hounds, 
broad-bottomed policemen and fisherfolk, the draymen of 
Barclay and Perkins mobbing a distinguished foreigner 
Suspected of cruelty to women, bronzed youngsters 
dispensing unhurried justice in the midst of jungle and fever 


about the world. Who shall sum up more than a handful 
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Editor. 


of our national characteristics? Yet we are conscious of 
them here and there by contrast with other peoples ; even if 
in this age, when reading is more common than thinking, 
we are easily bemused by phrases, and can talk, with 
no sense of its complete irrelevance to our own people, 
of a “bourgeoisie,” a title which can be properly applied 
only to small provincial towns of the Continent of 
Europe. 

Hard is it to put in words, but it is there—a flavour, a 
difference, a quintessence of nationality: to some more 
evident in one aspect, to others in another—in our religion, 
with its officers of good breeding, in our countryside, in 
our towns, marked by the unfortunate prosperity of the 
‘seventies, in our little roads, like passages laid with linoleum 
through the dog-rose hedges. And all this, though it is 
difficult to explain it with clarity, is of vital importance to 
the artist. For his self-expression flowers from the 
quickening of emotion, and he cannot, at the lowest, afford 
to neglect a source of emotion so near to his hand. If for 
him man becomes merely humanity in the abstract, his 
feelings must become, in the phrase of Aristotle’s criticism 
of Plato’s theory of civic relations, meagre and watery. 
Thus, for the architect, the conception of a house will be that 
of a hygienic abode for a section of humanity, and the 
word ‘‘ home,” with all its implications, become meaningless. 
He will find himself without vital sympathy, lacking the 
bond of shared hopes and shared prejudices, trying to 
make something of the lowest common multiple of all 
people’s characteristics, a flavoured cordial of the lees of 
the wine of mankind. 

We live so subject to phrases that even a committee of 
despots, with all the usual apparatus of historical tyrannies, 
is in some way supposed to have a claim on the sympathies 
of those who work for liberty. But even if we can clear our 
minds of these muddled ideas, we shall surely find that art, 
and particularly architecture, can never flourish in the 
dilute air of a vague internationalism. Historically it has 
been the vivid parochialism of City States, of Athens, or 
Venice, or the Netherland towns, or the concentrated self- 
consciousness of a great Court, of the Medici or the Grand 
Monarque, that have proved the most fertile soil for the arts. 
And in spite of the breaking down of barriers and the inter- 
change of ideas it will remain so, at least for our time. 

All this is not to say that we may not learn from a study 
of the self-expression of other races. This throws new light 
on our own, and gives a keener relish to that sense of 
individuality, of peculiarity, which is the starting-point for 
the artist, whatever his medium. Technically we may 
learn new forms—not what to say, but how to say it 
freshly and in our own way. Thus the harmony of diversity 
comes to enrich the family of man, and to lay fuller stress 
on the variety of its gifts. But, when all is said, art in 
any form, if it is to have a real flavour and significance, can 
no more grow out of internationalism than Esperanto could 
produce a literature. 


The King of 
Denmark and 
the dangers of 
green figs. 


The Ballroom. 


Letters of an Eighteenth-Century Architect—III. 
Sir Thomas Robinson, Bart., to Ralph, 2nd Earl Verney. 


Edited by Margaret M. Lady Verney & Patrick Abercrombie. 


Continued from the letter dated 27th August 1768, and addressed from 
Chelsea. See THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: July 1926, p. 3. 


I refer you to the newspapers, relative to his Mjty of Denmark, 
he has disappointed rooos & ten thousands in not going to 
York Races. Take care of Green Figs, his flux was brought upon 
him by eating three only—he took a vomit last Sunday has liv’d 
very retir’d this week. I was at his levee this morns, he looks 
thin, his courtiers say he sets out for York next Munday in his 
way to York (sic) 

But this is a digression—as matters now stand I think it 
totally impossible to carry up the Hall & Ball room this winter, 
for if the roof of the latter should not be secure, M' Rose can’t 
proceed with the cove—on the other hand, if yt LP by adding 
a N° of carvers can get the Capitals of the Front finished on the 
ground or att least such part of them as can’t be workt above, & 
I have the entablature ready to put up as soon as the Capitals 
are finish’d & get a sufficient N° of able Carpenters to prepare 
the roofs of Hall & Belvedere—& let M* Rose turn his thought 
People to this work only, you may get great part of this room 
finish’d by Lady Day next. 

I mention this as an Expedient, but being convinc’d that the 
roof of the ball room is not sufficiently strong—I should not do 
my Duty to y* L¢”, not to speak my thoughts, as y™ well wisher 
& an honest man—I remain with great Sincerity y™ most obliged 
humble Servt 

TuHos. ROBINSON, 


P.C. I think it so necessary that yt L4P should have this letter 
witht delay, that I have sent it with many interlineations etc. 
as I have kept no copy. I beg yt L4? would keep the original 
& hope to hear soon of y' determination. 


(Addressed to Biddlesdon near Brackley) 


roth Sept. 1768. 
My Lord, 


You will receive from me att the same time you receive this Rg, 


four folio sides of Architecture relative to your works att Claydon 
—this letter will be very short, as all letters should be, when 
they solely relate to the businefs of the writer. 

Could yt L* conveniently come to Town when a board will 
be necessary to declare a Dividend, you might be of singular 
use to me. 

Sir Rich* Glynn continues in France, & without y* presence 
& assistance I am afraid there will be no board, & I have to lay 
before them some claims, & alterations of rules & orders, wch 
tho’ more calculated for the benefit of Ranelagh in general than 
for myself, yet oppositions some times arise from wrong headed 
People. 

Yt L4 being in the Chair, & my known Friend, may obviate 
all difficulties—perhaps happily for me y™ own business may 
bring you to Town some day next week—the Monday or Tuesday 
following I propose to call a board to declare & to pay this year’s 
Dividend, but till I hear from y* L4 on this head I will fix no 
day. Sure I am from the benevolent turn of mind, which 
experience has taught me you most amply possess you will att 
all events forgive this liberty from yt L*?’s most oblig’d & 
most sincere hum: Servt 

THos. ROBINSON. 


I write nothing of news & the K. of Denmark—flattering 
myself it may not be inconvenient y' coming to Town as before 
mention’d. 


Chelsea 10 Sept. 1768. 
My dear Lord, 
Your letter of the third instant gave me a reall pleasure, 
from thence being convinc’d that my fear was groundless—viz. 


busi 


Eal 
begs 


that my zeal & disinterested desire of being of some service, with fal 
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A RECONSTRUCTION 


OF DHE BALLROOM Al CLAY DON HOUSE: 


This was the room which put Sir Thomas Robinson to so much trouble, for when the roof was built it gave ominous signs of being too 

much for the walls, so that both Mr. Lightfoot and Mr. Clegg “‘very seriously declared” that it would endanger the building. Whether 

Sir Thomas ever solved this problem will never be known; towards the end of the present instalment we find that Mr. Rose’s men, the 
‘‘plaisterrers,’’ had fled for fear of the roof falling in. 
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regard to your Buildings att Claydon had carried me too farr, 
in speaking my sentim® against one, you had long employ’d 
in that work, but no motive whatever influenc’d me thereto, 
but y' Service, not having any personal Pique ag*t Mr. Light- 
foot, nor thank God can say with a safe conscience, ag*t any one 
Living, & am well pleas’d indeed, that y' L¢P begins to be 
convine’d that he can’t be of the least use to you, with regard 
to the work now going on att Claydon, & this I am very sure of, 
laying him, as the Middle Man, out of the question, two material 
points will be gain’d, saving a great deal of money but what is much 
more essential to y" L4P a great deal of time. I call the last more 
valuable, as att y' L4p’s time of Life, a loss on that head, is 
irreparable; the loss on the former by time & economy may be 
retriev d—the other not—keep therefore your resolution, that 
att Lady Day 1770, the whole work must be compleate’d give 
me power & confidence in persuance of that resolution, & I will 
pawn my Life agst one shilling that agst that period, you shall 
not see a Carpenter, Joyner, Mason & Bricklayer, Cart or Wheel- 
barrow, in or about y" house, in this Include finishing y™ peice 
of Water & intended fence round yt Park, & all this with' 
giving y" L’p any other trouble, than to examine the plans & 
designs, & orders relative thereto, before I send them down— 
& after y* LP's approbation, or correction, to let no other 
except Mt Webb, y' Steward see them. Mr* Clegg will alone in 
this case be answerable that the work is well executed, & within 
the time limited, this was the method I invariably persued att 


_ Castle Howard, pending 12 years’ work—& during that time, 


there was not £10 lost 7m mistakes or alterations, which is scarce 
credible, I appointed one Luccoop, who stood in the Situation 
I would place Mt Clegg, he was honest, active & able, those 
3 necessary qualities M' Clegg possesses, runs no risque with 
regard to his own opinion, of what does not appear very clear 
to his judgmt, but sends directly to me, for an explanation & 
wch he shall always have by the return of the post. Alterations 
of new works going on, cost more money, than may att first be 
imagined, which proceed from 3 causes,—the first cause the 
overlooker, or Clerk of the Works, often thinks himself wiser 
than the Architect. A remarkable instance hapn’d att old 
Sir Wm. Strickland’s in Yorkshire; L¢ Burlington gave him a 


. beautiful design, with a Palladian roof, & an Attick Story, 


instead of garrets & the old wretched & ugly roof of our Gothick 
ancestors—when the house was compleated, Sir W™ went down, 
pleasing himself that he had improv’d the bad taste of his 
County, & should be the object of the Envy of his neighbours, 
when alas he found the old fashion’d roof, and many other 
material alterations from the plan—he was not of a very passive 
disposition, & said everything that rage & disappointment 
could utter—att last the undertaker of the Building was allow’d 
to make his defense—wch was in few words, that he took it for 
granted the Architect had made a mistake, therefore he put on 
the sort of roof etc—of all Seats in that neighbourhood ; no reply 
of Sir Wm’s could however alterr the mistakes, & it was a 
constant mortification to him while he lived— 

The 2"¢ cause is the Architect himself often alters his opinion, 
Kent’s alterations cost his clients much money indeed, especially 
to the Duke of Newcastle & Mt Pelham. The Signior as he 
was call’d, often gave his orders, when he was full of Claret, & 
he did not perhaps see the works for several months after, he 
had indeed a pretty concise, tho’ arbitrary manner to sett all 
right, for he would order without consulting his employers 
3 or 4 hundred pounds of work, or more to be directly pull’d 
down, & then correct the plan & bring it to what it ought to have 
been att first. 

_ Your present Architect drinks /ittle Claret & never frames an 

opinion, with regard to Architecture witht much thought & 
study—afterwards never makes any alteration, so y" L4P sees 
you are safe with regard to this 2™¢ cause. 

The third cause is that the Builder himself often alters his 
opinion after the work is begun, with regard to yt L4P I have 
no fear on that head therefore flatter myself, as little will be 
spent in alteration here, as was att Castle Howard. 

Don’t my dear Lord be afraid of the enormity of the expense 
of finishing as above mention’d it will not be so much as some 
imagine—the Dukes of Norfolk, Devonshire & Northumberland, 
as also the Duke of Bedford, L4 Scarsdale, L4 Tilney, Sir Gregory 
Pope & several others have expended more in the heigth of their 
works, than what yours will cost, within the time allotted, and 

E2 


you will then enjoy a Hall & Gallery finished from the justest 
rules of Grecian & Roman Architecture, & one of the compleatest 
Seats in the Kingdom, where y* L¢? & good Lady’Verney will 
always have it in y™ power from y* good understanding & most 
Friendly disposition to make many happy & yr rooms always 
full, should you confine y' company to those only, who you 
have oblig’d—out of this N° should you indeed deduct the 
ungrateful | am afraid there would be no squeezing, but many 
Lapses—I can answer for one att least, whose place can never 
be a vacuity on that head—whatever my real or imputed feelings 
may be, none shall accuse me of ingratitude to Lord or Lady 
Verney to whom I subscribe myself with the greatest regard & 
respect an oblig’d humble Serv 
TuHos. ROBINSON. 


P.C. I have this post sent to Mt Clegg two large drawings & 
answers to all his queries—one of the plans contain, the plan 
& upright of the Octagon of the Hall—& he shall soon have 
drawings att large of the capitals of the Columns of the Front— 
they will be very fine & to make such drawings as workmen cannot 
mistake, requires great pains & length of time—but however 
shall send them by Tuesday’s post. . . . 

Pour faire bonne bouche 1 think it necessary to make this 
declaration, that neither y™ Steward, nor any other employ’d 
in your works may have any umbrage on my account—that I 
never will interfere in recomending materials of any sort, or 
workmen or Tradespeople under any description—it is true I 
have recomended M* Rose, because I knew he was the first 
man in the Kingdom as a Plaisterrer, & was able & honest & 
would & can do y" work, within the time, provided he is not 
retarded by others, wch has been the case—& out of the above 
general resolution, I must except my desire to bring down the 
capahility Brown—att least to give an opinion of y* intended 
peice of water—but I only mention this a wish, y™ L4P will do 
(as) you please 


hs 


The following year there is an undated proposal (with the 
letters of 1769) from Sir T. R. “to the proprietors of Rane- 
lagh,”’ offering to sell two pieces of ground to give “an Oppor- 
tunity of Access and Recess for carriages to & from Ranelagh 
by different roads, to prevent that Tumult, Delay, Embarass- 
ment & Danger which the want of them w* frequently 
occasion.”” “On nights of the greatest resort, the whole 
of the ground is covered with carriages . . . & it is from the 
produce of such nights that a Dividend is principally formed. 
Ranelagh in its original state had little or no use for these 
grounds but when it became a favourite place of Resort to 
people of fashion, the Proprietors found it necessary to 
hire, these two grounds for the different purposes above 
mention’d.”’ 

Sir Thos. Robinson’s proposal is that they should buy the 
ground from him instead of paying a yearly rental. 


once more Adieu. 


Chelsea 29 July 1769, Saturday. 
My dear Lord, 
I return you many thanks for y' most obliging letter. 
This day the Proprietors met, & £80 a share was (as proposed 
by the Managers) agreed to—being £20 a share more than ever, 
was paid before—this summ with the amount of the two notes, 
you will please to draw for & y™ draft shall be paid att sight— 
we met & did our business with most perfect harmony—& many 
civil things were said to me on the occasion. . . . 
With my best complyts to the Countess, concludes me to 
yiself, an oblig’d & most Faithful humble Servt 
THOos. ROBINSON. 


P.S. If you chuse I should bring that money down with me, 
it is equally the same to me— 


* * * 


Chelsea 10 August 1769. 
My dear Lord, 
Y' expressions of good will to me, you shall never have 
cause to repent. Enclos’d are two Bank post bills, according 
to y' desire the one for {80 & the other for £100. . . . 


Compliments. 


The ‘‘ first man 
in the Kingdom 
as a 
Plaisterrer.”’ 


Capability 
Brown. 


Ranelagh 
Shares. 


Lightfoot ‘‘ an 
ignorant knave 
with no small 
spice of 
madness in his 
composition.” 


Ailsbury Races. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: 


THE NORTH HALL AND GREAT PARLOUR. 


This is probably the ‘‘Great Eating Room’’ which so shocked Sir Thomas: ‘‘Such a Work as the World never saw”’ as Mr. Lightfoot 


describes it. 


The overmantel suggests the designs of the period made up from pattern books. 


The carving on the door-hood is 


extremely delicate. 


With regard to what is stirring, I refer you to the Daily papers, 
who tell you all they know & much more than they know, with 
the greatest attachment y* L4?’s most oblig’d humb. Serv, 

TuHos, ROBINSON. 


I am very glad yt L*P begins to suspect Lightfoot—it being 
what the world have long done—as an ignorant Knave, with no 
small spice of madness in his composition. I went lengths to 
open y' LP's eyes long since, but witht success, but as time 
brings everything to bear, I knew truth would come out—and I 
now venture to prophecy that yt Ls loss on his acct will 
turn out much greater than you imagine—as you enquire daily 
in y' own taste, many of his works—will be destroy’d by yt 
L¢ & others, I too much fear from building with bad materials 
& witht rule, order or proportion particularly the gallery, but 
more of that when we meet—& this last nam’d room—will 
require the most serious attention— 


* * * 


Chelsea 17th August 1769, 
Thursday. 
My dear Lord, 

Last Post brought me the Honour of y‘ Lordship’s letter 
of the 15th—the contents of which will alter totally the Plan I had 
laid down as to the time of waiting on your Lordship in Bucking- 
hamshire. As the Races of Ailsbury will interfere with the 
Jubillee of Stratford on Avon, & y* L4? (being Representative 
of the County) preferring the former prevents my measure of 


being at Biddlesdon the beginning of the next month, & going 
with you from thence to the Jubilee. 

I have therefore fix’d being at Ailsbury (& shall bring Jones 
with me) on Saturday night to be at Claydon on Sunday morning 
at seven & stay with you there till Sunday Evening at seven. 
Thus we shall have 12 hours to ourselves, which is sufficient to 
answer all necessary purposes—M* Webb, your Steward & M* 
Clegg being there—I have wrote this Post to the latter, that he 
may be in the way, Sunday being a day when the Buildings will 
be clear of Workmen of all sorts, everything can be more 
accurately & minutely examin’d. 

With regard to your request to meet M* Lightfoot at his House 
in the Borrough with M* Clegg & M* Jones, most certainly I will 
comply with your request, & observe your Directions—the more 
you sift into this ignorant Villain’s conduct, (for such I can prove 
him) the more you will be astonish’d—in my own opinion, you 
will gain little information or restitution from any measure you 
can take with him, but by a Bill in Equity—for a Discovery & 
which he must answer on Oath & may thereby & must bring 
truth to light—however, as I said before, I will observe yr 
directions Viz. to try more moderate measures, before that last 
dernier resort to bring a Rogue to Justice, is try’d. 

I purpose laying at Ailsbury on Sunday night, & shall go next 
morning to Sir Wm. Stanhope’s & return on Wednesday to 
London, where I am necessitated to be on a matter of great 
importance. 

As soon as arriv’d at Ailsbury on Saturday night, I will send 
an Express over to Claydon, & if he does not find yt L¢ there, 


A meetitt 
Lightfoo 
suggeste 
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to go on directly to Biddlesdon for fear this letter should not 
reach you—it is some inconvenience to me I own to carry this 
measure into execution, as to my leaving London at this time, 
but however it shall be done, as in my opinion the Business I 
go down upon is not only to make a thoro’ examination into 
the (safety) of M* Lightfoot’s walls in the Ball Room & so take 
the proper measure to prevent that Room opening into two 
equal parts from the weight of the roof & Timber—the bad 
materials of the Walls & improper manner of carrying on the 
Works etc. etc. etc.—but also to bring back Mt Rose’s Men who 
* have fled for fear of the Roof falling in, but to hasten the 
covering in of the Hall etc. 

Your LP will please to observe that every Moment’s delay, 
is a Moment of danger which has made (me) at all events to deter- 
mine to meet you at Claydon on Sunday morning. Adieu my 
dear Lord, with my best Compts to the Countess & pray assure 
her my next visit into Bucks shall be to pay my Compts to 
her Lady‘? at Biddlesdon & wch shall be done this Season. 


Tuos. ROBINSON. 
* * * 


Chelsea 26th August 1769. 
My Lord, 

M* Lightfoot appointed my meeting him this morn att 
nine—accordingly I went & was within a very few minutes of 
the time, & am just return’d home—« as follows is the purport 
of the meeting. 

. He rec‘ me in his parlour with his Hat on his head an austere 
look, fierce as an Eastern Monarch, his Eyes sparkl’d fire, his 
Countenance angry & revengeful—did not ask me to sit down, 
said as he knew what I came about, he had desir’d a Person to be 
witness to what pass’d between us—I ask’d who he was, he 
reply’d a gentleman, had a vote for the County of Middlesex & 
that his name was Collier—on further enquiry I found he was a 
strong Wilkite, & dealt in the Silk way—so much for digression. 

I then open’d my Commission & told him I came as y* L*’s 
Friend, & if he chose it, to be also his Friend—wch was to have 
everything between you to be settled in the most amicable man- 
ner, & the sure & only way to do that was to shew me all that 
belong’d to y* L¢? workt or not workt, & that he wd give leave 
for Mr. Jones (who came with me) & M' Clegg to take a Catalogue 
& send to y' L*?. I explain’d & said my meaning was, those 
things that you had paid for, as I should advise y* L*? to send 
everything under that description immediately to Claydon—he 
reply’d the whole was paid for & that he had 20 demand on yt 
L*p—that he was very willing a Catalogue should be directly 
taken by the two above mention’d & was very willing everything 
should be sent to Claydon, when yt L4? gave orders for that 
purpose—in the course of our 
conversation he said he had 
recommended this to y" LP 
two years since, as he well 
knew two of a Trade (meaning 
your humble Serv‘) could never 
agree, as I went with a resolu- 
tion not to reply to any im- 
pertinence he might be guilty 
of, by word, or deed—I seem’d 
not to hear, what to ans‘ pro- 
perly must have carried me to 
lengths— 

I left the two Persons to take 
the Catalogue & they not being 
return’d, I take this opportunity 
to give my opinion—relative to 
the affair in hand, as from long 
experience, I know, when any 
gentleman has got into the 
hands of a bad woman, or a 
scoundrel or rogue—to get out 
of them as soon & as well as he 
can, & with as little noise as he 


the marbles unwrought to be taken from his Custody & sent to 
Claydon—that being done—-you will have him in yt power & he 
must give you the designs for finishing the work begun, it is 
many hundred pounds of work & materials, you will by this 
means get into y' hands. When that material point is settled, 
I should send, was it my own case, for Mt Mastom the mason 
who has workt many years under him, & could unravell many 
things necessary for y' LP to know & assist in finishing the work 
—he pretends it can’t be done without him etc. etc. but when 
you are in possession as above, believe me he will be humble, 
& talk a different language. 

It is now four a Clock & M* Jones & Mt Clegg are just come 
in & brought the List of what belongs to yt L4P written by 
Mr Lightfoot’s own hand—If my opinion be taken, M* Clegg 
will be soon in Town, when, if I can be of any further service, 
y' L4P may freely command y* most obliged humble Servt 

THos. ROBINSON. 


I beg my most respectful compts to Ly. Verney. 


P.S. M* Lightfoot says he has let his House & Shop & the 
Tenant to take possession at Michs (he is going to live at Deptford), 
y' L*P therefore sees no time is to be lost. 


* * * 
My Lord, Chelsea gth Sept. 1769. 


On the 26th of last month I wrote yt Lordship a long letter 
relative to my meeting M* Lightfoot at his own House—was in 
hopes ere this to have had y* L*?’s resolution on that head. 

I have since seen Mt Rose, who at my persuasion is willing to 
send his men to finish the ceiling in the Ball Room, which he says 
can be done by Candlemass—as I think there will be no danger at 
present with the bulging of the Wall—everything is on the spot & 
above half the Work is finish’d—for God’s sake, therefore my 
Lord, don’t let this Work be delay’d—he is extremely uneasy that 
the Wives of Petroles & Couldock have orders to quit their Houses, 
these he says are the two best of his men, & it will be a great 
expense to them to move. 

Ere this your L¢? must be inform’d you have not a Board for 
the Columns in the Hall, nor a Board for the Floor of the Ball 
Room—« Clegg says scarce enough for the Floor of the Drawing 
Koom—in that, my L* instead of getting the whole done at Lady 
Day next, as was proposed, I can’t guess any time it will be done. 
M' Lightfoot’s design for finishing the great eating Room, 
shock’d me so much & is so much the ridicule of all who have 
seen or heard of it, & which when done, y* L*? will undo—that it 
would be want of that Friendship I profess to yt L?P not to 
acquaint you thereof—& therefore I will undertake to do it on a 
different design, in some measure parallel to & proper to the 
Work of the Hall & Ball Room 
—with regard to the Saloon & 
Drawing-Room they are not so 
bad, & their absurdities might 
be easily remedied—As to the 
Rooms above I should leave 
‘em to be finished as he pleased 
all this may be done, with 
regard to the great Eating 
Room at an easter Expense than 
it will cost you ever to finish 
what he has begun—& if done 
by him will indeed be what he 
expresses very justly—such a 
Work as the World never saw. 

Perhaps I go too far, my 
zeal for what may be to your 
Honour & Profit induces me 
thereto—that will I make no 
doubt plead my cause—& I 
hope soon to hear from your 
L*p, & your resolutions that IJ 
may acquaint M' Rose thereof 
which, with my best Compts 


can—On that principle permit 
me to advise you to send Clegg 
witht loss of time to London, & 
get every carving belonging to 
y* L*P pack’d or cased up, & 


THE CHINESE ROOM. 


Another of the “‘absurdities’’ done under the control of the irrepressible 
Mr. Lightfoot, illustrating the ‘‘no small spice of madness in his com- 
position.’” He must, indeed, have been a man well worth knowing, but 
he hopelessly shocked Sir Thomas, who hoped to lead Earl Verney’s taste 
from these Chinese excesses into the chaste simplicity of Adam. 


to the Countess, concludes me 
to yt L? an oblig’d & most 
Faithful humble Servt 
TuHOos. ROBINSON. 
(To be continued.) 


Advice to the 
Earl, 


Conditions at 
Claydon. 


Lightfoot’s 
designs shock 
Siv Thomas. 


In Spain. 


Some Examples of Brick, Plaster, and Granite in 


The Spanish Renaissance. 


[= Araconcse Brickwork. 
By. W252 Elton: 


T is only within the last 

few years that Spanish 

architecture has really 

come into its own. In 
America whole towns are 
springing up in a derivative 
Spanish style; a _ volcanic 
energy goes to the making of 
them, and they often have 
more pinnacles to the square 
yard, and more tiles to the 
square inch, than anything 
that was ever seen in Anda- 
lusia or Castile. But until 
quite a short time ago the 
whole style was surrounded 
with a considerable mystery, 
and anyone who tried _ to 
study it in books was likely 
to be disappointed. Not that 
books were scarce; there were 
plenty of them; in fact, the 
shelves of libraries fairly 
groaned with works’ on 
Spanish travel; but what the 
old writers were really hunt- 
ing for was not so much 
architecture as adventure. 
Riding about in parties, 
under the guidance of some I. 
old brigand, or _ retired 
quartermaster of cavalry, 
they might stop to admire a ruined palace; they would 
spend a week at the Alhambra, and even a few hours 
at the Escorial; but what they really hoped for, in their 
heart of hearts, was to be captured and held up to ransom, 
and so have something really stirring to write home about. 
There were brilliant exceptions, such as Prentice’s book 
on the Plateresque; but as a rule criticism was directed 
almost entirely to Moorish work, and if the Renaissance 
was mentioned at all it was usual to say that there were 
few good examples of the style in Spain, and that those 
few were the work of Italians. This latter criticism was 
surprisingly common. It was discouraging to read, right 
on the front page of Baedeker’s Introduction, that the 
Renaissance suggested “A transplanted, overgrown and 
luxuriant Italian garden ’’; to hear of a traveller “ picking 
his way through the labyrinthine streets of an old 
Spanish town,” and failing to find anything Spanish. 
Murray’s Guide broke the news still less gently; it just 
said Italian models were copied. And that was that. 
There was not much object in going all the way to 


THE SEMINARY, TDERUEL, 


Showing the effect of the top arcades at a distance. 


Spain—with all the horrors 
described by Baedeker (“ Fish 
in inland regions is seldom 
fresh’; ‘“‘ Pocket medicine- 
cases are convenient ’’)—not 
much use going all that way, 
to see something that had 
already been far better done 
in Florence or Rome. 
However, within the last 
ten. years or so an entirely 
new light has been thrown 
on the subject. New material 
has been revealed, which to 
an architect is of far more 
vivid interest than the better- 
known discoveries of classical 
remains, or that much-boomed 
object the Tutankhamen 
tomb. Books have begun to 
appear in Spain and America 
—histories by Lamperez, 
monographs by Byne and 
Stapley and others—which 
reveal a whole new side of 
the Spanish style; merely to 
turn their pages rather takes 
one’s breath away ; instead of 
a weak, sham-Italian manner, 
there are buildings here which 
have all the full-blooded 
qualitv of those horses bred 
at Jerez, of English, Arab and old Spanish stock ; which, 
although there are mixed strains in their pedigree, still 
manage to look like thoroughbreds. In fact, it becomes a 
question whether one is not entering new fields of architec- 
tural endeavour, such as neither Michelangelo nor Palladio 
ever dreamed of. What this new Spanish contribution to 
architecture amounts to, can best be discussed in connection 
with particular buildings. But to get at the first broad 
difference between the Spanish and Italian styles, one may 
ask, what did Palladio dream of ? Possibly of a land where 
there was neither stone nor plaster nor marble to worry 
about but just a substance; a nameless, white substance, 
in which one could be free to work out an ideal system of 
proportions. Whatever the Spaniard dreamed of, it was 
not this. Material, in Spain, remained the chief source of 
inspiration; and the Renaissance developed freely along at 
least four different lines, according to whether the material 
available was granite, freestone, brick, or brick-and-plaster. 
The present articles therefore illustrate three of these 
styles; they are only meant to show what exists and 
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Photo: J. Mova, Saragossa. 


Plate II. August 1926, 
Tit wiOUSE ORS thE PE LLIUTOsS MALE IN, 


An example of Spanish brickwork at its best. The facade is entirely simple, but the 
brickwork, helped by the contrast with stone base and plaster cornice, produces an effect of 
great richness, colour and solidity. 
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how to find it, for Spanish work 
evades reproduction, and its best 
qualities—colour, sense of material, 
bold massing in three dimensions—are 
just those that a photograph refuses to 
give. There is still no substitute for 
an actual visit to the country. But 
as a rule the problem is to find where 
to go, without wasting most of the time 
on a “ picturesque tour,’’ which, archi- 
tecturally speaking, leaves some of the 
best districts untouched. 

In order to see the three great brick 
districts of Spain, as given by Lamperez 
—Aragon, Andalusia and Castile—one 
would have to take a sort of aerial 
view of the country; when Aragon 
would appear as a reddish-grey desert, 
running down from the middle of the 
Pyrenees to nearly the level of Valencia. 
It looks rather dry and thirsty; hardly 
the paradise for an architect ; yet rivers 
do run across the country, in a thin 
network, like veins on a dead leaf, and 
the rare towns scattered along their 
banks have a cheerful oasis character, 
which is reflected to some extent in the 
buildings. The typical Aragonese palace 
is a huge fortress-like affair, rising up 
from the street or square as_ blank 
and sheer as a cliff; it suggests that 
other type of desert architecture—the 
Egyptian temple; but there are always 
sudden bursts of rich brick panelling 
and decoration, or unexpectedly fine 
carving on the wooden cornice. A long 
line of towns runs from north to south 
of the country, Huesca, Saragossa, 
Calatayud, Daroca, Teruel; one can 
reach them all by rail, and stay at all 
except perhaps Daroca. Saragossa has 
been described by Byne and Stapley, 
so in the present case examples are 
chosen from elsewhere. 

Andalusia, far to the south, between 
mountains and the sea, would appear 
in spring as a vast emerald green plain, 
with Seville and its coloured domes and 
spires somewhere in the middle. Its brick has not been illus- 
trated, except for some towers at Ecija (in Soule’s Spanish 
Farmhouses)—most of them a richer and more Baroque varia- 
tion of the Giralda tower at Seville. The dim old photos in 
Spanish guide books give little idea of what really exists. 

Castile, the third district, which Baedeker compares to a 
“large open pie or tart,’ is also unexplored as far as brick goes, 
except for well-known towns like Alcala de Henares, where 
there is nothing of importance, and medieval or Romanesque 
remains at Coca, Cuellar, Lugareja and so on. Lamperez 
says “The great central plateau of Castile was rich in large 
brick buildings,” so possibly this is a field for discovery. 

Looking down on all these buildings, and those of 
Aragon in particular, one would notice the strange fact that 
many seem to have pieces missing from them; towers 
knocked off, ends of facades carried away bodily as if by 


Wren steeple 


2. AN ARAGONESE TOWER. 


This half-Gothic example comes from Teruel. 
Aragonese towers are usually built in several 
stages, beginning square and finishing octag- 
onal. The result has the tapering effect of the 
than the tower-like 
quality of the Italian campanile. 


rather 


a shell. Grass, marguerites and other 
plants grow thickly on the roofs, fixed 
in the cracks between the tiles. Every 
town possesses one or two of these 
derelict buildings, and their weedy and 
neglected appearance has convinced 
strangers that the inhabitants must 
be weedy and neglected too. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica speaks of the 
narrow gloomy streets”’ of Teruel and 
lack of enterprise of its inhabitants; 
Baedeker says the Aragonese are 
marked by “ exclusiveness, melancholy, 
bigotry and poverty.” Teruel sounds 
a good place to study this sort of 
thing ; they keep the skeletons of two 
lovers there—is it in the cathedral ?— 
and the whole place is so isolated that 
it seems impossible for foreign influences 
to have reached it. The train arrives 
late at night, after long, vague wander- 
ings in the desert; all one sees is a 
blaze of electric lights on the side of a 
hill, and even these are deceptive as 
the town itself is at the top, and the 
lights only belong to a staircase leading 
up from the station. The hotel bed- 
room is beautifully clean though—no 
deception about that; big windows, 
spotless red-tiled floor, even a couple 
of basket chairs. It is best to look at 
a Spanish town in the early morning, 
before the colour of everything has 
dissolved into a hard, metallic glare 

. One resolves to get up in good 


ce 


time. 
There are various ways of being 
wakened in Teruel. Sometimes the 


mules clank their chains in their own 
hotel below, or the fly which has roused 
them comes up obligingly and does the 
same for you, crawling slowly across 
your face, while all the other flies 
in the world hover somewhere near, 
uttering soft cries of delight. Once some 
enthusiasts played the national anthem 
under the windows, on what sounded like 
silver trumpets—a stirring tune under 
the circumstances; another time an orange patch of light 
fell on the bed, and there was a loud sound of guitars 
and people singing. It seemed incredible in a quiet 
country town ; besides, they were singing really well. Out- 
side there was nothing to be seen at first but a blazing bar 
of the same orange light, where the sun was catching the 
ridge on the opposite side of the valley ; then some trees 
appeared, vague patches in the distance ; an engine in the 
station, some hundreds of feet below, sent up a thin column 
of steam ; and on the terrace below—the public parade of 
the place—was a small, compact group, the guitarrists on 
the ground, the two singers standing up in the middle. Were 
they making a film? I never liked to ask: but there was no 
camera to be seen anywhere, so it is just possible that the 
whole thing was a genuine manifestation of exclusiveness, 
melancholy, bigotry and poverty. 


3n DELLE HOUSE OR MEE ES bE NIP b AS: 


This building was once a palace and belonged to the Escriche barons, but 
now the inside has been stripped bare and the ground floor is used as a 
Ford garage. The Roman brickwork is a soft, beautiful crimson. 


Not many people are about at that hour. The town stands 
on a cliff overlooking a valley, right in the heart of the Aragon 
desert ; seen in the early morning light, it resembles a solid 
hill of brickwork, with blue and green-tiled watch-towers 
rising up above it and flashing in the sun. Not a large 
place, though it is actually a city; you can walk round it in 
twenty minutes; and as you go, at every turn of the road 
curious new views open out; vast panoramas of the fiery- 
coloured Teruel hills, getting greyer in the distance till at 
last there is nothing to be seen but a dim, cobalt-blue line. 
A thin stone aqueduct crosses from one hill to another, with 
a brick tower showing under one of its arches; palaces, 
monasteries, crowds of brown-tiled roofs. Yet it is not quite 
like Italy; there is an absence of those notices one sees on 
the walls—‘‘ Death to so-and-so!’ Nothing but a faded 
circus poster flapping in the wind, bearing the legend “ Great 
success of Miss Roxana and her ferocious lions.”’ 

Of the buildings illustrated here Fig. 3 is a palace which 
once belonged to the Escriche barons, but is now known as 
the House of the Templars. It is just a fagade ; the inside 
has been stripped bare and the ground floor is now used as 
a Ford garage. Modern buildings make it rather shut-in 
and difficult to photograph, but it was built to command 


THE ARCHITECLURAL REVIEW. 


SO-CALLED 


HOUSE OF THE TEMPLAR , TERUEL 
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4. A MEASURED DRAWING. 


Several theories are put forward to account for the use of top arcades, 
but perhaps the most practical is that something of the kind is necessary 
for the purpose of cooling the house during a Spanish summer. 


an open view and tell at a distance of several miles. The 
walls are two feet thick at the top, so that the builders were 
able to get a monumental effect by revealing this thickness 
in a series of plain arches ; the faces of the bricks themselves 
average 6 in. by 14 in. and the mortar joints are about the 
same width. As one comes on the building round a corner, 
the effect is remarkable; it seems enormous, and absolutely 
dominates its surroundings. At first glance it is not very 
easy to see why, for there are none of the usual features of an 
Italian palace—rustications, quoins or pilasters; yet this 
crude facade fairly radiates power and dignity, and one 
begins to wonder how it is done. The windows are not even 
symmetrical, only roughly balanced out, and tied together 
by the arcade at the top. Apparently it is this arcade and 
the brilliant, sparkling Roman brickwork that do the trick; 
the colour of the latter (its effect disappears in a photograph) 
is a deep crimson, and soft and beautiful though it is, it 
quite overwhelms everything in the neighbourhood, so that 
the building holds its own without any further treatment; 
the effect of life and movement is completed by a brick string 
and cornice of harder, darker, moulded units—a common 
feature of Teruel buildings. The only difficulty with these 
cornices is their corners, which have to be of stone, unless 


the whole angle of the 
building is rounded, as in 
Fig. 6. (In the House of 
the Templars someone has 
painted the stone to look 
like brick, but as a rule it 
is left undisguised.) Top 
arcades are found all over 
Spain ; Spiers refers to them 
as an example of shadows 
put in the right place. The 
openings are usually arched 
in brick and square in 
stone, but there are ex- 
ceptions, for instance the 


Cuarte! de la Merced at 
Calatayud has its’ brick 
openings square. (This isa 


bad piece of work, though, 
for some of the lintels have 
sunk in the middle). One 
theory is that these galleries 
were originally meant to 
provide a sort of roof gar- 
den, where ladies could 
walk about unharmed when 
the streets below were not 


5. AN AQUEDUCT NEAR 
THE ESCORIAL. 

A brick aqueduct in Castile. 

The photograph shows one of the 

five arches in a wood near the 


6. THE SEMINARY, TERUEL. he 


A detail of the recessed arcading at the top of the building, and the very 


A close view of a rather difficult subject to photograph—the rounded 
subtle brick cornice. 


brick cornice of the Seminary. 


ARAGONESE BRICKWORK. 
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safe; but something of the 
sort is absolutely necessary 
to cool the house in a 
Spanish summer. This be- 
comes apparent if one sleeps 
just under the roof during a 
Valencian heat wave. The 
modern habit of filling the 
arcade openings with plas- 
ter, leaving only a small 
hole in every third or fourth 
arch, breaks up the design 
and gives an unpleasant, 
gap-toothed appearance to 
the facade. In the House 
of the Templars, the idea of 
the recessed arcading may 
have been suggested by 
some loopholes in the neigh- 
bouring half-Moorish tower 
of San Martin; these have 
four reveals, the last open- 
ing being a mere slit. 

Of the other buildings 
ulustrated here, the Semi- 
nary (Fig. 1) shows the 
effect of top arcades at 


Escorial. Its date and _ history 

could not be found, but big arches, 

somewhat the same in character 

can be seen in the medieval castles 
at Coca and Medina. 
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a distance; on the far side 
it runs down a cliff, so that 
its rounded cornice (Fig. 6) 
is not easy to photograph. 
The best brick aqueduct I 
could find was in Castile, a 
small one of five arches in a 
wood near the Escorial (Fig. 5). 
No one seemed to know its date 
or history, whether Roman or 
Renaissance, but big arches 
rather like these, and also an 
immense variety of thin, wide- 
jointed “ Roman” brickwork, 
can be seen in the medieval 
castles at Coca and Medina, 
illustrated in Hielscher’s Pic- 
turesque Spain. 

Aragonese towers are gene- 
rally in several stages, like 
Wren’s ; they begin square and 
finish octagonal, the transitions 
being neatly managed. The 
result has a tapering effect, 
unlike that of any well-known 
Italian campanile. There are 
other types, but this main idea 
of what a tower ought to be 
went right on from the Gothic 
to the Baroque. On the other 
hand the southern or Andalu- 
sian type has a square shaft 
(often Moorish), with either 
a conical “‘ extinguisher” top, 
covered with flat faience tiles, 
or some telescopic arrange- 
ment like that of the Giralda 
adaptations at Carmona and 


lection of Aragonese towers is at Calatayud, where you 
see them standing up like needles against an ash-coloured 


cliff as you come into 
the town. Those at 
Saragossa are coarser 
and rather suggest 
cast-iron. There must 
be a great number of 
unknown examples 
scattered all over 
Aragon ; for instance 
ath aleticas here mis 
one to be seen from 
the railway-station, 
octagonal, in three 
stages, with what 
seems to be inter- 
lacing brick  orna- 
ment on the upper 
panels. Of the two 
towers illustrated 
here, the half-Gothic 
example (Fig. 2) is 
from ~leruel. “(the 
drawing is from a 
photo, which suffered 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: 


8. AN ARAGONESE TOWER. 


A baroque tower from the church of San Juan at Calatayud. If 

this is compared with the half-Gothic tower, illustrated in Fig. 2, 

it will be seen that the Aragonese builders remained constant to 

their tradition of tower building in stages (in the manner of Wren) 

through all changes in style. Calatayud possesses one of the best 
collections of towers in Aragon. 


at Seville, with its various 
elsewhere. The best col- 


The question of the dates 


9. LA MARQUESA PALACE, TERUEL. 


La Marquesa is a stone palace in Teruel, and is one of the best things in Spain. 


entirely devoid of any ornament, except for the family arms at one corner. 


buildings is only now being gone into. 
by studying old documents, has already discovered the 
authorship of several, and was good enough to tell me that 


the common fate of negatives 
sent through the Spanish post 
and came back covered 
with mysterious marks). The 
baroque tower is from _ the 
church of St. (ejeohmiaan 
Calatayud (Fig. 8). 

Finally, for purposes of com- 
parison I have included a stone 
palace known as La Marquesa 
from Teruel, The elites 
Oswald Sickert, who lived in 
Madrid, once told me that he 
had seen a building which he 
thought really expressed Spanish 
pride; it consisted of a bare 
stone facade, with holes for 
windows, and no decoration 
whatever except the family 
shield at one Cormier aaa 
Marquesa is the nearest thing 
to this that I have been able 
to find (except in granite towns 
like Caceres). The top story 
is of brown plaster; the main 
entrance, now blocked up, is at 
the side—on the right in the 
photograph ; a large stone arch- 
way, like that of the House 
of the Templars. This stone 
palace and the cupola of Santa 
Catalina in Seville are among 
the best things in Spain; both 
are declared “‘ National Monu- 
ments,” and both are periodi- 
cally in danger of collapsing. 
and architects of these Teruel 
Mr. Sanchez Floriano, 


an Italian, Domingo 
Dicadistola, is known 
to have worked on 
the Seminary _ be- 
tween 1532 and 1537. 
The aqueduct (shown 
in a later article) is 
by a Frenchman, 
Bedel, a contempo- 
rary of Herrera and 
Philip Il—-the same 
man who made a 
tunnel at Daroca to 
carry away the floods. 
So Teruel was not 
such a remote and 
provincial place after 
all. Thestrange thing 
is that local tradition 
was strong enough to 
make these foreigners 
work in the old 
regional style. 

(Lo be continued.) 


It is 


Melchet 


Court 1s 
situated between  Salis- 
bury and Romsey, and 
overlooks to the south 
the New Forest.  Al- 
though a very anctent 
manor, the house only 
dates from the sixties 
of last century. It was 


built at the instance of 
Louise, Lady Ashburton, 
and on her death passed 
into the possession of 
the Marquess of WNor- 
hampton, whence it was 
finally acquired by Sir 
Alfred Mond in 1913. 


He made very large 
changes in the house, 
and, after the war, in 


the garden as well, Mr. 
Darcy Braddell and Mr. 


Humphry Deane being 

the architects. Melchet 

was an _ extraordinary 
THE 

GARDENS 


Melchet Court, Hampshire. 


The Seat of Sir Alfred Mond. 
Remodelled by Darcy Braddell €& Humphry Deane. 


With photographs by THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


hotchpotch of architecture. 
It had mullioned and 
transomed windows with 
plate glass sashes which 
slid between the mullions. 
It had an enormous water 
tower that somehow gave 
the place the appearance of 


a “ hydro.” Dreadful 
stone chimney _ stacks 
vose in all directions. 


Stuck on to one end was 
a vast palm house with a 
glass roof in which grew 
a palm tree over thirty feet 
in height. All the stone 
detail was poor and coarse. 

That was the bad side. 
On the other hand, the 
vooms were magnificent 
in scale, finely planned 
and well proportioned. 
Most important of all 
they faced south over a 
superb view. 


FROM THE FRONT 
DOOR. 
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MELCHET COURT ROMSEY 


The Seal of 
The Right Noro Sik ALFRED MOND far! KP 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


PLAN SHEWING 
MEZZANINE x 
FLOOR, BETWEEN ] 
OFFICES BELOW 
& BEDROOMS 
OF MOND WING 


THE PLAN 


OF THE FIRST FLOOR. 
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THe Se RONdT OR sini 
HOUSE REMODELLED 


Many structural alterations 
were made in the remodelling of 
the house. The outside was 
almost entirely rebuilt, and 
inside many changes were neces- 
sary. The new dining-room 
had to be arranged nearer the 
kitchens, so three servants’ rooms 
were knocked into one, and the 
corridor which lead to them made 
sufficiently important. Agarn, 
there was one bathroom in 
Melchet when Sir Alfred bought 
the house; there are about a 
dozen now. This, of course, 
necessitated considerable altera- 
tions in minor planning, and 
all the part round the circular 
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THE, ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: 


ON THE RIGH SIS iEs 
OLD PALM HOUSE. 


tower which leads into the 
Dutch garden was re-schemed 
and a new family staircase 
made. The glass of the palm 
court was pulled out, but the 
arcades were left, and filled 
up with new windows with 
brick surrounds. A_ plaster 
vaulted ceiling was putin. This 
palm house was big enough to 
be made into a card-room, a 
billiard room, and a_ squash 
racquet court. 

The house contains superb 
preces of Italian furniture, tapes- 
tries, and pictures, besides Sir 
Alfred's fine collection of Greek 
marbles. 


THE SOUTH FRONG@: 


The Groat Hall 
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MELCHET COURT, HAMPSHIRE. 


Plate III. 


August 1926. 


IN THE GARDEN HOUSE. 


Darcy Braddell and Humphry Deane, Architects. 


The garden house lies at the end of the water garden as the illustrations on p. 61 show. It is built of stone and 
brick, and paved with the same materials. The making of the water garden is the most recent work at Melchet, 
the main alterations to which were almost finished when the war began. All through the four-and-a-half years 
that followed Melchet served as a hospital and housed nearly a hundred people. When the war ended Sir Alfred 
finished his work in the inside of the house, making amongst other things a charming little room for himself in 
the circular tower. Then he and Lady Mond, who is a very skilful gardener, turned their attention out of doors, 
and had the water garden built and a new gatehouse on the main Salisbury road, besides making many other 
admirable alterations to the south side of the gardens. 
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THE, ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: 


WEB EataAl KCOWARAT ¢ 


Sir Alfred’s family had 
long connections with Italy. 
His very distinguished 
father, the late Dr. Mond, 
had owned a Palazzo 
in Rome for many years, 
so that he was familiar 
and much more at home 
with Italian art than most 
Englishmen. With this 
fact in mind, tt was deter- 
mined after a short dis- 
cussion to get away from 


THE ENTRANCE 
HALL 


THE GARDENS. 


the Victorianism of Bea- 
consfield which was every- 
where vampant in the 
house, and to make Mel- 
chet as Italian in feeling 
as possible. It was also 
decided to indulge in the 
use of colour, at that time 
a much more unusual 
thing to do in an English 
country house than tt 
would be to-day. 


FROM THE FRONT 
DOOR. 


THE DOORWAY 


A_ description of two 
rooms as they originally 
were will give a very good 
general idea of the condition 
of the house before it was 
altered. The long saloon had 
a white plaster ceiling of 
small repeat geometric pat- 
tern, with the plaster looking 
as if it was painted cast 
tron. The walls were hung 
in Cambridge blue silk, the 
dado and doorways were 
oak, otled and varnished, 
the two chimneypteces in 
white Carrara marble with 
caryatid figures from the 
school of Canova. 

The great hall and stair- 


MELCHER COURT » 


MELCHET COURT, HAMPSHIRE. 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


case had their woodwork 
(which was subsequently 
found to be of cedar) ebon- 
ized black and picked out 
im gold, the walls painted 
scarlet, and the ceiling of the 
same white cast-iron plaster 
as in the saloon. This 
scheme of decoration was 
part of one devised by the 
late Alfred Stevens, draw- 
ings for which can be seen 
in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. But Stevens had 
intended freely using de- 
coration in grisaille. This 
was all missing, with the re- 
sult that both these fine rooms 
looked frankly hideous. 


THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: 


THE SALOON. 
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MEECHED SGOURTA” HAMPSHIRE. 


THE DINING-ROOM. 
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The Second Church of Christ Scientist. 


Palace Gardens Terrace, London. 


Sir John Burnet & Partners, 


Architects. 


The buildings of the Second 
Church of Christ Sctentist, recently 
completed by Sir John Burnet and 
his Partners, T. S. Tat and 
D. Raeside, comprise a church, a 
Sunday school to seat 320, a board- 
yoom, a committee-room, super- 
intendent’s, distribution, and postal 
vooms, and twenty-four class-rooms. 

The group ts designed on lines 
veminiscent of the Byzantine 
manner, but in such a way as to 
grow up quite frankly from a 
very logical and simple plan. 
The materials used ave a 2-tn. 
facing brick warm in tone, graded 
up from the purbles at base to 
russets and browns at the eaves. 
Portland stone ts sparingly intro- 
duced for relief at the springing of 
window arches, for copings, and so 
on. The charm of the brickwork 1s 
augmented by vaked horizontal 
joints and ingemous tile paiterns. 
A sweeping roof of Roman tiles, with 
fine wide eaves, crowns the whole. 

THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL: 


Sir John Burnet, Thomas S. Tait, D. Raeside. 
From the Design of Thomas S. Tait. 


The rather unusually shaped 
plan of the church was determined 
on after much consideration, to 
enable all members of the congrega- 
tion to be in view, not only of the 
speakers, but of each other. The 
seats are built in tiers, nsing from 
the main central floor level on the 
principle of the old Greek theatre, 
vith access under the raised por- 
tions. Full advantage of the space 
under the stepped tiers has been 
taken in order to provide spacious 
vestibules—a feature of this type of 
church, where the members meet 
before and after the services. A 
sloping way ts also provided for 
the use of bath chairs. These vesti- 
bules, together with the Sunday 
school, can be used for overflow 
meetings, each being connected up 
with a loud-speaking installation, 
thus providing for a congregation 
of about 1,750 people. The seating 
accommodation in the church proper 
18 1,000. 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE. 
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SCHOOL. 


THE SECOND CHURCH OF CHRIST SCIENTIST, LONDON. 


Plate IV. August 1926. 
THES CHURCH. 


Sir John Burnet and Partners, Architects 


A view from Palace Gardens Terrace, showing the main entrance and the north and west wings of the 
church. On the left lies the garden, and, farther still to the left (outside the photograph), the Sunday 
school. The brickwork of the church is carried out in a most attractive manner. The walls are faced 
with 2-in. sand-faced bricks, which graduate in colour from purple at the base to orange at the top. 
An added texture is given to the brickwork by reason of the joints being well raked back. Shaped 
voussoirs to the arches are not used, and tiles are inserted where wide joints occur. Patterns in the 
brickwork are made by the use of flat brick tiles in bands. Marble panels and Portland stone 
introduce 2 note of richness. 
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Mr. Bagenal was con- 
sulted regarding the acous- 
tics, and no trace of echo 
or excessive reverberation 
is noticeable, although 
neither acoustic tiles, 
Cabot’s quilt, nor other 
sound-absorbing materials 
have been introduced. 


THE SUNDAYS SCHOO: 


FROM THE RKOAD, 


The Sunday _ school, 
which was completed in 
1923, has accommodation 
for about 300, on two 
floors, the wpper floor being 
divided up into small 
class-rooms. The board- 
room, commuttce-room, and 
other offices are located in 
this part of the building. 


FROM THE GARDEN. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. LABS ENDRANCE TO tHE ASSEMBEY HALL: 


The church buildings stand in a garden laid out with red brick paths, stone borders, and seats. 
Each entrance door has a small niche above it. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


A view from the road. This building was completed in 1923, but the church itself has only recently been finished. 
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The beauty woodwork appears in this near view of the rostrum. Light coloured oak is used, wax polished, and the darker bands are of 
polished ebony. The electric light standards are of the same materials as the pendants, wrought iron with amber globes. The unusually shaped 
chairs are for the readers, and are of oak with specially figured walnut to the backs and arms. The seats are covered in rich blue tapestry fabric. 
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THE-BOARD ROOM. THE DRINKING-FOUNTAIN IN THE HALL. 
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AN ENTRANCE TO THE ASSEMBLY HALL. A CORNER OF THE ASSEMBLY HALL. 
The walls are of plaster, the floors are paved with A study in colour and form. The staging of the seats is in 
wide-jointed red quarry tiles, and the skirtings reinforced concrete, covered by a quarter-inch cork carpet. 


are of red brick. This is glued direct to the cement finish. 


Barrington Hall, Cambridgeshire. 


The present Barring- 
ton Hall dates from the 
early nineteenth century, 
and is situated about 
seven miles from Cam- 
bridge, on a well-wooded 
site, near the original 
hall. The existing hall 
has been completely re- 
modelled and enlarged, 
although the general char- 
acter of the new work was 


BARRINGTON HALL. 
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SCALE OF FEET 


Remodelled by Keffer csp Mleming. 
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dovetailed, as it were, 
into the old bwilding 
whose main lines were 
preserved. The elevations 
ave treated with white- 
wash over brickwork, and 
a wood cornice forms a 
gunction between the roof 
and walls. Some old 
tiles were found during 
the building operations 
and were used for the roo}. 
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BARRINGTON HALL, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Plate V. August 1926. 
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Kieffer and Fleming, Architects. 
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Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “ The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


The Town Hall (The Court Hall), Rye, Sussex. 
Measured and Drawn by A. F. de P. Worsfield. 


“God Save Englonde and the Towne of Rye.’’—Old Customal. 

HE old Cinque Port town of Rye, overlooking the 

levels of Romney Marsh, is a storehouse of the 

past; and the Town Hall (originally known as the 

Court Hall) is perhaps, architecturally at least, one 

of its finest treasures. Facing practically north, this 

building is situated on the south side of Market Street, between 

East Street on the east and Lion Street on the west. Standing 

upon the site of the original building, which, according to William 

Holloway in his “‘ Antiquarian Rambles Through Rye,” was of a 

very early date, probably about 1619, the present building was 

erected in 1742, through the generosity of Sir John Norris 

and Philip Gibbon, Esquire, the borough’s representatives in 

Parliament, who lent the town £450 each at 3 per cent. per 

imnum interest. This loan was ultimately refunded in the year 

1749 by the Duke of Newcastle, in recognition of the election 

of Thomas Pelham, Esquire, of Stamner Park, near Lewes, his 
elative. 

Turning abruptly out of the High Street into Lion Street, 
one is suddenly confronted with the fine old tower of the Church 
of St. Mary, with its clock and gilt quarter-boys glistening in the 
un, and then, as the gaze wanders slightly to the left, one per- 
elves the old Town Hall. After a careful scrutiny one is almost 
nclined to think that here is the hand of the master, the inimit- 


The traces are undeniable, 


able touch of Sir Christopher Wren. 
and although that great architect could not have been responsible 
for its design (his decease having occurred in the year A.D. 1723), 
yet undoubtedly the influence of his genius had created an 
atmosphere of similitude around those who humbly followed after. 


The main elevation is built in red brick and _ stone. 
Five massive stone arches, producing their thrust upon 
piers of similar material, support the first floor and the second 
floor (contained in the roof), whilst arranged centrally above 
these arches are five windows surrounded with moulded stone 
architraves, which light the first floor. 

The Town Hall is built on an “‘L”’ plan, the projecting portion 
conveniently housing the staircase to the first floor. The walls 
are not built square, the length taken internally differing from 
52 ft. to 55 ft., whilst the width at the east end is 16 ft. 6 in., and 
that at the west end, taken to the end of the projection, is 25 ft. 9 in. 
The height of the ground floor is 11 ft., and of the first floor, 
12 ft. 2in. The ground floor, which is partitioned off into a fire- 
station and a committee or magistrate’s room, was originally 
undivided, and was used as a market place for meat, poultry, 
butter, eggs, and farm produce. Around the walls were stone 
benches in three tiers, for seating or for the display of wares. 
These benches still exist in the present entrance hall, where 
the old flag-stone floor also still remains. 


Exhibitions. 


ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY.— The exhibition of modern French 
water-colours and drawings held here gave a good idea of the 
French outlook. 

A writer has made it a cause of complaint that these water- 
colours are not done according to the English tradition: one 
might as well complain that the French climate is not exactly 
modelled upon that of England. It is the freedom from tradition 
and the willingness to abandon methods outgrown that is the 
chief cause of the artistic supremacy of the French. 

The English believe rather too much in tradition. When 
traditional methods are exactly followed all is well along these 
particularly defined lines, but half-hearted reforms, executed 
with the laws of tradition and a furtive sense of condemnation 
for having violated them held in mind is not the same thing 
as complete emancipation from them. There is certainly room 
for every kind of painting so long as it is sincere, and work done 
even in the Timbuctoo tradition is as much entitled to respect 
as that done in any other. 

When looking over this exhibition one was struck by the fact 
that the artist’s impressions are now much more direct and 
spontaneous: there was less work done under the measured 
restraints of a formula; and though the mannered shapes, which 
is all that some artists seem to have learned from Cézanne, are 
still in evidence here and there, French art has now emerged into 
a clearer realization of the artist’s own individual responsibility 
towards his art. 

After looking at the pictures many times I came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Jean Marchand’s “Landscape” (20) gave 
me the most all-round satisfaction. It is not intellectual, nor 
is it sloppily emotional, but is just a simple record of the 
response of the artist to a beautiful scene. 

Two drawings by Mr. Picasso are interesting: the first, 
“A Study ”’ (30), because it shows the beginnings of his deliberate 
examinations of objects with the intention of breaking up their 
surfaces into facets; this drawing shows the exploration of the 
face of a woman with this end in view. Obviously he had not 
arrived at any definite conclusions at the time it was done, but 
that is its chief interest; we see here in embryo the pronounced 
manner in which, later, he was to interpret his ideas. The second, 
“Seated Woman ”’ (31), is apparently of an earlier date, and is an 
outline drawing as sensitive and full of feeling as one by Manet. 

The work by Mr. Charles Dufresne is naturalistic, but 
horses and other natural objects are only used according to 
the requirements of the pattern. This carries the interest 
quite sufficiently without the story, which unfolds upon closer 
examination. 

Mr. Jacob Hians’s works, “St. Tropez”’ (35) and “‘ Landscape” 
(37), both of which are in monochrome, but which in fact 
suggest colour much more than some works which have had 
the advantages of all the resources of the colourman, have a 
pronounced individual character. 

Mr. Tsugouharu Foujita’s two drawings of girls’ heads are at 
first very charming, but this charm, upon further acquaintance, 
resolves itself into rather a pretty, sentimental sort of attraction. 
Mr. Foujita’s line is very assured, but its searching qualities are 
somewhat neutralized by the shading. 

“The Bather” (13) was a moderately good example of the 
work of Mr. Othon I'riesz, and other works of interest were 
shown by Messrs. A. Favory, André Dunoyer de Segonzac, André 
Lhote, Hermine David, L. Doucet, and Henry de Waroquier. 

Although much of the work was of a slight nature, this little 
collection was full of interest. 


THE LONDON GROUP.—A friend of mine, who had been 
brought up to appreciate Burne Jones and other academic English 
artists, paid a visit to the London Group, expecting to be rather 
stirred up: she said afterwards that she was surprised to 
find how little was shown which she did not understand; 
in other words, she apparently found it quite easy. I make no 
comment on this except to ask the members if they consider this 
a good or a bad sign. 


Mr. Porter continues to do good work; he is one of the few 
painters who have been able to take something from Cézanne 
and still remain English in feeling. This is attained by keeping 
his colour-schemes in a low key, perhaps in the way Crome did, 
By saying this I do not mean that it is impossible to be bright 
and English at the same time; beauty being in the eye of the 
beholder it is conceivable that colour-schemes are there as well, 
but a low scheme corresponds with the general conception of 
English landscape. 

Mr. Bernard Adeney also shows progress. His “Boats” (14) 
is unlaboured and fresh, and the atmosphere in which the whole 
scene is bathed is consistently maintained throughout. 

' Mr. Edward Wolfe’s ““The Reading Woman”’ (17) is a large, 
whole-figure portrait, treated in a simple, broad manner, and yet 
giving all the essentials which probably make it an excellent 
likeness. 

It was surely in a moment of artistic aberration that Mr. 
Ginner was deceived into believing that a dreadful example of 
“sculpture” from the Tottenham Court Road was a worthy 
subject for a picture; otherwise, how did the object appearing 
in “The Winged Faun” (48) come within the range of Mr. Ginner’s 
vision ? It is to be hoped that this artist does not keep a stuffed 
gorilla in his hall for use as a hat-rack and umbrella stand! 
The truth is, probably, that Mr. Ginner is more interested in the 
surface qualities of his paint than the things he puts into his 
paintings. Anything will do so long as it will serve to make a 
pattern for him to build up a picture in his peculiar manner, that 
is to say, in little strokes of solid paint. But his manner is, when 
all is said, a realistic one : his subjects never receive an “uplift”; 
they remain what they are; they are not translated into terms 
of decoration and colour, therefore as much care is required in 
the selection of his subjects as he would presumably expend 
upon the choice of an object for his mantelpiece. Mr. Ginner 
does not always seem to see this, 

It was interesting to see two pictures by Mr. Raoul Dufy, 
“ Jardin a Hyéres”’ (74) and “Le Paddock a Dauville” (126), the 
latter apparently in gouache, washed in, and then sharply picked 
out in decisive and expressive outlines. 

It might be instructive to attempt to define English or 
British modern art. In one way there is no modern English 
art in the Continental sense; over here art is modern 
simply in the literal sense of the word. Most innovations appear 
to come from France. But it is as well for the sake of our own 
self-respect frequently to remind ourselves that it was the works 
of Turner and Constable which inspired certain French artists 
to search along the path which led to impressionism; thus was 
the fresh-air school inaugurated. Hitherto, works had been done 
in the classical manner in stuffy studios. But the French 
followed logically the leadings of the English originators, and 
thus evolved a scientific theory of colour, eliminating browns, 
and only using the colours of the spectrum in various combin- 
tions, thus obtaining a sensation of light undreamed-of before. 

The post-impressionists, then, did much the same for form as 
the impressionists had done for light and atmosphere; they 
reduced all things into certain elementary shapes. In France 
one school has been the logical sequence or reaction from another. 
So let us pull ourselves together and remember that we are only 
getting back with interest what we first gave France. 

Development in art has apparently been action and reaction. 
First, the impressionists, and then the reaction from them by 
Cézanne, Gauguin, and others. The trouble with us is that we 
never developed an impressionist school over here to react 
from; we have in a way missed out one of the stages of 
growth. But perhaps by now we are ready to plunge over I 
our own muddling way the gap which divides impressionism 
from modern art. 


THE GIEVES GALLERY.—An exhibition of Jugoslav art, 
consisting of works by Madame Nasta Rojec Royts, was held 
here. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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What the Building Said. 


IT I—Overheard in Regent Street: The Quick and the Dead. 
By A. Trystan Edwards. 


AST time I visited Regent Street 
I found the new Liberty’s in 
a mood of seriousness which 
quickly resolved itself into one 
of wild hilarity. It was 
nothing but the contemplation of its own 
unique qualities which excited the risible 
faculties of the building. I returned and 
it was still laughing. It was rather a 
peculiar kind of day, a little misty, and 
whether the circumstances were especially 
favourable to spiritualistic manifestations 
or whether my mind at the moment was 
more than usually attuned to their recog- 
nition, I do not know. But I looked in front 
of me and to my astonishment there stood 
a pale apparition of the old Regency build- 
ing which once occupied the site at the 
corner of Argyll Street, and I seemed to 
hear a plaintive voice uttering the words : 
“A joke is a joke, but must this go on for 
ever? Must I, on returning to the place 
of my earthly sojourn find myself in a spot 
where I hear nothing but the sounds of 
foolish ribaldry ? It is not even as if it 
were a good joke.” 

“Go away, you horrid old thing,” 
retorted Dickins and Jones’s shop. ‘What 
is the use of your coming back here in 
order to spoil our fun? You say you 
can’t appreciate the joke. Well, J think 
it’s an excellent joke.’”’ And Dickins and 
Jones’s smiled a pseudo-Egyptian -smile. 
But the pale building shuddered once more 
and uttered a mournful sound. 

“Come, come,’ I said to the spook 
severely, “that you should haunt your old 


The Ghost at the corner of Argyll Street. 
“A joke is a joke, but must this go on for ever ?”’ 
... Lo my astonishment there stood a pale appa- 
vition of the old Regency building, which once 
occupied the site of the corner of Argyll Street. 


The Ghost of old Oxford Circus. 


As far as I could judge the architectural ghost appeared to be giving a 
lectuve to the existing buildings, which were shuffling in their places 


uneasily. 


It appeared to be explaining to its successors what an 
awful mess they had made of Oxford Circus. 


80 


Oxford Circus, “you ave driving me mad. t 
I have been built so high that my crescent, being so much taller than U 
is broad, utterly fails to express the idea of a circus... . 


home in Argyll Street and for ever gaze 
at the new Liberty’s does indeed appear 
to be the fate which a mysterious Providence 
has ordained for you. But it is no good 
your whimpering about it.”’ 

Apparently, however, the ghost was 
bent upon making itself rather unpleasant, 
for I watched it take up its stand im- 
mediately in front of the new Liberty’s 
in Great Marlborough Street. At first the 
Tudor edifice appeared not to be aware 
of the spiritualistic presence lurking near 
it, and it continued to be in hilarious mood 
until the ghost came closer, and gave vent 
to a wail which seemed to come from 
Gehenna itself. By this time the new 
Liberty’s was stiff with fright, and its 
discomfiture was even increased when the 
ghost uttered in a hoarse whisper the 
question : “‘What are you doing here with 
seven riotous gables not ten yards from 
Regent Street? Did I need gables, did 
I need half-timber work in order to esta- 
blish for myself my proper station in life ?— 
then, of course, J belong to a street but 
where on earth do you belong? ” 

The new Liberty’s, obviously much 
agitated, replied with plaintive voice: “I 
think it is most unkind of you to come here 
and ask me all these questions. A lot of 
people tell me I am very pretty, and I am ~ 
sure I did not mean to do any harm,” 
and the poor thing sniffed and did its 
best to prevent its tears rolling down on to 
the pavement. “And as for streets,” it 
continued, “I know nothing about them, 
Nobody ever told me anything about 


New Oxford Circus. 
“Oh, please shut up,” shouted Peter Robinson’s at the corner of the new 


I know perfectly well that 
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streets. It is a shame that 
I should be scolded like this, 
and by a disagreeable white 
ghost whom I have never seen 
before.” And at this point 
the building began to weep 
hysterically. 

This was really tragical, but 
there seemed nothing that I 
could do to alleviate the crea- 
ture’s distress. I passed on 
jammer up the street, still 
conscious that I was attended 
by ghostly presences. I arrived 
at Oxford Circus and there was 
yet another vision, and in front 
of me stood the little quadrants 
which in former times graced this 
intersection of streets. As far 
as I could judge the architectu- 
ral ghost appeared to be giving a 
lecture to the existing buildings, 


which were shuffling in their places very 
uneasily. Obviously, I had missed the 
first part of its discourse, but it appeared 
to be explaining to its successors what 
an awful mess they had made of Oxford 
“You see,” explained the 
spirit form, “‘we made the Circus into 
rotunda bounded by 
segments which together were capable 
of dominating the open space and giving 
it the appearance of an architectural 
enclosure. How did we doit ? Simply 
because our facades were low enough 
to enable their breadth to exceed their 
By this means the segmental 
facades, accentuated as they were by 
Icng rows of pilasters, were given a 
More- 
over, the flatness of my wall surface 
with its cool and creamy texture 
formed a resting place for the eye, to 
which people turned with pleasure 
flow of traffic. 
s “Oh, 
please shut up,’’ shouted Peter Robin- 
son’s at the corner of the new Oxford 
Circus, “you are driving me mad. 


Circus. 


a’ true 


height. 


great architectural prominence. 


from the ceaseless 
But what have you done ?”’ 


know perfectly well that I 
have been built so high that 
my crescent, being so much 
taller than it is broad, utterly 
fails to express the idea of 
a circus. I know as well as 
you do that I am now only 
the outpost of a road junction, 
without any architectural ar- 
ticulation such as would have 
given an independent existence 
to the Circus itself, but why 
rub it in? I keep on telling 
you that it is not my fault that 
I am so high. I but yielded 
to official pressure.” 

_ “Perhaps you did,”’ chipped 
in the still newer Peter Robin- 
son’s next door, ‘‘ but there 
Was no earthly excuse for you 
to put your two heavy central 
columns with their bases resting 
upon a slender beam which, in 
spite of the vertical posts 
underneath, looks as if it might 
Snap at any moment. Now 
look at me. I can put you up 
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The Ghost of the old County Fire Office. 
... I turned and was confronted with the ghostly spectacle of the old 
County Fire Office, and then the spell was broken and I was awakened 
to reality by the words : ‘‘ Sham classic, sham classic, sham classic !”’ 


Upper Regent Street. All Souls Church. 
“Good afternoon, All Souls Church,’ I remarked, “I am glad to see 
you looking so beautiful.” ‘‘ What is the good of being beautiful,” it 
said, ‘if I am going to be presently overborne by these tall, commercial, 
modern buildings which make me seem quite insignificant 2” 


SI 


pe cannot bear to contemplate. 
I then be time for me to give up the 


What the Building Said. 


to a trick worth two of that. 
You see that although I have 
provided more window space 
than you I have treated my 
mezzanine as one big bressum- 
mer, with the result that my 
columns have a base substantial 
enough to give them the ap- 
pearance of perfect stability. 
Of course, I have to recognize 
that I am tied to you by a 
marital bond, but I hate you 
all the same, and I am doing 
all I can to dissociate myself 
from you.” 

I turned wearily away, saying 
to myself, “I do wish that 
some of these modern buildings 
could be persuaded to agree 
with one another.” I looked 
down Upper Regent Street in 
the hope that here at least 


I should find evidence of a more 
friendly relationship between the build- 
ings. 
still standing in its quiet nobility, 
was All Souls Church. 
sedate and self-confident that I was 
encouraged in the belief that I should 
soon have the privilege of conversing 
with a building which had something 
pleasant to say. 
All Souls Church,” I 
am glad to see you looking so beautiful.” 
In reply the building gave a moan. 
“ What is the good of being beautiful,”’ 
it said, “if I am going to be presently 
overborne by these tall commercial 
modern buildings, 
seem quite insignificant ?”’ 
threatening monster,” the little church 
went on, pointing at the New British 
Model House, “I am at least thankful 
that it is a little distance away, but 
how it will be when my stucco friends 
just behind me come to be rebuilt in 
Portland stone 


At the bottom of the street, 


It looked so 


“Good afternoon, 
remarked, “‘ I 


which make me 


“See that 


six storeys high I 
It will 


ghost.” 

“Poor little thing,’ I said, 
“T suppose it will then come 
back and haunt its old locality 
just as do the other Regency 
buildings.”’ Slowly I retraced 
my steps, walking as in a dream. 
I passed down Regent Street, 
looking to the right and to the 
left, and on arriving at Picca- 
dilly Circus I turned and was 
confronted with the ghostly 
spectacle of the old County Fire 
Office and the majestic sweep 
of the Quadrant designed by 
Nash, and then the spell was 
broken and I was awakened 
to reality by the words: “‘ Sham 
classic, sham classic, sham clas- 
sic!”” It was the Piccadilly 
Hotel. Untouched by the 
risen tide of the new Quadrant, 
it remained triumphant and 
aggressive. The spirits of the 
past vanished at its breath. 


(To be continued.) 
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English Furniture. 


Furniture for the Modern Living Room. 
IV—tTables for Dining, etc., with Fixed Frames. 
By John C. Rogers. 


HE true and proper 

basis of design in the 

structural arts of build- 

ing and furniture mak- 

ing is acknowledged 
by competent craftsmen to be 
construction; and should the 
student of the latter class seek 
those pieces which most surely 
and clearly bring out that vital 
fact, let him study tables—tables 
and chairs, but especially those 
with open frames. It is this type 
of modern table which I wish to 
discuss in this article, illustrating 
its varied treatment by the work 
of some of our leading craftsmen 
in order that the reader may grasp I. 
the dominating principles that 
must influence every designer and 
thereby produce a certain likeness 
in the work of many, if not all. In the great majority of cases, 
the aim is to give a broad flat top of plain surface, rectangular, 
circular, possibly oval or octagonal, but in any case a flat top. 
But how shall it be supported above the floor? This is where 
the designer finds both his field or scope for invention and his 
difficulties. It is, in fact, the supports which constitute, very 
largely, the design of a table, and their form and disposition 
must be governed by three factors, viz. comfortable room for 
the legs if it be a table to sit at, the required shape of the top 
and its use, and by considerations of design, remembering that a 
table must satisfy the eye from all angles. 

Tables may be classified in the broadest sense in this way: 
those with stretchers and those without them. Perhaps I 
hardly need mention that stretchers, running from leg to leg were 
always present in the early fixed frame tables, and that this 
continued while legs were bulky and, or, of same dimensions at 
top and foot, but with the tapering legs of the eighteenth-century 
walnut and mahogany tables, stretchers were seldom seen. 

This historical fact has so affected the modern designers’ sense 
of fitness that stretchers will be found nearly always employed 
with square or parallel-sided legs and generally absent when a 
tapering form is adopted. 

It will thus be seen that the underframing of tables largely 
constitutes their character and their merit or otherwise. 


Designer : J. ¥. JOHNSON. 


A TABLE IN OAK WITH A CIRCULAR TOP SUPPORTED 
ON CROSSED BRACKETS RIDING OVER THE PILLAR. 


The modern designer usually 
considers it advisable to place 
the stretchers as far out of reach 
as possible of the sitter’s legs, 
and it will be seen that this is 
achieved by adjusting their posi- 
tion and also by the shape and 
overhang of the table top. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show two tables 
which in their lower members 
retain the principle of an ancient 
form of support before the intro- 
duction of legs tied with stretchers. 
The early collapsible trestle sup- 
ports gave place, in the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, to 
massive pedestal ends with spread- 
ing feet, which were connected at 
their centres and at top with 
long rails to support a removable 
board. In the pair illustrated the 
pedestal supports take the form of square stop chamfered pillars 
with wide spreading moulded feet of yoke pattern. Fig. 1 has a 
circular top supported on crossed brackets riding over the pillar— 
a sturdy oaken piece providing very good accommodation. 

In Fig. 2, a broad flat stretcher unites the two pillars at their 
base ; it is, in fact, a continuation of the two end yoke feet; and 
as in No. 1, the joint with the pillars is strengthened by shaped 
blocks fixed into the angle on all sides. This table, being in walnut, 
Mr. Heal has followed an old tradition in veneering the top, 
which he has made of oval figure : a cross-banded border is tied 
with strips in the position of the major and minor axes, providing 
four quadrants overlaid with veneers of fine rich figure. The 
edge is veneered and inlaid, and the oval underframe to which 
the top is screwed down is veneered with the grain vertical. 
On such a table, suitably chosen crockery and glass would look 
delightful, with linen or woolwork mats. 

Of earlier character, if we go by the old traditions, is the table 
of English oak in Fig. 9. 

A plain rectangular top, cross-braced underneath, is supported 
on two square, chamfered pillars, rising out of boldly cut yoke 
feet. A midway stretcher and a top rail unite the two supports, 
and a triangular arrangement of four chamfered struts gives 
absolute rigidity to the frame, and considerably adds to the 
interest of the design which is typical of Gordon Russell’s manner ; 
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z. A TABLE OF WALNUT WITH A BROAD FLAT STRETCHER 
UNITING THE TWO PILLARS AT THE BASE. 


Designer : AMBROSE HEAL. Craftsmen : HEAL’s. 
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3. A TABLE OF ENGLISH OAK OF EARLY TRADITIONAL 
CHARACTER. 


Designey ; AMBROSE HEAL. Craftsmen : HEAUL's. 
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4. A DESIGN FINISHED WITH PAINTED SURFACES AND DECORATED PANELS. 


Designers and Craftsmen : HEAL’s. 


5. A CIRCULAR MAHOGANY TABLE WITH 6. A PLAIN OAK TABLE WITH 
SQUARE LEGS. CIRCULAR TOP. 
Designer : AMBROSE HEAL. Craftsmen : HEAL’s. Designer : J. D. W. Stark. Crafismen : STARK Bros. 
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7. A CEREMONIAL TABLE OF OAK. 
Designer and Craftsman : P. WaALs. 
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SA CARVED OAK bABER: 
P, TILDEN. 


Designer : Craftsman : F. G. MINTER. 


the whole piece is thoroughly “ and redolent of sound 
craftsmanship. 

Fig. 3 introduces another and later type of table in which legs 
are framed into the underframe or rails carrying the top; it is 
however allied to the preceding examples by reason of the yoke 
feet which act as stretchers between each pair of legs; the 
considerable overhang of the top places the foot rails in a suitable 
position to rest the feet on without inconvenience. 

A development of this design is seen in Fig. 4, a table designed 
by Mr. Heal en site with chairs and finished with painted surfaces. 
Here the rectangular space between the legs and yoke feet is 
filled with a square lattice, the centre square being occupied by 
a decorated panel. A broad flat stretcher also has been added 
to the design; the underframe of the top rides past the legs and 
has shaped bracket ends; this gives extra. support to the top 
which has considerable overhang, providing complete freedom 
for the legs of persons sitting either at the ends or the sides. 
Decorative as painted tables and chairs are, it is a treatment 
too delicate for most purposes and people. 

Tables for civic and ceremonial purposes require special 
treatment and call for a dignity and character worthy of their 
object. This idea is well exemplified in the noble specimen 
illustrated in Fig. 7—a design which demonstrates the major 
importance of stretcher and leg design in the appearance of 
a table. In this example a well-conceived stretcher frame 
lies flat on the floor, having curved Y-shaped ends with T’s 
tying in the branch limbs; shaped ends with edges chamfered 
make this frame alone very interesting. Two groups of 
three cluster legs rise from the ground frame to a rectangular 
underframe immediately beneath the thick top. The legs 
are worth close study, they are cut from the square into 
four octagonal shafts stiffened by solid square dies at half 
height, two alternate faces of each shaft being carved with 
gouge cuts, and the dies also are cut in diamond fashion. 
The central gap between stretcher and top is occupied by an 
X-braced frame which repeats the motifs found on the cluster 
legs; its presence prevents any 
appearance of sag in the top, 
and emphasizes the centre, 
which the rights of the cere- 
mony demand. The rectangular 
top has the ends slightly splayed 
and the edge carved with a 


oaky ”’ 


continuous lozenge pattern. It 
was designed and made _ by 
P. Waals, with assistants, at 
Chalford. 


Following the types with yoke 
feet and ground stretcher frames, 
I give two examples of square- 
legged tables with stretchers 
raised a few inches off the floor, in 
Figs. 6 and ro. In both cases, a 
straight central stretcher frames 
into a pair of semi-circular 


10. 


Designey ; AMBROSE HEAL. 


A WALNUT TABLE WITH VENEERED PANELLED TOP. 
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9. A TABLE WITH LEGS FRAMED INTO THE 
UNDERFRAME CARRYING THE TOP. 


Designer ; S. GORDON RUSSELL. Craftsman ; G. Coox. 
stretchers connected to each pair of legs; this method places 
strain on the linking tenons, but as the stretchers are practically 
out of reach they are not likely to receive pressure from a person's 
feet. Fig. 6 is a plain oak table with circular top, by Stark Bros. 
Fig. to a walnut table with veneered panelled top by Heal’s; the 
legs are slightly channelled, with narrow base collar, and stand 
upon black ball feet. 

From these we pass to tables entirely devoid of stretcher 
frames. Fig. 5 shows a circular mahogany table having square 
and parallel legs of more slender proportion than those hitherto 
illustrated, but it would not be out of place to fit delicate stretchers 
to this type of design. The mahogany is relieved with black as 
was often done in the Regency period, and the ball feet also are 
black. It was designed and made by Heals. 

Fig. 8 is what I may term a true stretcherless type; the 
legs are framed in rather an unusual manner to a moulded 
underframe, are parallel-sided for a few inches down and 
then taper off to the base where they quickly curve out to a 
sort of square club foot; they are widely chamfered on the inner 
side which gives almost a triangular section; their effect from 
all points of view is very satisfactory and they may be regarded 
as a new version of the cabriole type. A feature which adds 
greatly to the interest of the table is the geometrical carving and 
fluting of the outer faces of the legs, carried out in a manner 
suitable to oak. The top has cross-framed and mitred ends 
which obviate the exposure of end grain. 

It will be observed that all these tables have fixed tops; it 
would be possible, however, in certain cases to provide them 
with extending tops, either by means of the modern sliding frame 
and worm gear or the old draw top method; the latter type | 
illustrated with a good table designed by C. A. Richter in the 
April issue of the REVIEW. 

But by neither of these methods is it possible greatly to extend 
the top, though this advantage for certain occasions is very 
much to be desired. 

The most successful type to give this latitude that I have met 
with is an extending dining- 
table made about the end of the 
eighteenth century or in the 
Regency in which the frame is 
a complete lattice system, per- 
mitting the piece to close to a 
side table only twenty-two inches 
deep and to extend to eleven 
feet by inserting four leaves. 
No levers or screws are involved 
and the whole frame is perfectly 
strong and rigid. A good speci- 
men is illustrated on page 139 
n of my “English Furniture,” 
and I recommend the type to 
modern designers, where a table 
is required that can accommo 
date from six to fourteen or 
sixteen people. 
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A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 
Being Pages devoted to the [llustration of Fine Craftsmanship. 


IV.—Some Keystones. 


A Portland stone keystone for the National Provincial Bank, Shrewsbury. 


Architects: F.C. R. PALMER AND W. F. C. HOLDEN. 
Designers and Crafismen : G. AND A. BROWN. 


Rae ; 
q Cw) ws = 4 . Y Re. 
A keystone to the Moorgate Street facade of the Anglo-Persian A marble keystone to the Finsbury Circus Hall of the 
Oil Company’s building. Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s building. 
Architect : Str Epwin LuTYENS. Architect ; StR Epwin LUTYENS, 
Designer : E. R. BROADBENT. Designer : E. R. BROADBENT. 
Craftsmen : A. BROADBENT AND SON. Craftsmen ; A. BROADBENT AND SON, 
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Keystone and basket to the Moorgate Street facade 
of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s building. 


Architect . 
SiR Epwin LUTYENS. 
Designer : 
E. R. BROADBENT. 


Crafismen : 
A. BROADBENT & Son. 


A keystone head 
on the 
Ocean Accident building 
in Moorgate Street. 


A piece of carving in Portland stone 

above the entrance doors to Kings 

College for Women, Campden Hill, 
London. 


Architects : 
H. PERcy ADAMS & CHARLES HOLDEN. 


Architects ¢ 
Str ASTON WEBB & SON. 
Craftsmen : 
H. H. Martyn. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
GILBERT SEALE. 


One of the carved keystone heads to windows 
at the Blue Coat Hospital, Liverpool. 


A model for a terra-cotta 
key block, 

Architects : 

SHEPHEARD & BROWN. Briccs, WOLSTENHOLME, Hopgps & THORNELEY, 


Designer and Craftsman : Designer and Craftsman : 
H. Tyson SMITH. E. O. GRIFFITH. 
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A Portland stone keystone for 
the National Provincial Bank, 
Shrewsbury. 


Architects : 
F.C. R, PALMER & W. F. C. HOLDEN 


Designers and Craftsmen : 
G. AND A. Brown. 


A model for a key block at the Secretariat’s, 
New Delhi. 


Architect: Stir HERBERT BAKER. 
Designer and Craftsman : JOSEPH ARMITAGE. 


Ground-floor keystone and basket to the Finsbury Circus 
facade of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s building. 


Architect : 
SiR EDWIN LUTYENS. 


Designer : 
E. R. BROADBENT. 


Craftsmen : 
A. BROADBENT & SON. 


A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


A keystone over the doorway 
of some hunting stables at 
Knowle, Warwickshire. 
Architect : 

ALAN BRACE. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
P. G. BENTHAM. 


A carving in Portland stone of the head of “ Pan”’ 
made to deliver water into a fan-shaped lily-pond. 
At Kelling Hall, Norfolk. 


Architect : EDWARD MAUFE., 
Designer and Craftsman : ESMOND Burton. 
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A frog he would a-wooing go, 

‘« Heigh-ho,”’ said Roly, 
Whether his mother would let him or no, 
With a roly-poly gammon and spinach. 


Then off he set in his opera hat, 
‘“Heigh-ho,”’ said Roly. 

And on the way he met a rat, 

With a roly-poly gammon and spinach. 


As froggie was crossing over a brook, 

“ Heigh-ho,”’ said Roly, 
A lily-white duck came and gobbled him up 
With a roly-poly gammon and spinach. 


This is the cat 

That killed the rat 
That ate the malt 
That lay in the house 
That Jack built. 


FIVE 
NURSERY-RHYME 
KEYSTONES 
FOR A 
PUBLIC-HOUSE. 


Aychitect : 
H. FULLER CLARK. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
A. T. BRADFORD. 


Ride a cock horse 

To Banbury Cross, 

To see a fine lady 

Ride on a white horse, 
With rings on her fingers 
And bells on her toes, 
She shall have music 
Wherever she goes. 
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Who killed Cock Robin ? 
“T,”’ said the Sparrow, 
«With my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock Robin.’’ 


All the birds of the air 

Fell a-sighing and a-sobbing 
When they heard of the death 
Of poor Cock Robin . . . 
When they heard of the death 
Of poor Cock Robin. 


Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall. 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall. 
All the King’s horses 

And all the King’s men 

Couldn’t put Humpty together again. 
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Plate I. 


A VIEW NEAR THE PONT ROYAL, PARIS. 


From a water-colour drawing by Thomas Shotter Boys. 


Signed and dated 1829. 


September 1926. 


Size 13% in. by 1og in. 
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Boys in Paris. 


By 


T is but a few years ago that 

the name of Thomas Shotter 

Boys was known only to the 

comparatively few whose in- 
terest in art went beyond a mere 
acquaintance with the names of the 
more prominent artists. Indeed, it 
may be said that our magnificent 
and unrivalled school of water- 
colour painters only emerged into 
the full glory of public recognition 
years after the great protagonists 
of landscape painting on the Con- 
tinent had hailed it as their artistic 
fons et origo. Gradually the names 
of Copley Fielding and Varlev, 
Roberts and Bonington, and David 
Cox and Colman and the rest began, 
so far as general recognition went, 
to assume an importance which 
had been before, in consequence 
of Ruskin’s propaganda, almost 
restricted to Turner. Later still 
came the turn of men not perhaps 


on such a generally high level of 
phar oS Apes he 


‘aaa. 


excellence, but yet marked in 
special directions by the authentic 
quality of greatness. Of these, 
Boys was one of the latest to 
arrive and had it not been that 
he made special studies of 
London, in his amazingly fine 
lithographs, his memory might still be obscured amid the 
extraordinarily rich output of his period. 

One would like to think that it was his essential cleverness 
that accounted for a belated, but at the same time quite 
definite, acceptance. But one is bound to confess that it 
would seem rather to have come about owing, for one 
thing, to the recognition of the lithographers’ art as being 
really an art at all, a fact, apparently, iong in doubt ; and 
perhaps still more because the commercial value of his 
output has in the last decade or two so enormously increased 
in value as to land his achievements in the domain of such 
things as have to be reckoned with in terms of big money 
in the auction rooms and the dealers’ shops. 

As many people are aware, the Architectural Press are 
issuing this autumn the reproductions of Boys’s celebrated 
“London Street Views,”’ with an account of the artist’s 
career, and illustrative topographical and historical notes to 
each of the twenty-six pictures forming this invaluable 
series. It is thus unnecessary here for me to say anything 
about the artist’s life as a whole, indeed I have but space 
to speak of the relatively short period he passed in Paris, 
and to draw special attention to certain of his pictures 
representing famous landmarks in the French capital, which 
may be seen at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

When Mr. H. M. Cundall wrote his ‘“ Life of William 
Callow” (another fine painter of the period, who has had 
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Signed and dated 1836, 


THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME. 


From a water-colour drawing by Thomas Shoiter Boys. 


The Hotel Dieu and the ancient houses of the Rue 
St. Christophe which were demolished about 1882 are 
shown on the left of the cathedral. 


E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.S.A. 


ay rj less than justice done him), he was 

te . _ able to use as material that artist’s 

~ | diary, and it is from this chiefly 

| that what is known of Boys’s career 
in France is drawn. 

It would appear that it was in 
1825 that Boys, then in his twenty- 
third year, first visited Paris. At 
that time he had already exhibited 
at the Suffolk Street Gallery, be- 
sides having executed many of the 
illustrations for London’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Plants. There seems to 
be some reason for supposing that 
he paid this visit to the French 
capital with the object of getting 
into touch with Bonington, who 
was then working there, and was 
at the height of his fame. Indeed, 
it was once supposed that Boys 
actually became the pupil of that 
famous young man, but accord- 
ing to Callow this was not so. 
“ Shortly after ”’ (i.e. the year 1831), 
writes Callow “I became associ- 
ated with Thomas Shotter Boys, 
the clever but eccentric artist who 
had recently arrived from Brussels. 
In later years I have seen it stated 
that Boys was a pupil of Bonington, 
but if that had been the case 
I certainly should have known 
it. Boys never spoke to me of having other than 
a mere acquaintanceship with Bonington.” It is true that 
Bonington died in 1828, and that, as we have seen, Boys 
did not become friendly with Callow till 1831, but had 
Bonington ever been Boys’s master, the fact, after a lapse 
of but a few years, would, one imagines, have been within 
Callow’s knowledge. 

In any case Boys immediately fell under the influence of 
Bonington, as did so many young artists then domiciled in 
Paris or actually Parisians, such as (to take but two instances) 
John Scarlett Davis or Davies, whose “ Porte St. Martin,” 
dated 1831, is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and C. 
Mozin, by whom a beautiful ‘‘ View of the Pont Neuf,” taken 
from the Quai du Louvre, is in my own collection. Mr. 
H. M. Cundall, indeed, goes a step farther and suggests 
that many of the works attributed to Bonington were 
actually executed by Boys, on the assumption that the greater 
man could not possibly have produced during his relatively 
short artistic career all the pictures credited to him, as 
well as the undoubted similarity in the output of the 
lesser artist. 

After being in Paris some five or six years, during which 
time he was employed in illustrative work by such men as 
Baron Humboldt, Denon, Mazoris, and Zanth, besides 
producing on his own account various water-colours of 
picturesque spots in Paris, Boys suddenly determined to 
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ANehS IROINME INDOOR, 


From a water-colour drawing by Thomas Shotter Boys. 


Signed and dated 1833. 


visit Brussels and in 1830 proceeded to that capital. The 
moment was, however, an unfortunate one, for hardly had 
he arrived before the Revolution burst out, and he was 
forced to leave. He returned to Paris and soon after made 
the acquaintance of Callow. The two became so friendly 
indeed that they determined to share a studio in the Rue 
de Bouloy, a small street near the Palais Royale. 

During this time one visualizes the two young men 
wandering about the city making sketches of its antiquities 
and picturesque “ bits,” before the schemes of Haussmann 
came into being and obliterated so much of the still latent 
medievalism of Old Paris. ‘I often accompanied him,” 
says Callow, “and was encouraged by him also to make 
sketches. In fact, I learnt a great deal of the theory and 
practice of art from Boys,” and in another place he expressly 
tells us how they “ used to ramble about the ancient part 
of the cité of Paris in search of old buildings to sketch,” 
and he adds that he made some large sketches from the 
bridges of Paris for Boys, for which he, knowing Callow’s 
love of reading, paid him in books. One of the firstfruits 
of these studies was a series of lithographs of Old Paris, 
which were published by Messrs. Moon, Boys and Graves 
(the second partner being a cousin of the artist). These had 
a great success, and I think had much influence in inducing 
David Roberts and Clarkson Stanfield to commission Boys 
to reproduce some of their work in a further series of 
lithographs, which appeared, in 1839, under the title of 
“Picturesque Architecture of Paris, Ghent and Antwerp.” 
This publication created a sensation as then forming the 
parent work in chromo-lithography, which invention, in 
this special form, was due to Boys himself. 

In the meanwhile the artist’s wanderings about Paris 
resulted in a number of sketches either used at the time or 
worked up later into finished water-colours. According to 
some authorities Boys returned to England in 1837, but 
Callow shows that this is an error, and that he gave up his 
share in the Rue de Bouloy studio at least three years earlier, 


Size 29,7, in. by 154 in. 
In a sense this is the most interesting of the Paris views by Boys, because the view is taken from a point not generally chosen 
by artists, who invariably select the west from which to depict the Pont Neuf. 


although it is probable that he subsequently returned to 
the French capital for stays of longer or shorter duration. 
Indeed, the dates on three of the five Paris water-colours by 
him in the Victoria and Albert Museum indicate this, unless 
of course they were worked up in London from sketches 
made earlier. 

Of these beautiful pictures which are here reproduced, 
the date on that of the ‘‘ View near the Pont Royal” is 1829, 
and it must therefore have been executed during the artist’s 
first residence in Paris. It shows us a corner of the Louvre 
and Tuileries, known as the Pavilion de Flore, one of the 
portions of the building which fell a prey to the fury of the 
Communists in 1871, and was afterwards rebuilt as we know 
it to-day. The stone wall on the Icf{t indicates where the 
river, on to which it looks, flows below, while the Pont Royal 
itself is just beyond. 

The next picture, in order of date, is the ‘‘ Notre Dame, * 
and was painted in 1836, either, therefore, during a second 
visit to Paris, or from rough sketches made during the 
earlier one. It is specially interesting because, apart from 
the faithful and beautiful delineation of the cathedral’s 
remarkable facade, the old block of buildings once standing 
nearly in front of it, which consisted of the Hétel Dieu as 
well as the ancient houses of the Rue St. Christophe, and 
which disappeared about 1882, are shown on the left hand. 

The picture entitled “‘ Quai de la Gréve,” dating from the 
following year, is equally valuable as an authentic topo- 
graphical document and a fine example of Boys’s clear-cut 
and essentially artistic treatment. On the left are the towers 
of Notre Dame, and the suspension bridge is the Pont 
d’Arcole, beyond which may be distinguished the piers of 
the Pont Notre Dame, and further still those of the Pont 
au Change, by the side of which rises the Tour de I’Horloge, 
with the pinnacle of the Temple a little to the west. Apart 
from these topographical details, this is a particularly 
interesting record of the appearance of a part of Paris 
during Louis Philippe’s reign, possessing those intimate 
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From a water-colour drawing by Thomas Shotter Boys. 


Signed and dated 1834. Size 14} in. by 9} in. 


The name over the little shop in the squat building on the left is that of Arsouille, fripier— 

Arsouille being the name applied by the Parisians to Lord Henry Seymour (brother of the 

Marquess of Hertford), who practically made Paris his home, and was well known there 
for his eccentricities. 
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THE QUAI DE LA GREVE. 


Signed and dated 1837. 


On the left can be seen the towers of Notre Dame. 


distinguished the piers of the Pont Notre Dame, and further still those of the Pont au Change. 


From a water-colour dvawing by Thomas Shotter Boys. 


Size 11} in. by 153 in. 


The suspension bridge is the Pont d’Arcole, beyond which may be 


By their side rises the Tour de 


lV’ Horloge with the pinnacle of the Temple a little to the west. 


records of civic life which Boys introduced whenever possible 
into his pictures, and which give them so much additional 
value. 

The “ Tour de St. Jacques,’”’ 1834, is another example 
of the artist’s power of combining the value of strict 
accuracy to fact with a breadth of expression all his own. 
Here we see this famous and beautiful tower surrounded 
by the collocation of houses and shops which have long since 
been cleared away. It is interesting to note that the name 
over the little shop in the squat building on the left is that 
of Arsouille, fripier—Arsouille being the name applied by 
the Parisians to Lord Henry Seymour (brother of the Marquess 
of Hertford) who practically made Paris his home and was 
known there for his eccentricities. On the right, in the fore- 
ground, is the beginning of the Rue des Ecrivins, a street 
which ran into the Rue Jean-Paul-Mollet (the thoroughfare 
shown in the picture) and which together with it disappeared 
between 1851 and 1856 when the Rue de Rivoli, covering 
approximately the site of the latter, was completed. 

But in a sense the most interesting of these Paris views 
by Boys, although not so artistically important perhaps as 
that of the ‘“‘ Quai de la Gréve,”’ is the ‘‘ View of the Pont 
Neuf,” not merely because it shows us that famous and much 
delineated structure, but because the representation of it 
is taken from a point not generally chosen by artists, who 
seem invariably to select the west from which to depict it. 
It is also a valuable topographical document as exhibiting 
a considerab'e surrounding portion of the city at a period 


before much demolition and fresh building development 
had taken place. In the left foreground we see a portion of 
the ancient Palais de Justice and the houses forming the 
Place Dauphine, the roadway on to which they look being the 
Quai de l’Horloge. Beyond the bridge can be distinguished 
the buildings of the Institute. On the right are the pic- 
turesque old houses lining the Quai de la Megisserie, with 
stalls (which are no longer there) along the parapet, and in the 
distance the Louvre with the Pavilion de Flore at its west 
end. The object in the middle of the river, in the fore- 
ground, is one of the floating baths, while the collocation 
of washing places near the bridge is seen projecting into the 
Seine near the Pont Neuf, on which will be observed the 
erections above each of the piers, subsequently demolished. 

Boys has here given us, therefore, a valuable record of 
what this portion of Paris looked like in 1833 (the date on 
the picture), but he has besides added a charm, peculiar to 
himself, to his delineation which makes it at once a topo- 
graphical and architectural document of supreme importance 
as well as a beautiful and attractive water-colour drawing. 

What he did for London is known to many, and when the 
book to which I have referred is published will be, I hope, 
known to a far larger public; what he did for Paris may be 
seen in some of his incomparable lithographs, and in these 
exquisite water-colour drawings which, without special 
attention being drawn to them, might escape the eye of the 
visitor overwhelmed by the wealth of such things which is 
the peculiar glory of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
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Letters of an Eighteenth-Century Architect—IV. 
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Sir Thomas Robinson, Bart., to Ralph, 2nd Earl Verney. 
Edited by Margaret M. Lady Verney & Patrick Abercrombie. 


(Conclusion.) 


The Earl does not seem to have been an ideal client ; after 
Lightfoot had been disposed of (apparently none too soon, 
as he was about to leave for Deptford, having let his house 
and shop), there appears within a year a Mr. Dunn, his 


lordship’s “present surveyor or clerk of works,”’ who meddles 


with Sir Thomas’s designs. 


(An interval of 10 months since the last letter.) 


Chelsea 14th July 1770. 
My Dt Lord, 
I have received the Honour of your letter from Biddleston, 
dated the 18th instant (szc). 

With regard to Ranelagh, it goes on very well, & we received 
more than we ever did at a latter season. The Duke of Cumber- 
land has again visited us & last night the Earl of Northington, 
who had not been at Ranelagh for 15 years—all witht distinction 
praise the new improvements, & every night we have the most 
selected Company in the Kingdom (Foreigners included, who are 
in & about the Metropolis). 

At our 4th Firework, on Friday 6th Inst. there were 1691 
persons ; Cash {211.7.6¢, Had the Weather been more favour- 
able, most certainly the N° would have been at least double. 

We only open now twice a Week & propose our next Firework, 
Wednesday 25th inst. & to finish on Friday roth August with 
Fireworks in honour of the Prince of Wales’s birthday—making 
up 49 nights’ opening which is one night more than the last year. 
The Fireworks are so extremely liked & universally called for, 
that by their assistance only we shall be able to pay the heavy 
Expences of this year, & besides make a good Dividend, & this 
is the only method for doing so—__* 

On Wednesday the 15th of August in the morning the Managers 
are to meet, to fix on a dividend & at noon declare it to a Board 
of Proprietors & deliver to each share its respective Dividend 
Warrant—on this plan there will be 8 opening nights. M* Dew 
was there last night & agreed to this plan. 

(A list follows of the nights chosen.) 

Mr. Vaisey, a very old Waiter is just dead—y* LP is to recom- 
mend—M! Griffiths tells me you intend to name him, I asked 
him if he could do this duty & also that of his place in the India 
House, as by no means the Managers would permit any one to 
Act by a Deputy, he told me he had no such intention; If yt 
LP will let me know—whom you would recommend by the return 
of the post, he shall be immediately entered as such in our Books. 

Your Lordship tells me for want of the sections of the Ball 
Room & Hall, the Buildings at Claydon lie, in some measure 
dormant, & further that I can’t conceive what losses are sustained, 
for want of the whole design & that Mt Clegg would write to me 
on the same subject. Give me leave my Lord to observe that y* 
Lordship so far from wanting or suffering in not having these 
designs, you have not yet got the Materials for finishing these 
Rooms, nor have yet determined whether the Columns should be 
finished with scalione or wood. The dimentions for the latter I 
gave you, wch being left to Lightfoot to procure (a measure I 
strongly objected to) he bought etc. etc. so contrary to what were 
wanted as he knew w¢ stop the work etc—but till I know for a 
certainty what material you make use of, I can’t with precision 
send those plans & drawings, at large, of every Moulding. 

Mr. Clegg so far from writing for them told me he did not want 
more information than he then had, with regard to those rooms. 
I have never had more drawn out, than what your Lordship has 
seen, but when you are determined, what materials you will 
make use of, you shall most certainly have them done, with this 
proviso that none see them but y* self, as they are the most 
compleat I ever was concern’d in—& as I have taken more than 


common pains on the occasion; I should not chuse any person 
whatever should anticipate or borrow from these designs till they 
are carried into Execution, & which w? have been done e’er this, 
had no other work been undertaken. Since I undertook this part 
of y* LP's work, which will be the admiration of the present age 
& give credit to yt L4P’s name, when the Architect & y‘ L* are 
no more—as I am convinced those Rooms will be recon’d the 
noblest & most perfect piece of Architecture in the Kingdom— 
I don’t presume to advise, but every reason calls for finishing 
them with the best materials within as they are built with the 
noblest without (Hewen Stone) & when you have determined let 
me know & I will directly set about finishing what you desire. 

I can’t conclude on this head without some suspicion that 


Mr‘ Dunn y* present surveyor or Clerk of the works, meddles with’ 


these designs & interferes with those of the Corridore from the 
queries, unnecessarily sent me by M* Clegg to wch y™ L4 will 
see my answer—by this post. No work in Architecture can go on 
with success, or be brought to perfection where there are many 
advisers. 

As to what your Lordship says on the money affair, I can only 
repeat what I said before ; the large sum I have lying dead in the 
Banker’s hands is still there—to judge by the sca'e of reason, 
justice or common sense, it can’t be long in its present situation, 
should I receive it soon as I fully expect I shall perform my promise 
with more pleasure than y" Lordship can receive (that promise 
being carried into execution). With my respectful comply to 
the Countess, conclude me most sincerely yt Ls most obliged 
humble Serv 


TuHos. ROBINSON. 
* * * 


Chelsea August 23rd, 1770, 
Thursday. 
I return you my dear L? Verney, many thanks for your kind & 
Friendly letter, & be assured your L4? will never repent or suffer 
in any shape the confidence you may have in, or the good will 
you may shew to me. By the return of the post I acquaint y* 
L*? that to-morrow night I shall send an express to Claydon with 
the necessary Deed, for y‘ L?? to sign to convey back N° 17— 
the money Jent by yt Lordship on it 


The deed dated 20 June 1767 


3 years’ mterest to 20 June 1770) anaes. 120%. Oe 
26 days to Sat. 25th Aug. 1770.0 ..seee 8.14 
£928 14.508 


Yt L4P will execute the deed, with the proper witnesses, with a 
receipt on the deed of the above summ, and send it by the return 
of the express to M‘ Wallis, or whoever you please to direct to 
receive the money on y* acct if not Mt Ws (who has y‘ mortgage 
deed from me & many other papers, relative y‘ Title) your L® 
will direct Mt Wallis to give those papers to that Person who pays 
the {928.14.0as to all other matters, we can settle them when we 
meet, which shall certainly be att Claydon within a fortnight of 
the date of this—wch with my most respectful Comply to the 
Countess, concludes me, y* L4?’s most oblig’d & most obet Hum. 
Serv' 
THO. ROBINSON. 


P.C, The money will be paid att Counsellor Arthur Jones att 
Ne 5 in New Lincoln’s Square on Tuesday next 28th August— 
ro in the morn & witht fail—it therefore now rests with y* L® 
to say to whom it must be paid the proper Deed & receipt having 
been first executed by y* self wch will be brought by the Express 
tomorrow night. 

* * * 


* The previous selections of these letters appeared in the issues of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for June, July, and August 1926, respectively. 
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Russell Street Cov Garden 
Fryday 22 March 1771. 
My dear Lord, 

The time being elapsed, since you last promis’d to let me 
have y‘ acct I must once more remind y" LP thereof & most 
earnestly again sollicit for it, & surely it is most proper & must 
be highly satisfactory for both parties, it should be liquidated 
& settled, and which so very long I have sollicited to have done. 

I will call on yt L’? on Sunday Even, on my return from 
Chesterfield house, where I dine, and beg yt L4? would let me 
have it, which will extreamly oblige. 


Yt Lo’s most obedt & most Faithful humb. Serv 
Tuo. ROBINSON. 


This seems the last letter wholly written by Sir T. R.; the 
next two are dictated but signed by him, 


* * * 


Russell St. 29th May, 1771. 

My Lord, 

I expected that the Acct between us which was settled 
& liquidated, when y* Lordship myself & Mr. Gawler met at 
your Lordship’s house on the first of this month was final, and 
I brought my Acct made up accordingly to M" Wallis’s on the 
21st May, & every Article of that Liquidated Acct was included, 
but y' Lordship having however objected to that method, when 
we met as above, and as it is nine days since & having been, & 
continuing to be extremely anxious to have the Acct settled & 
Liquidated, I shall take it as a very particular favour if your 
Lordship will make out those items which you intend to charge 
me with, that I may answer them respectively, & that the 
Vouchers which yt L*P has of mine, which are done with may be 
delivered up to me, and not stand out against me, if they appear 
to be discharg’d or otherwise accounted they ought to be 
cancelled to prevent confusion, and altercation between us. 
And on receipt of your Lordship’s Acct you shall have an imme- 
diate answer, that a speedy day may be appointed for us to meet, 
and settle this businefs in Expectation of which I shall wait 
with the utmost Impatience & am my Lord, with great regard 


Your Lordship’s most obliged hum. Servt 
THO. ROBINSON. 


On this page is an unsigned letter in a different hand- 
writing, dated June 3rd, 1771, perhaps a copv of Lord 
Verney’s answer. There is no clear account of the matter 
in dispute ; perhaps some of the Earl’s dividend was dve 
to Sir Thomas for fees. 

* * * 


Dear Sir, 

It was agreed before we parted at M' Wallis’s house that 
you should transmit to me a Copy Account prior to any Meeting. 
Let you be ever so compleat an Accountant, I who boast not 
your Knowledge or Quickness of Apprehension ought surely to 
be allow’d a short time to investigate & examine the Acc 
without giving a blindfold & precipitate concurrence I could 
examine the Acct as well in 2 hours as in 2 years. It seems the 
more necessary to repeat this Requisition that I may be enabled 
to reconcile the apparent Contradictions of the 2 Acct* & at 
least try with some Plausibility of Honour & Justice to apologize 
for the Defects, Error & Falsehood of my own Acct if any such 
should appear upon the Strictest Scrutiny. You must certainly 
be greatly mistaken when you assert that Accs were settled 
and liquidated at my House, but the latter part of your letter 
breathes a quite different Sentiment. It is proper & just that 
each party should state his Acct ab. Initio, the Irregularity of 
the Mode of Payment made by you requires this general State 
of Accts in order to explain & elucidate this whole transaction. 
The ipse dixit of no man has any Weight in such Business, 
Vouchers only can authenticate Facts, this can give no great 
Trouble, the whole Addition may be compress’d within 4 lines. 
Allow me to say that Acct* collected for taste only from a few 
spacious undigested unsorted may be perhaps Ideal Papers, 
must however subject the Author to Confusion & Errcr. 


You may depend upon my Honor that no such use shall be 
made of your Papers, nor will I ever take a Gent" of the Law 
to your House to adjust an Acct without your Desire Knowledge 
& Consent. Res ipse indicat. A true & fair Acct speaks for 
itself. I must confess that I cannot too much admire sincerely 
honor the noble, generous & disinterested Spirit of your worthy 
Friend Wallis for his Disavowal of such Proceedings I feel myself 
disqualified to write with coolness of Temper upon this Subject 
& therefore it will be more advisable & prudent according to 
the Sportsman’s Phrase to let that Hare set. 


I am d' Sir, Y* etc. 
3rd June 1771. 


* * * 


Sunday 23rd June 1771. 

We xreel y 23rd J 77 

As we are to meet tomorrow at ten o’clock at M' Wallis’s 
Chambers in pursuance of your appointment, I make no manner 
of doubt but that your Lordship will come disposed finally to 
settle everything on a friendly & lasting foundation, & sure I 
am, such is my determination—these frequent mectings where 
Lawyers are concerned, are very expensive, and the Summer 
season advances fast, and I am kept in Town, till everything is 
concluded, and which may be very easily, and well done this 
day, provided yt LP will bring all—Letters & papers that are 
in your possession, which may elucidate the affair in hand, and 
give up those where the Securities are paid off, & which cannot 
possibly be of any service to y' L4?, & which however may be 
a foundation for expensive litigations between those who may 
come after us. I shall on my side act that part, & I shall make 
every matter so clear that tis impossible there can be any further 
altercation. 

For God’s sake my Lord seriously consider, how we stand 
with regard to each other, further consider how small the 
difference is between us, & from whence it springs, & tis impossible 
out your L4P should be equally desirous to forget all that has 
past on this affair, and live with that good will and friendship 
we have hitherto done, this measure it shall be my desire to 
cultivate being with great regard, my dear Lord 


Yr. most Faithful humble Servt 
THo. ROBINSON. 


At a Meeting of the Managers of Ranelagh at Ranelagh House 
Aug. 20th 1771. 


Present 
Sir Thomas Robinson 
Tomkins Dew Esq' 
Received to this day including the Ball: left in 


Mr. Jones’s hand as per last Year’s Acct .... £8832. 
Paid to this day as per Ledger G220snr7 


Cie'¢. 6) 0.4 e816 10 1¢./6) 18 0:\0:15 


Recommended a Dividend of 60 on each Share-—-is 2160 
Ball: remaining in Treasurer’s hand ........ £442. 16. 6 
Thos. Robinson 
T. Dew 


This ends the correspondence; the building at Claydon is 
still going on, for Mt Patrickson reports 25th Oct. 1774 “I 
was at Farmer’s Wharf this morning where I was told that 
the Mahogany was taken on Board the Barge on Wed: last 
by Hedsor.’”’ Indeed, the work dragged on until 1784, for 
Bernasconi was still executing plaster trophies, etc., when the 
Earl went bankrupt in the same year. As for Sir Thomas 
Robinson, the work had no more interest for him, for he 
died in 1777. Lord Verney’s successor pulled down all he 
had built but the staircase, and thus ended the grandiose 
scheme for making Claydon ‘‘ the noblest and most perfect 
piece of architecture in the kingdom.” 


Siv Thomas 
Robinson 
pleads with 
Earl Verney 
to renew thei 
friendship. 


The end of the 
correspondence. 


In Spain. 


Some Examples of Brick, Plaster, and Granite in 


~The Spanish Renaissance. 


Tie id conese Brickwork. 


* 


By acs. Elton 


" HERE existed, then, 
in Spain an art of 
brickwork.” Evxistta en 
Espana pues un arte del 

ladrillo. This is the conclusion 

reached by the Spanish authority 

Lamperez at the end of one of his 

chapters, and most people who have 

seen Aragon will agree with him. 

Buildings can there be seen, en- 

tirely in brick—the doorway, the 

cornice, and even the inner patio ; 
sometimes the treatment even ex- 
tends to the pavement, which 
consists of small brick cylinders 
set on end in a bed of cement. 
But though brick is the dominant 
material in all these districts, and 
its use based on a rich background 
of Moorish, Romanesque, Roman, 
and even earlier motives, still, side 
by side with this “brick art,” and 
almost as important, was the great 
tradition of wood-carving and 
carpentry, of which the large 
pinewood cornice may be taken 
as the finest product. The all-brick 
palace was rather the exception; 
usually there was a stone base and 
doorway and one of these wooden 
cornices. The stone is unimportant; where it goes beyond 
a plain arched entrance and attempts pilasters the result 
is not always successful, for no Spaniard was ever really 
quite happy with the orders, particularly in an almost 
stoneless country like Aragon; but the doors, shutters, 
balcony rails, coffered ceilings, and cornices were the work 
of master-craftsmen—wmaestros, who could be trusted to 
carry out a design by themselves. An old document, 
quoted in the official guide to Saragossa, describes the 
building of the Argillo Palace in that city: two maestros, 

a carpenter and a carver, worked on the great exterior 

cornice, another carpenter on the smaller patio cornice 

(“carved with the signs of the zodiac”), and the whole 

building employed 340 skilled workmen and 1,492 labourers. 

Wood cornices, then, more or less of the type shown here, 
occur all over the north and east of Spain, from Fuenter- 
rabbia, on the French frontier, to Las Palma in the Balearic 

Islands. But the best are in Aragon, for they represent the 

reply of the architect to a demand for something with a 


to be seen in Aragon. 


1. THE TOWN HALL, HUESCA. 


An example of the type of cornice which occurs all over the 

north and east of Spain, although the best examples are 

These cornices are made of wood 

and give a sense of majesty to an otherwise plain brick 
building. 


touch of the grand manner ; some- 
thing to reflect the majesty of a 
kingdom and a first-class power 
with possessions stretching as far 
afield as Majorca, Sicily, Naples, 
and even a part of France. With 
nothing but brick and wood avail- 
able in any quantity, the architects 
of these palaces put all their 
emphasis on the top story and 
cornice, so that, in the distance, 
cornice and arcaded_ top-gallery 
combine, the latter acting as a 
frieze, and the two together as a 
single deep entablature, propor- 
tionate to the whole building--a 
rich crown above a plain, almost 
featureless brick shaft; the sort 
of motive, in fact, that has been 
used so well for tall buildings in 
America. What the architect really 
did was to take the Romanesque 
fortress-palace and add a Moorish 
wood cornice, the latter translated 
into terms of the Renaissance. 
(This adaptation of the Moorish 
cornice is illustrated very clearly 
by Byne and Stapley in their book, 
“Provincial Houses in Spain.’’) 
In churches and towers the treat- 
ment is more purely brick, and spread more evenly over the 
whole surface of the building. 

Seen at closer quarters, as, for instance, from the bottom 
of a deep, canyon-like street, or across a narrow tree-grown 
square, these cornices produce a somewhat different effect. 
They label the building; for as no two examples are alike, 
the result is to give each palace a personal character of its 
own, without breaking up the line of the street. As 
R. B. Cunninghame-Graham says of the houses in Cartagena 
(South America): “They have an air of being built for 
somebody, and not just run up for anyone to live in.” 

A good example of such a “close-up” view is the Town Hall 
at Huesca (Fig 1). The cornice on the facade of this building 
is particularly large, in fact, absolutely Gargantuan: it 
suggests that someone, granted three wishes, began by wish- 
ing for the largest cornice in the world; then (taking fright 
at what the genie brought) hastily wished for something 
to put underneath it, and something to prop it up at either 
end, Still, the building as a whole has a crude majesty 


* : . . nN . . 
The first article on Aragonese Brickwork was published in the August issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
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2. THE PROVINCIAL MUSEUM, HUESCA. 


As no two cornices are alike, the effect at close 
quarters is to label the building and give it a 
distinctive character of its own. 


about it, difficult to analyse, and still more difficult to photo- 
graph; it seems like the product of a force of Nature rather 
than of weak, human hands. 

After a time, as the stunned feeling which it produces 
begins to wear off, one is able to take in details; the brick- 
work, laid in Flemish bond, and the excellent way in which 
it blends with the unpainted silver-brown pinewood of the 
cornice. No suggestion here of new patches on old garments, 
as there is with the favourite American mixture of brick 
and marble. In the present case the two materials seem 
created for one another. But apart from this, the detail 
has little to recommend it—poorish ironwork, serio-comic, 
little order at the top; as in so many Spanish buildings, the 
whole is better than the parts, and when one begins to 
notice this it is time to wander away and have a drink. 

Huesca itself is a clean, upland town, almost in the foot- 
hills of the Pyrenees; it has a season, when people come up 
from Saragossa to escape the heat, and parade the streets 
in incredibly new clothes; saddening after Teruel, where all 
fashions go back at least to the Crusades. There is no 
typical smell in Huesca—unless it be a gentle odour of coffee 
and still lemonade, from café tables set out on the pavement ; 
there is a lack of that Renaissance atmosphere—that faint 
but definite aroma of mules, harness, leather wineskins, 
goats, dust, and wild lavender—that floats across the streets 


SLi PALACE ORS Us TCHE TE RUE TE: 


In Spain whitewashing is useful in summer for cooling houses, lightening 
dark streets and preventing mosquitoes from hibernating in odd corners, 
but it has destroyed the beauty of many brick palaces. 


and open squares, and distinguishes the really untouched 
and self-respecting Aragonese town. Still, the palaces of 
Huesca remain—or most of them; all with the same motive 
as the Town Hall—columns at the top instead of arches. 
Usually these are reduced to four, and the frontage narrow ; 
the result suggests a design for a club, and in fact one such 
building is in use for this purpose and exactly looks the 
part. The type has a wide and massive doorway with 
diamond rustications; quiet-looking upper windows set 
deep in the brickwork; and the open top-gallery or loggia, 
crowned with a rich but moderate-sized wood cornice. Such 
a loggia, lit up at night and decorated with pots of flowers, 
produces an effect not easily forgotten. It suggests ideas 
for a café, or for some sort of roof-garden above a small 
hotel. Huesca is fortunate in possessing an antiquary, 
Ricardo del Arco, who has described its buildings very fully, 
including some palaces no longer in existence. He mentions 
the fact that the facade of the Town Hall was designed by 
two Saragossan architects. It would be interesting to know 
whether they introduced the local speciality of a top-loggia 
instead of an arcade, or whether they found it in existence 
already. 

The other cornices shown here have certain points worth 
noting, in case anyone thinks of using one to keep off Spanish 
sun, or English rain. Corners look best with one diagonal 
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A. DETATIES OF THE CORNICE LTO) THE PALACE OL) USTICE RE INUiRIE: 


bracket, not two at right angles; brackets can be brought 
right down to the springing of the arches, in order to tie 
cornice and arcade more definitely together (though this 
may darken the top rooms); and if necessary the brackets 
may be double or even triple—one cantilevered out above 
the other. The drop or pendant—the thing like a pineapple 
hanging down in each of 
the spaces—should not be 
omitted as it gives a sharp 
spot of light against deep 
shadow, and adds a great 
deal of life and _ brilliance 
to the whole design. As 
regards leaving the cornice 
unpainted, the same is 
done in Norman §half- 
timber farms (oak) and 
Swiss chalets (pinewood) ; 
with no more than an 
occasional coat of linseed 
oil they stand the weather 
perfectly for centuries. 
However, polychrome cor- 
nices do exist in Castile, 
or are said to have done, 
and it would be interest- 
ing to know whether they 


50) LEE SPATIO WT HEy BISEO Resa be AIeI NC re alia Oye) Ie 


were ever used on brick, and if so with what effect. Fig. 3 
shows the fatal results of whitewashing the brickwork; 
the cornice is cut off from the building and shows black by 
comparison. Whitewashing lightens dark streets and patios, 
cools the house in summer and prevents mosquitoes from 
hibernating in odd corners during the winter; but it has 


entirely destroyed the 
beauty of many brick 
palaces. 


Returning now to brick- 
work in general, it may be 
noticed (from photographs 
shown in this and_ last 
month’s articles) that the 
Aragonese style was in- 
clined to be on the rugged 
side: more suitable, say, 
for a bank or power-station 
than for picturesque houses 
in a garden suburb. This 
is the impression left on 
the mind by Saragossa, the 
capital city of Aragon; 
though, at the other end 
of the scale, there are 


plenty of churches, bell- 
towers, and patios to 
be found, whose keynote 
is a rich and inventive 
surface decoration, sug- 
gesting that the work 
was done out of sheer 
high spirits on the part 
of the builders. 
Saragossa itself— 
though naturally the 
first place to visit— is 
not included here be- 
cause Byne and Stapley 
have described it pretty 
‘fully already; it seems 
better to show new 
work from _ elsewhere. 
In this as in other fields 
of Spanish architecture, 
these authors have done 
the difficult and expen- 
sive pioneer work and 
made it easy for others 
to follow. Saragossa is 
becoming modernized, 
with electric trams, new 
hotels, and the sound 
of shod feet on pave- 
ments; many of its 
finest buildings have 
been disfigured with a 
coat of grey or black 
cement paint; and its 
towers, though romantic 
in the distance, bear 
the impress of Donoso, 


who (according to Dr. Weisbach, Die Kunst des Barochk) 
studied seven years under Borromini in Rome. 


his worst. 


brick building produced 
by any country during 
the Renaissance. A 
wonderful account of 
Saragossa as it appeared 
by moonlight a hundred 
years ago can be found 
at the beginning of the 
novel “ Zaragoza,” by 
Peréz Galdés. 

Farther to the south 
is Calatayud, the 
strange town with brick 
towers standing up 
against an ash-coloured 
Cite eit is full. of 
brick detail, from good 
Moorish to rather hectic 
Baroque, and has a 
type of church show- 
ing the Mohammedan 


6. 


When he touched brick it turned into a sort 
of cast iron; his detail is superficial, and contemptuous of 
the real nature of the material. 
Lonja came before his time, and still stands, the finest 
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ARAGONESE BRICKWORK. 


A WINDOW IN THE PATIO, LA MERCED, CALATAYUD. 


Calatayud is full of brick detail, from good Moorish to Baroque, and the 
transition from one to the other can be followed step by step. 


the whole place rather incredible. 


He did 


But fortunately the famous 


Photo by J. Mora, Saragossa. 


THE CORNICE OF THE TOWN HALL, VALLDEROBRES. 
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motive of a low dome 
silhouetted against a 
tall, pencil-like minaret ; 
this has been translated 
complete into a_re- 
strained Baroque brick- 
work, with the result 
shown in last month’s 
article (Church of San 
Juan). In Calatayud 
the transition from 
Moorish to Renaissance 
can be followed step by 
step. The town itself 
is untidy, with straw 
lying about the streets, 
a river full of soap 
from some laundry or 
washing-place, and a 
rather half-hearted -at- 
tempt at a boulevard; 
it is possible to stay 
at either of the inns, 
and sits thes ~~ bites: < 
should turn out to be 
absolutely bombproof, 
there is always the 
station restaurant to fall 
back upon. The dark 
brick patio of La Merced 
(Fig. 6), the dark interior 
of the inn, the shadowed 
boulevard, the Moorish 
or Renaissance towers 
standing up at the ends 
of streets or from behind 
religious buildings, make 


Here, too, there is a season. 
People come in from the bare, outlying country to walk up and 
down the paseo in the evenings and talk : 
in all Spanish towns, however remote or unimportant. 
There are other towns, but to stay there requires a special 
talent; strange, fabulous animals—unicorns, pterodactyls 


a habit universal 


and the lke—suddenly 
appear on the bedroom 
ceiling, and altogether 
the mere strain of living 
makes any careful or 
reasoned study impos- 
sible. There is another 
difficulty, too, which is 
perhaps best summed up 
in a sentence of Ibafiez, 
describing a scene in 
the Andalusian wilds. 
He speaks of “ the tall 
vosebays bordering the 


streams, across which 
fragments of ancient 
columns, adorned with 
avabesques, which the 
water was slowly 
effacing, served as a 
footbridge.’ Spain is 
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Photo by J. Mora, Saragossa. 


8. THE ROMANESOQUE CHURCH OF SAN JUAN, DAROCA. 


An example of Spanish brickwork which has stood the test of time and is not lightly 
to be ignored. 


full of such scenes, and particularly Aragon, with its long 
tradition of Roman colonization; but, for an architect, the 
trouble is that however bad the detail of these columns 
may be, the scene as a whole is just as brilliant and 
unforgettable. It becomes impossible to distinguish be- 
tween the glamour and strangeness of the background and 
the true architectural value of the building itself. As to 
travel, however, someone may be passing through these 
districts, so perhaps it is permissible to describe the sort 
of thing that takes place, for the guide-books give little idea 
of what to expect. 

In one particular case, then, the train arrived by moon- 
light and there was no one to be seen in the station at all. 
At last a lady in black silk, sitting on the edge of the plat- 
form with her feet on the line, got up and said she was the 
landlady of the fonda, and led the way to a small bus, packed 
with people and drawn by three thin but intensely active 
white horses. The road was uneven, and in the moonlight 
one had a vague impression of rows of palaces; the fénda 
itself seemed clean, with lace curtains and the usual red-tiled 
floor. 

But it was difficult to sleep. A few unicorns appeared, 
but were baffled by laying the mattress on the floor and 
surrounding it with a charmed circle of Keating’s; even then 
there were difficulties, for a high, interminable quarrel was 
taking place in the casino near by, and the watchman seemed 
to be round almost continually, calling out the hours; 
all the time there was a mysterious obbligato of goat-bells, 


deep, soft and vague, seeming to proceed from all points, 
or to be floating about in mid-air. Next day revealed nothing 
very striking—just a sort of Regional brick style; and by 
the siesta hour I was sitting (with burning feet after walking 
all morning over hot cobble-stones) trying to decide whether 
life was really worth living, and Aragonese brick architecture 
worth pursuing, or not. All the objections—all the cons and 
none of the pros—presented themselves one by one; the 
style seemed to depend on thick walls—now out of date; 
the brick must be hand-made—too expensive for these 
hard times; the cornices 

But at this point a tremendous voice, the voice of a true 
Spanish orator, suddenly broke out from the dining-room 
below. ‘‘ Cucumbers? Cucumbers? You waste two pesetas 
a day bringing me your cucumbers and you know I abhor 
them!’ The voice echoed through the house and down the 
street, and was followed by a dead silence, while I began 
to collect my thoughts once more. Abruptly it broke out 
again—‘‘ I had a friend once”’ (the voice muttered tragically), 
“a friend who ate cucumbers—ate them. He went down in 
the early morning, prowling about among the frames. He 
ate eleven, eleven every day.’’ The voice died away with 
a tragic ring. After a pause another, quite colourless, voice 
remarked, “‘At Cordoba they eat snails.’ There was 
another awful silence, and then the orator began again in a 
more natural tone, ““ You have been to Cordoba. Ah, well. 
Cordoba. They have a parade there. A_ snails’ 
parade. Paseo de Caracoles. Snails, and snails and snails. 
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Photo by J. Mora, Saragossa. 


AT TARAZONA. 


TOWER 


A BRICK 


k can best be admired 


r 


The brickwo 


ssance. 
grotesquely coarse. 


from afar, for its detail is 


This tower shows the slow, careful change from Moorish to Renai 
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Ay, and do you know what they 
do? They pounce on the little 
ones, the tiny, tiny snails ;- snatch 
them from their mothers when 
they are too tiny to cry out, and 
sell them by the metre. Myself, I 
am no great eater of them; in 
winter, when they are hidden 
under the earth, yes; but in sum- 
mer, when they go whizzing about 
—in summer, I am No Swallower 
of Periwinkles ! ”’ 

By this time all thoughts of 
architecture had utterly vanished. 
The idea of cucumbers and _ peri- 
winkles seemed to brood over the 
whole town. There were a few 
last rumblings—a sentence with a 
ring in it like the voice of a dying 
gladiator: “Often and often have 
I gone out in my little slippers 

Ay, he fell down the well, 
poor fellow.”’ And then I gave up 
the attempt in despair, and finally 
left the town dazed by the heat— 
the metallic glare of the midday 
sun—and deafened by innumerable 
sounds; with the echoes of the 
voice still ringing in my ears, and 
without having formed an opinion 
of the town in its architectural 
character at all. JI went on to 
Tarazona, described almost lyrically 
by Street, and rumoured to contain 
some cloisters in terra-cotta. It 
was a hundred and ninety kilo- 
metres out of =the way, abut sit 
seemed worth while. 

However, there was no terra- 
cotta in Tarazona; and the inn was 
So incredibly dirty that to eat, 
drink, or sleep there was quite 
literally impossible. Life simply could not be lived 
there; there are inns described by Baedeker as “ poor”’ 
and others as “bad”; this one was hors concours, and 
before dying of starvation, typhoid, or the bites of 
dinosaurs, it was necessary to move on. There was only 
time to discover the brick cathedral—a thing to admire 
from afar, for its detail is grotesquely coarse—some rather 
strange patzos, and towers like a sampler of the brick- 
layer’s art (Fig. 9). Perhaps the inn has changed hands 
by now, and recovered its old reputation; someone may go 
there and find the town full of hidden wonders. If anyone 
has the nerve to try, good luck to him. I fled after twenty- 
four hours. 

Looking back over these various towns, then, what does 
their Regional brick style really amount to? How does it 
compare with the finest work that is being done to-day ? 

The best place to decide such questions is Teruel. Re- 
turning there after a spell of months, one finds the same 
blue line of mountains in the extreme distance; it is pleasant 
to sit in an open plaza at the top of the town, looking at an 
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apparently boundless view; with 
brick palaces below, and a Re- 
naissance atmosphere over things, 
yet no feeling — of spemeusinie sd 
museum; a _ faint suggestion— 
the right and proper suggestion 
—of mules, wine, and wild herbs 
floating across the air, and the 
usual noise of an Aragonese town 
reduced to two kinds of music in 
the distance—a trio (Bechstein, 
“’cello and violin) from one café, 
and a terrific electric organ playing 
local dance tunes from the other: 
an atmosphere favourable to 
reflection. Gradually the confused 
impression of dust, straw, brick- 
work, and overpowering heat in 
many different towns clears away, 
and the details of the Aragonese 
style—the bewildering list given 
by Lamperez of sardineles, espinas 
de pez, arquerias ciegas, and so on, 
come together into a single picture. 
First there is the pure traditional 
brickwork of a medieval castle such 
as that of Coca or of the House of 
the Templars (shown last month). 
Accompanying these there are 
Romanesque brick churches such as 
that of St. John in Daroca (Fig. 8). 
Then there is the tower of Tarazona, 
a Slow, careful change from Moorish 
to Renaissance; then the wild 
launching out, the “experiments” 
(as Mr. Roger Fry has called them) 
of Calatayud; and, finally, a sort 
of crystallization-—a definite new 
style, aristocratic, clear-cut, and 
restrained, as shown by the palace 
front at Mallen, illustrated last 
month: something that is really 
practicable for modern use. Compared with the modern 
American experiments in face briek, such Spanish 
examples have an ancient, ballad-like quality, which has 
this to be said for it, that it has stood the test of time. 
It looks right ; generations of craftsmen have come back to 
it, after experiments lasting over thousands of years. It is 
not lightly to be ignored. 

Lamperez, the historian of Spanish architecture, says 
somewhere that ‘‘brick is rich and stone noble’”’; but the 
Aragonese architect, with nothing but brick, succeeded in 
achieving both these qualities ; and it is probable that anyone 
who spends a reasonable time in Aragon will come back in 
the end to the conclusion stated by Lamperez himself, and 
quoted at the beginning of this article: “There existed, 
then, in Spain, an art of brickwork.” Whether this “art” 
could be used in England as it stands is another question, 
but at least it presents a standard of how to treat brick as 
brick, and not as an apology for stone or marble: a new 
brick language, in fact ; something fuller and more expressive 
than has been available before. 


Photo by J. Laurent, Madrid. 


Chester House, 
Clarendon Place, London. 


Designed by Sir G. 


Gilbert Scott, R.A., 


ED: 


By the Editor. 


N the intervals of designing 

Liverpool Cathedral and 

the standard telephone box, 

Sir Giles has found time to 
build for his own delight and 
occupation the house we illus- 
trate here. As appears from 
the plans, the site is almost an 
island, fronting Clarendon Place 
on the west, an adjoining garden 
on the south, and a mews on 
the north and half the east. The 
remaining half of the east side is 
a party wall, and here no light 
is available. 

The house is planned as a 
group of self-contained units. 
There is the servants’ unit, the 
kitchen and offices communi- 
cating by their own stairs with 
the maids’ bedrooms and bath- 
room, which are in the basement, 
but look out on a wide area, and 
have a south or a west aspect. 
There is the children’s unit, 
looking over the adjoining gar- 
den on the south and to the road 
on the west, where from the 
nursery window the day’s hap- 
penings may all be eagerly noted, and 
winter evenings Leerie the 
through the glass. 


at dusk on 
lamplighter be greeted 


For every night at tea-time, and before you take your seat, 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up the street. 


There is the bedroom unit, shut off from the rest of the 
house, yet linked with its general life by the paved patio, 
which runs between the two projecting wings; and there 
is what the house agent would call the recepticn unit, the 
hall, dining-room, staircase, and drawing-rocm. Thus it 
is an interesting plan—a plan with an underlying idea. 
And a silent house, one would say, not pervaded by the scent 
of roasting mutton on summer afternoons. Come there 
to tea and let us note a few subtleties as we go. 

The quiet-coloured front, set back with turf at its feet, 
has the dignity of balance and the homeliness of horizontal 
line. The door is in the middle. When you have wiped 
your feet you pass into the hall, and find the axis of the 


FROM CLARENDON PLACE. 


The quiet-coloured front, set back with turf at its feet, has the 
dignity of balance and the homeiiness of horizontal line. 


plan has shifted, and runs from 
the window on the south of 
the entrance to the staircase, 
with the long inner hall sym- 
metrically disposed across it. 
There is invitation and a 
touch of the dramatic in the 
way the stairs, lit from above, 
come down into the twilight hall. 
We cannot but wish to cl'mb 
them to the landing above, 
where we find ourselves enclosed 
by a square of walls, the doors 
to drawing-room, study, and 
bedroom passage symmetrically 
disposed on one side of it, the 
whole lit from the grille of the 
glazed ceilng, below which a 
frieze of light-hearted amorini are 
as a smile of welcome on the face 
of a hostess, and prepare you for 
the sunny charm of the long 
drawing-rocm which runs along 
the whole south end of the house, 
and invites the visitor to step 
through its opened window on to 
the paved patio with its orange 
trees in tubs and hints of siesta 
on warm summer evenings. 

Sir Giles has taken the labour-saving slogans of the 
market-place and interpreted them as an artist would. His 
doors and built-in cupboards and balustrades and architraves 
are of unpainted western hemlock, gently stained. His 
walls, where rubbed by traffic, of terrazzo, floors of terrazzo 
inlaid with ruboleum, and coved to meet the walls. Occasional 
radiators lurk unnoticed behind armour-bright mesh grilles, 
and of course there are fitted basins and built-in cupboards 
in every bedroom. And for colour he uses the oatmeal of 
the woodwork, and pale blue-greens and black, and enriches 
them by the Mediterranean tint of a carpet, the jade and gold 
of a lamp, or here and there the sherry gloss of an old veneer. 

In all it is a work of great charm and distinction, modest 
and soberly rich. There is something curiously “ close- 
packed ” about all Scott’s work. Little lines, ribbon-surfaces, 
lie side by side like the pleatings of a silk dress. The plan 
lies close, fold on fold. So that we carry away an impression, 
as from the tightly clenched buds of spring, of a great creative 
energy firmly held in check. 
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CHESTER HOUSE, LONDON: THE FRONT ELEVATION AND PLANS. 


CHESTER HOUSE, LONDON. 


Plate III. September 1926, 
THE ENTRANCE DOORWAY AND ROOF GARDEN. 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., Architect. 
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CHESTER HOUSE, LONDON. 


gut : 4 


THE DINING-KOOM. 


A travertine marble surround is fitted to the grate, which is armour-bright, with a dark bird’s-eye hearth and plinth. The 
electric light standards and dining-room table were carried out to the designs of the architect. 


Ass ADNAN CEI, TeV MEL, 


The walls are plastered with black marble skirting and architraves. The floor is of black-and-white marble with a green carpet centre. 
The staircase, walls and stairs are of terrazzo; the walls are of Hopton wood colour and the stairs are black, laid with green carpet. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


x 


A BEDROOM. 


A corner of the best bedroom, showing a glimpse of the roof garden. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


The armour-bright grate has a surround of yellow Verona marble and curb 
to match. The walls are decorated with large panels in old-gold colour 
with western hemlock surrounds. 


CHESTER HOUSE, LONDON. 105 


THE STAIRCASE HALL. 


All the woodwork in Chester House is stained western hemlock, and in the staircase hall this treatment is used in conjunction 
with a black-and-white terrazzo floor and a green carpet centre. The frieze is of plaster with a pale green background. 
The hanging lantern is of green and yellow silk and is stencilled in black. 


The College of Nursing. 


Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
Designed by Sir Edwin Cooper. 


« 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE. 


The College of Nursing and the Cowdray Club—named after its munificent founders, Viscount and Viscountess 

Cowdray—essentially form one institution, the former being concerned with the business life of the nurse, and 

the latter with her rest and recreation. The entrance to the College of Nursing is in Henrietta Street, and that 

of the Cowdray Club is in Cavendish Square. The Club building was formerly the residence of the Earl and 

Countess of Oxford. It has been the work of the architect, Sir Edwin Cooper, to remodel the old building to 

suit its new uses as a Club and to build the new house of the College of Nursing to join on to the Club to form 
a unified architectural scheme, 
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September 1926. 


Plate IV. 


A STREET. 


Td 


ENRIET? 


IN(AE ARO) dent 


ENTRANCE FRO 


THE 


Architect. 


Edwin Cooper, 


Sie 


Two 


the time-honoured 
of the keystones above the ground-floor openings are carved with a device containing 


a stone structure. 


se of 


The lowest story is rusticated 


method of giving a satisfying sense of strength to the ba 


The facade is built of Portland stone. 


, Annie, Viscountess Cowdray. 


Royal favour, and the college monogram, C.N.; the other two are carved with a coronet 
and the monogram A.C. of the founder 


the Royal crown, suggesting that the building and its activities are honoured with 
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Mezzanins Fioon Pran. 


Royal Society of Medecine 


Ground Floor Plan 


Henrietta Streef 


PLANS OF THE GROUND, MEZZANINE, AND FIRST FLOORS. 


Sir Edwin Cooper’s scheme for the two buildings is based on an admirably simple and workable plan. Two axial lines running 

from the centres of the entrances to both buildings cross each other at right angles. The line from Cavendish Square, the major 

axis, passing through the house, is continued across the garden at the rear, and thence through the rear portion of the new house. 
The line from Henrietta Street, the minor axis, virtually bisects the new site. 
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STONE. 


The ground floor of the 
old mansion has been con- 
siderably remodelled. A 
spacious entrance hall gives 
access on the right to the 
club office, which formerly 
was the library, and to 
a lift and staircase, and 
on the left to the separate 
staircase hall—a_ notable 
feature of the building 
which has been kept 


It is entirely of oak with gracefully turned balusters. 


ABinile 


Wels 


FOUNDATION 


ARCHITEC DURA 


THE MEMORIAL 


REVIEW. 


IBbael,, 


LEADING TO THE CLUB 


DINING-ROOM. 


THE STAIRCASE: 


The wall is panelled 


in oak to dado height, with a plain plaster surface above; the soffits are 
of fibrous plaster framed in oak. 


unaltered. This ts the only 
part of the mansion which 
has an Old World sugges- 
tion, and by careful treat- 
ment it has been restored 
to its original condition. 
The staircase walls and 
ceiling are entirely covered 
with paintings of a 
grandiose character, belong- 
ing, no doubt, to the pericd 
of the building of the house. 


THE COLLEGE OF NURSING, LONDON. 
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September 1926 


Plate V. 
THE MEMORIAL AND LECTURE HALL. 


Sir Edwin Cooper, Architect. 
The hall fills the entire width of the building. The walls are panelled in cement, finished ivory white, the ceiling is of fibrous 
plaster, deeply coffered and enriched. The floor is of oak boarding. A deep platform is provided at the end of the hall, with a 
retiring room at one side and an emergency exit to the street at the other 
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THE COLLEGE OF NURSING, LONDON. 


Beyond the entrance hall is a 
large and well furnished lounge 
for the general use of members, 
and adjoining it is a smaller 
voom for private parties. The 
walls of the latter room were 
covered with green silk, and on 
its removal wood panels were 
revealed. Wood panelling was 
applied to all the important 
rooms in the old house, and this 
method of wall treatment has 
been adopted in the new building. 
By passing from the lounge 


THE APPROACH TO THE 


AMs Us 


FIRST FLOOR LANDIN 


— 


G. 


through a casement door, descend- 
ing a few steps and crossing a 
short corridor, the new dining- 
voom 1s reached. Built on the 
site of the garden of the old 
house, the dining-room forms 
the centre of the architectural 
scheme, and is easily accessible 
from both buildings. The little 
passage-way, with its barrel 
vault and tall narrow door at the 
top of the steps, forms one of 
severalinteresting detatls of theless 
important parts of the building. 


CLUB DINING-ROOM, 


10g 
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THE BOARD ROOM. 


The walls are panelled with large panels of pine, enamelled white. The furniture, which is of oak and has been specially designed, includes three 
long side tables, leather-covered chairs, and small corner tables which support lamps. The floor is made of oak blocks. 


the issuing room. In this 
recess a Special fitting has 
been made to receive a 
bronze statuette of Florence 
Nightingale ; 1t stands in a 
niche surrounded by some 
delicate carving in limewood 
by Mr. Haughton. 


The library, which is 
situated on the first floor at 
the side of the board room, 
is lined with oak  book- 
shelves, with cupboards 
below. A recess, also lined 
with bookshelves, gives access 
to the libvarian’s room and 


THE FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE NICHE. 


THE COLLEGE OF NURSING, LONDON. Tt 


THE DINING-ROOM, COWDRAY CLUB. 

The walis are entirely faced with oak, the panelling being carried up to the ceiling, which is supported by fluted Corinthian columns 

and pilasters with finely carved capitals. Carved wreaths enrich the plain oak frieze at the points where columns and pilasters 
meet the entablature. The domed ceiling is of plaster. 


DHE CLUB KITCHEN: 


The New Nurses’ Home for the Ch 


for Women, London. 


Designed by Greenaway & Newberry. 


The new Nurses’ Home for the 
Chelsea Hospital for Women 
was visited and inspected by 
Her Majesty the Queen on May 
18, 1925. The hospital was 
erected in 1914-16 and stands 
on the northern end of the site 
in Arthur Street, Chelsea, and 
the new nurses’ home 1s placed 
at its southern end with ample 
space between for a garden and 
tennis court. The two build- 


THE MAIN FRONT 


elsea Hospital 


ings ave connected by a covered 
colonnade following the line of 
the eastern boundary. In plan 
the new home may ultimately take 
the form of a hollow cube, the 
eastern side being left for a 
possible future extension. The 
building was designed as a com- 
plete entity in ttself except that no 
provision was made for dining- 
vooms or kitchen, these being 
provided for in the hospital. 


IN ARTHUR STREET. 
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PLANS OF THE GROUND AND FIRST FLOORS. 
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THE NEW NURSES’ HOME, CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 
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Plate VI. September 1926. 
THE MAIN ENTRANCE. 


Greenaway and Newberry, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 


The main front and central entrance are in Arthur Street. Elaboration of detail has been confined 
to this doorway with its stone hood and iron balcony railing over. 
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mHE NEW NURSES’ HOME, CHELSEA HOSPITAL 
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The external treatment 1s 
intended to carry on the 
eighteenth-century traditions 
of Chelsea, and effect is aimed 
at in the symmetry and pro- 
portions of the building. The 
walls are faced with purplish- 
ved bricks pointed with flush 
mortar joints, the ground 
story being treated in a 
rusticated manner. Portland 
stone 1s only used for the 
string-courses at the ground 
and first floor levels, the 
keystones over the first floor 
windows, the main cornice 
at the third floor level, and 
the principal entrance. A 
steeply pitched roof covered 
with ved hand-made tiles 
starts some eighteen inches 
above the main cornice and 
contains the third floor ac- 
commodation. On the ground 
floor are the nurses’ and pro- 
bationers’ sitting - rooms, 
planned along the northern 


AND BRITTEN 


THE COVERED-WAY CONNECTING THE TWO BUILDINGS. 


FOR WOMEN. 


STREET FRONTAGES. 


side with bay windows open- 
ing into the garden. The 
sisters’ sitting-rooms, office, 
silence-room, writing-room 
and tea pantry are placed 
along the Arthur Street fron- 
tage facing the west. On 
the three upper floors are 
sixty-nine single bedrooms 
for sisters, nurses and maids, 
twenty-three on each floor, 
with bathrooms, small laun- 
dries, and so forth. The 
sisters’ bedrooms on the first 
and second floors face Arthur 
Street and are rather larger 
than those for the nurses and 
maids. Every bedroom has 
its fitted lavatory basin with 
hot and cold water laid on 
and a fixed wardrobe. The 
internal joinery 1s of stained 
Oregon pine. In the base- 
ment are the botler-house, 
stoves for heating and house 
fuel, and ample boxrooms, 
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Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


The Entrance Doorway, 


24 Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London. 


Measured and Drawn by Christopher J. Woodbridge. 


THE DOORWAY, 
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SELECTED EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 
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Exhibitions. 


THE MANSARD GALLERY.—An exhibition of “Modern 
Colour Prints and Decorative Glass” was held in this gallery 
during July and August. It consisted of colour prints after 
Cézanne, Derain, Duncan Grant, Monet, Matisse, Picasso, 
Signac, Van Gogh, Vlaminck, and others; and glass by Edward 
Hald, Simon Gate, Lalique, Powell, Graydon-Stannus, Bamini, 
and others. 

We will take the glass first. Some beautiful examples of 
decorative glass came from Czecho-Slovakia ; beautiful in shape 
and colour—some of it having the effect of burnished gold, 
catching the light at various angles and giving an extraordinary 
sense of exhilaration. These are something like the Swedish 
exhibits in shape, but the Swedish glass is noted for its cool blue 
colour, looking very well on dark polished surfaces. 

Examples of Dutch glass have a charm of their own, their 
cloudy or milky quality giving opalescent and iridescent effects 
of light. There were also on view exhibits of Italian glass, and 
characteristic examples by the old-established English firm of 
Powell. 

The candelabra in Venetian glass was an amazing structure, 
and one contemplated how it could have been achieved by 
human agency; it looks like some fantastic natural growth 
sprouting branches in all directions. 

There was a very interesting series of little figures in blown 
glass—figures something like those which Matisse models and 
draws; that is to say, with very little reference to anatomical 
facts, but consisting of curves suggesting movement and rhythm : 
little airy structures expressing graceful action by spontaneous 
gestures. These figures—which come from Vienna—are quite 
new, and mark a fresh achievement in the manipulation of glass. 

The colour prints make the artist think rather furiously as to 
what is to become of him, for some of these reproductions are so 
like the originals that it is difficult to believe that they 
are mere reproductions and not the originals themselves; at 
a first glance they might deceive the very elect; this is specially 
true of the prints of water-colours. 

The painting by Monet, “Le Pont d’Auteuil,” is splendidly 
reproduced ; the irregularities of paint come out, as they do in all 
the other prints, but in this case, where the canvas has been 
lightly brushed over, or where portions have been left without 
any paint, the actual appearance and effect of the texture of the 
canvas are given in a most realistic manner. 

It will be interesting to see just what takes place, say, in the 
case of Van Gogh, whose paint is put on with such vigour, and 
casts shadows by reason of its projecting ridges. In the reproduc- 
tions these ridges of paint are defined by the shadows they cast, 
not, of course, by any imitation of the physical facts of the paint 
in the originals. When these reproductions are made the originals 
are placed in the light most suitable to bring out their characteris- 
tic qualities, and these qualities are permanently fixed and are 
no longer at the mercy of the light in which they may be hung. 
In this they have a sort of advantage over the originals. 

In “Nature Morte,’’ by Manguin, the irregular splashes of 
colour, the smudges, the uneven or rubbed surface of the paper, 
and the pencil marks, are reproduced with remarkable fidelity. 

And now a word about framing. Great care has evidently 
been taken in selecting the colours of the frames for these pic- 
tures, but it has been in some cases misdirected. The artist 
weighs up in his own mind the exact proportions in which his 
colour is to be distributed in his painting, a little more or a little 
less and the harmony is over-balanced somewhere; the greater 
the artist the more this fact is apparent. Take Van Gogh’s 
picture of sunflowers ; it is painted practically in yellows, brcwns, 
and greens in various combinations. These colours have been 
carefully picked out and introduced into the frame. The pu: pose 
of a frame is to define a picture; to separate it from its surround- 
ings, not to help it to merge into them. If you carry the colours 
of which it is composed right out past the picture to the walls, 
you must logically decorate the walls also in a similar scheme, 


and there is then naturally no end to the business ; the doors and 
windows must be kept shut, otherwise one would have to decorate 
the landscape to match. But the artist has weighed up exactly 
the quantity and proportion of colours he wishes in his picture ; 
and the frame is meant to accentuate this fact. 

Speaking of one of his pictures, Van Gogh once said that it 
would require a white frame, because 1t had no white in ut. This 
dictum was in a way contrary to accepted beliefs, but if one thinks 
it over it will be seen that he was right. 


THE KNOEDLER GALLERY.—The exhibition of works 
by “ Nineteenth-century French Painters” consisted of some good 
examples by well-known artists of this period. 

When seeing Cézanne’s work one is always surprised by 
his moderation as an exponent of his own methods or theories ; 
he was not theory-ridden, as artists of to-day are inclined 
to be. Except for a little more conscious insistence upon 
shapes, and abrupt transitions in light and shade, and a 
disregard for drawing as it is commonly understood, his work is 
not so very unlike other broadly-treated work ; but it is not simply 
a question of his handling of paint as some people think, but upon 
his outlook ; his work is not sentimental ; he had no false reverence 
for pretty faces or pretty scenes. It was to the extent that one 
shape helped another that it interested him. That is why it is so 
hard for the ordinary so-called picture-lover to accept Cézanne ; 
he cannot dissociate his own sentimental feelings from a work of 
art. 

The Van Gogh “Fleurs” (19) is a very fine flower-piece ; 
decorative in colour and treatment. This artist’s “ Anvers-sur- 
Oise’ (17) is robustly painted in strong strokes and short 
dashes of paint; the feeling of the movement in the field of 
barley as the wind passes over it is very well conveyed. 

There were also two good Gauguins ; the best one (“ Martinique : 
autour des Huttes’’) is something like a Cézanne, but not in 
colour. It has a beautiful quality of paint, and is intense, but 
reserved, in colour. 

Claude Monet’s “‘La Tamise : effet de Soleil, Waterloo Bridge,” 
is surely a silent tribute to the pictorial beauty of Waterloo 
Bridge, and may be considered an eloquent plea from a great 
master for its preservation. 

There were also some examples of work by Sisley, and 
some rather feeble Renoirs; that of two girls at a piano, “Les 
deux filles de Lerolle,’’ showed how very ordinary he could be at 
times. 


THE REDFERN GALLERY.—The summer exhibition held 
in this gallery consisted of water-colours by various artists. 

Mr. Christopher Wood’s work seemed the most interesting. 
He takes liberties with forms in order to make significant arrange- 
ments, and the convincing way in which he does this makes him 
one of the most successful of the English artists practising art 
from the French standpoint. 

Mr. Paul Nash is still rather empty in his methods. In limiting 
the subject-matter introduced into his works, it is in danger of 
gradually disappearing altogether; he may hold in thought what 
he has left out, but he fails to suggest it to us. His “Curtain 
Setting’ (17) is sure in treatment and more decoratively 
defined than usual; there is here no doubt as to what he wishes to 
say. 

Mr. Edward Wolfe shows some works which are more tentative 
than is usual with him; his “‘Gipsy”’ (23) has not gained anything 
by being deliberately tortured during its transition to paper. 

Miss Ethel Walker’s handling of water-colours is not 
sufficiently positive in intention to be interesting, and her 
compositions are often rather confused. 

Other artists showing were: Messrs. Horace Brodsky, J. B. 
Hanson, A. C. Bailey, W. Durac Barnett, Stanley Grimm, and 
Jacquier. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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What the Building Said. 


IV.—By the River Side. 
By A. Trystan Edwards. 


si UFF, puff, puff,” said 
the London County 
Hall. “Really,” re- 
plied Parliament, 
“must vou always be 
puffing away with your great 
chimneys as if you were an 
engine? I wish you would 
copy a locomotive in other 
respects as well and practise the 
art of locomotion, provided, of 
course, that you move away as 
far as possible and stay away. 

Itseemed to me unfortunate 
that these two illustrious build- 
ings, destined to be such close 
neighbours, should be unable to 
accept each other’s presence in 
amore amicable spirit. Nothing 
could have given me greater 
pleasure than to have the 
privilege of acting the part of 
reconciler. I was just thinking 
of something tactful to say 
when Parliament burst out 
again. “And _ besides your 
chimneys, which are more suitable to a factory than a public 
building, I detest your great roof with its bright red tiles. I 
suppose you thought you would steal a march on all of us by 
having your roof a different colour to that of the other buildings 
round about; because we have blue slates, you prefer red tiles: 
if we had had red tiles you would have had blue slates just to show 
your independence. Don’t you realize that in dissociating 
yourself from us in this respect you are not adding to your own 
distinction at all but are making yourself a nuisance ? ” 

“All right, Spikey,” retorted the London County Hall. 

‘I cannot congratulate you upon your conversational powers,” 
said Parliament. “At first 
you go ‘Puff, puff, puff,’ and 
your next contribution to the 
discussion is to shout out 
“Spikey.’ Let me inform you 
that by these exclamations and 
cat-calls you will not establish 
your claims to our respect. 
Something, of course, must be 
allowed for the high spirits of 
youth, but you must remember 
that I am a person of much 
greater consequence than your- 
self and am entitled to be 
treated with deference. I was 
here first. “My root «is: slate: 
Why, therefore, should you 
insist upon challenging my 
supremacy by presenting an 
enormous expanse of red tiles 
which are now the most 
prominent thing in the whole 
neighbourhood? I repeat that 
you are making yourself a 
perfect nuisance.” 

“And just because you are 
covered with spikes and 
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The London County Hall. 


.. And besides your chimneys, which ave more suitable to a factory 
than a public building, I detest your great voof with its bright ved tiles. I 
suppose you thought you would steal a march on all of us by having your 
voof a different colour to that of the other buildings vound about. f" 


Whitehall Court. 


“ Obviously, when a building bristling with pinnacles is at loggerheads with 
one that is characterized by very prominent chimneys, the ideal intermediary 
would be one which combined in its own person both these attributes. . . 
Such a building seemed to be the wonderful structure at Whitehall Court. 
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pinnacles while all the other 
public buildings nearby have 
dispensed with these adorn- 
ments, I contend,” replied the 
London County Hall, “that 
you are also making yourself 
a perfect nuisance, and are 
cutting yourself off from the 


rest.of Ts 
“Oh, hols isaidaapPariiag 
ment, “so you are now con- 


descending to argue. What a 
brilliant young logician it is, 
to be sure. Apparently you 
are not aware that in my im- 
mediate vicinity are the Abbey 
and the venerable Westminster 
Hall, to which latter building, 
indeed, I am united by the 
closest ties. It is but proper, 
therefore, that I should pay 
them the compliment of copy- 
ing their style. Moreover, the 
variety of form which I as- 
sume, while it gives me a 
legitimate distinction, does 
not isolate me from the surrounding architecture in the violent 
manner in which your obtrusive colour scheme does for you. 
So much for the red tiles, but I think that my friend 
the Westminster Hall has something to say to you upon 
another matter.” 

‘Good heavens !’’ said the London County Hall, “ 
about to receive another lecture ? ”’ 

‘““T am afraid you are,” said the Westminster Hall, “ but surely 
you don’t mind listening to a few words of admonition from a 
person so ancient as myself. My own noble expanse of slate 
is justified because it covers a vast hall with a hammer beam 
truss inside, but the central part 
of your roof above the crescent 
colonnade appears to perform 
no other function than to 
provide the means of its own 
support, while behind it on the 
other side I am informed that 
the roof does not exist at all, 
end the wall is carried up 
nearly to the height of the 
ridge and has dozens of small 
windows belonging to office 
rooms; and in the remaining 
part which is studded with 
dormers, the grand form de- 
rived from me is also put to 
an ignoble use, for it suggests 
a niggling economy due to a 
desire to save the expense of 
carrying your facade to the 
topmost story. My steep roof 
is a necessity, but yours, I 
hope you don’t mind my 
telling you, is a_ perfect 
fraud.” 

It seemed to me rather hard 
that the County Hallshould have 
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The Houses of Parliament. 


“T cannot congratulate you upon your conversational powers,’’ said 

Parliament. ‘“ At first you go ‘Puff, puff, puff,’ and your next contri- 

bution to the discussion is to shout out ‘Spikey.’ Let me inform you that 

by these exclamations and cat-calls you will not establish your claims to 
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to endure all these buffetings. ‘“‘ What a magnificent colonnade 
you have,” I remarked in the hope of cheering its spirits, “‘ and 
how well your cupola presides over your river front.” “I am 
pleased to hear you say that,” said the London County Hall, 
“and as for Parliament and that old dodderer the Westminster 
Hall, I don’t mind in the least 
what they say. They are 
merely jealous because I at- 
tract so much attention, and 
how, I should like to know, 
could my cupola have presided 
over my whole composition if 
it had not been surmounted 
upon a tall roof? But the 
truth of the matter is, I come 
from the country. I am true 
country bred, and in_ the 
country, you know, everybody 
has these tall roofs, and the 
tall chimneys are intended to 
strike the domestic note. The 
chimney symbolizes the hearth 
and the hearth symbolizes the 
home. All our other public 
buildings seem to me to be so 
severe. I thought it would 
make a welcome change if we 
had a really homely building 
for our public officials. Five 
thousand Civil Servants all 
drinking tea at the same time ! 
Isn't that a thrilling notion, 
and isn’t it a fine thing that 
a building should give archi- 
tectural expression to the tea- 
drinking propensities of our 
Civil Servants? But come 
closer. I’ll tell you a secret 
about my chimneys. Most of 
them are not real chimneys at 
all, that is to say no smoke 
is ever seen to come out of 
them, for nowadays, you 
know, there’s central heating, 
and even the tea is not boiled 
in the offices of the bureaucrats. 
Don’t tell Parliament this, of 
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. But come closer. 


The London County Hall. 

I'll tell you a secret about my chimneys. Most 
of them are not veal chimneys at all, that is to say, no smoke is ever seen to 
come oul of them, for nowadays, you know, there’s central heating, and even 

the tea is not boiled in the offices of the bureaucrats. . +4 


The Westminster Hall. 
“ But surely you don’t mind listening to a few words of admonition from 
a person so ancient as myself. My own noble expanse of slate is justified 
because it covers a vast hall with a hammer beam truss inside, but the central 
part of your roof above the crescent colonnade appears to perform no other 
function than to provide the means of its own support. cs 


course, or there would be still further recriminations, but 
the truth of the matter is that the chimneys are rather for 
ornament than for use! Symbols of domesticity, that’s 
what they are.” 

‘““Svmbols of rusticity,’” snapped Parliament. 

What a pity it was that there 
should be this continual bicker- 
ing. I could see at a glance 
that it was not the smallest 
use my interfering in the dis- 
pute, so [ looked about for a 
building which would appear to 
have the right qualifications 
for the part of peacemaker. 
Obviously, when a_ building 
bristling with pinnacles is at 
loggerheads with one that is 
characterized by very prominent 
chimneys, theidealintermediary 
would be one which combined 
in its own person both these 
attributes, and would thus be 
able to understand the point of 
view of the participants on 
either side. Such a_ building 
seemed to be the wonderful 
structure at Whitehall Court, 
upon the roof of which chim- 
neys and pinnacles fought with 
one another for supremacy. 
“Please,’’ I said, “‘ will you be so 
kind as to use your good offices 
to end the dispute which has 
arisen between Parliament and 
the London County Hall ?”’ 

“Certainly,” it said, *‘ I'll do 
the best I can,’ but no sooner 
had the unhappy _ building 
opened its mouth than Parlia- 
ment and the County Hall 
— rounded upon it in unison with 
every species of abuse, which 
shows that the psychology of 
buildings does not differ very 
much from that of human 
beings. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Modern Movement in Continental Decoration. 


IM iline Living- Room. 
By Silhouette. 


IVING-ROOM! What a 
hateful expression, 
yet it takes a place 
in everyday use, is 
a product of the 

times, and even the nimble- 
witted French have not as 
yet found a substitute. 

The living-room appears to 
be evolving contemporane- 
ously with the development 
of the smaller house, it is the 
child of economy, and a neces- 
sary apartment in homes 
with limited accommodation. 
Dedicated to communal use, 
it becomes available for the 
performance of personal tasks, 
a meeting place for casual 
callers, and is delightfully 
informal in conception. 

Previous ~ articles have 
stressed the importance of 
characterization 
decorative work, and the 
necessity of interpreting the 
needs of to-day. The living- 
room, more or less a revival 
of the older communal hall, 
has, to a certain extent, to achieve 
a settled place in the scheme of 
things. At present there is no very 
definite conception of the func- 
tions and* limitations of such an 
apartment, but as a general basis 
it can be considered as a room 
devoted to the everyday and 
intimate purposes of the family. 
It may on occasion have to accom- 
modate a piano and make provi- 
sion for an informal dance, or 
serve as a study for the youngsters’ 
home-work. Ladies of the family 
will look on it as a sort of work- 
room, and desire accommodation 
for needlework or fancywork of 
various kinds. Examples are to 
be found where the lving-room 
includes services usually allotted 
to the dining-room, in others pro- 
vision is made for writing, tele- 
phone calls and the like. Such 
diversity of interests call for careful 
consideration, equally as regards 
planning, decoration, and_ furni- 
ture. Obviously the room should 
be as large as possible; in many 
cases there is the question of a 
thoroughfare to be dealt with, as 
many living-rooms have others 
leading directly from them. 

More particularly is the living- 
room an adjunct of the small 
house, and, perhaps worthy of 
study on that account, it is a room 
that can be developed into a 
charming and gracious apartment, 


in modern Te 


The colour scheme is neutral; the walls are decorated in two shades of grey, 
brightened with decorative panels of tapestry. The furniture, made in ebony, 
macassart or coromandel, is warm reddish-brown in colour with a well-marked 
figure, upholstered in deep red. 


The curtains are a tawny orange. 
floor is covered with an all-over pile carpet, dark fawn in colour. 


Designer and Craftsman ; PIERRE CHAREAU, 


2. Interest in this living-room is chiefly centred on the window and 
surroundings, and particularly on the built-in bookshelves with 


unsupported ends. The pottery is by Boniface, the lamps by Bodio, 
the wallpaper by Geffrey, and the carpet by Mlle. Coutaut. The 
ensemble is by Maurice Dufrene. 
Craftsmen : LA MAITRISE DES GALERIES LAFAYETTE. 
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with a tendency to definitely 
influence the home life. This 
must necessarily follow when 
the whole of the family regu- 
larly use a room in common— 
there is a greater freedom of 
action and thought, a more 
complete understanding pos- 
sible under such conditions, 
and this is a matter that 
should, therefore, engage the 
earnest consideration of archi- 
tect and decorator. 

A reasonable hypothesis for 
the characterization in such 
a room may, therefore, be a 
communal unity of diverse 
interests. To a limited extent 
it may be compared with the 
achievements of the ensem- 
bliey and his collaborators, 
who, by their individual at- 
tainments, are able to produce 
a unified and homogeneous 
result. .In the case of the 
living-room, provision has to 
be made for the simultaneous 
satisfaction of many differing 
requirements, and at the same 
time the scheme as a whole must 
be harmonious and gratifying. 

Naturally the accommodation 
available elsewhere in the building 
will influence the treatment of the 
living-room; in some cases—as, 
for instance, when a nursery is 
available—provision need not be 
made for children in the living- 
room; ~- and. similarly, when a 
smoking-room or library is in- 
cluded in the home it may be 
possible to devote the living-room 
to purely social uses. 

Amongst the desirable features 
of the living-room are comfortable 
places for reading or sewing, suffi- 
cient open space for demonstrating 
the latest dance steps, or other 
physical attainments; storage for 
books, smokers’ impedimenta, the 
wireless set, gramophone, piano, 
or the like, and possibly a bagatelle 
board or other indoor games. Then 
there are the requirements of cor- 
respondence, provision for the re- 
ception of callers, and, finally, due 
consideration of the thoroughfares, 
mode of heating, and lighting. 

Truly, the problem of the living- 
room is one to cause the architect 
and the decorator a number of 
sleepless nights, yet it is gratifying 
to realize that British ideas in this 
respect are probably well in ad- 
vance of modern French work, 
possibly due to national differences 
in habits of thought and life. 
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Tian 


it ae 
LOPPPOPVIT by poppy 


3. The treatment of the walls, which are distempered in parallel 4. An example of subdued opulence. The writing-table has gilt 

bands of soft grey, brownish maroon, and night blue, tends to dwarf enrichments, and the wallpaper has a slightly broken surface, is 

the room, but is skilfully counteracted by the architectural treatment bluey-green in colour, and is relieved with a narrow banding 
of gold. 


of the window. The group of statuary is by Wolkowyski. 


Designers ; JOUBERT AND PETIT. Crafismen: D.I.M. or Paris. Designers and Craftsmen : SUE ET Mare. 


The little showcases, 


5. Three pieces of furniture, well disposed, and some gaily-patterned wallpaper go to make a very attractive recess. 
complete with concealed lighting, on each side of the divan, are for displaying choice pieces of china and other objects. 


Designer and Craftsman : DOMINIQUE. 
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Nevertheless, there 
are many interesting 
and instructive ex- 
amples of French 
origin, and a study 
of them may assist 
to a better solution 
of the many problems 
involved. 

For example, the 
corner of the living- 
room by Pierre 
Chareau pictured in 
Fig ta is ul or 
interest; essentially 
a homely room, one 
would never feel un- 
comfortable in it, 
no matter what the 
occupation of the 
moment. The capa- 
cious armchair facing 
the writing-table with 
its extension flap 
drawn out in readi- 
ness, invites the pen 
to answer yesterday’s 
correspondence. The 
spacious cabinet with 
large doors is ideal 
for storage of per- 
sonal treasures, while 
bookshelves at the 


side of the fireplace, associated with the delightful low-cushioned 
seat, will cause many to linger lovingly over the books and pass 
a pleasant hour browsing amongst their treasures. 

Bowls and vases of flowers touch a very human note, informal, 
but pleasing, the changing colours serving as a gentle reminder 
of the passing seasons. 

The colour-scheme is strictly neutral: the walls in two shades 
of grey, brightened with decorative panels of tapestry; furniture 
in ebony, macassar or coromandel is warm reddish-brown in colour 
with a well-marked figure, upholstered in deep red. The curtains 
are a tawny orange, with an almost invisible banding of deeper 


colour. The floor is 
covered with an all- 
over pile carpet, dark 
fawn in colour, and 
the result as a whole 
isavery human room, 
likeable and livable, 
with nothing to dis- 
turb the harmony. 
An altogether dif- 
ferent note is struck 
by Maurice Dufrene 
in the room forming 
the subject of Fig. 2, 
with its amusing and 
whimsical features. 
Interest is chiefly 
centred on the win- 
dow and_ surround- 
ings, particularly the 
built-in bookshelves 
with — unsupported 
ends. This is hardly 
a commendable prac- 
tice as violent and un- 
premeditated appli- 
cation of the human 
cranium to the ad- 
jacent corner would 
testify, and further 
evidence be forthcom- 
ing by an avalanche 
of unwanted books. 


The Architectural Review. 


6. The somewhat heavy character of this room has been relieved by gay floor cushions and pastel 
shades. The furniture, by E. Kohlmann, is pale yellow, the carpet, by M. Chassard, mauve, grey, 
and green, the walls and wainscotings grey, the tapestries of grey and green, and the curtains of 
green satin. The alabaster and wrought-iron lamp is designed by M. Chassard, and the bronze by 
Descomps. 
Craftsmen : STUDIUM-LOUVRE, ATELIER D’ART DES GRANDS MAGASINS DU LOUVRE. 


brownish maroon, and night blue. 


four slender columns. 


have been an objectionable outlook. 


7. An ingenious way of overcoming the problem of folding doors is shown in this design. The 
disproportionate height of the room has been subdued with a dado of heavily patterned paper 
suitably panelled, while the walls above and the folding doors have been decorated with an inter- 
woven pattern in softly shaded fawn, worked on to the wall with the aid of a stencil and an air-brush. 


Designer and Craftsman : JULES LELEU. 
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The window treat- 
ment is interesting, 
the illuminated panel 
at the top distinctly 
useful and practical. 
Another feature that 
could have been im- 
proved is the position 
of the door at the 
left) itsmeliselasameal 
thoroughfare necessi- 
tates disturbing an 
occupant of the easy 
chair and is inconve- 
nient to anyone using 
the writing bureau. 

Shades of fawns 
and old gold in the 
wallpaper are relieved 
by the use of primary 
colours on the carpet, 
which, with the addi- 
tion of gaily-coloured 
and patterned cush- 
ions, contribute to 
the human qualities 
of the apartment. 

Fascinating is the 
best word to apply in 
any attempt to de- 
scribe the roomshown 
in Fig. 3, designed 
by Messrs. Rene 


Joubert and Phillipe Petit, and carried out by D.I.M., of Paris. 
The walls are distempered in parallel bands of soft-coloured grey, 
Such a treatment tends to 
dwarf the room, but is skilfully counteracted by the architectural 
treatment of the window with well-proportioned opening and 
The opening is entirely glazed with a 
dull-surfaced translucent glass, pale yellow in colour, textured 
with a lighter yellow introduced during manufacture. 

The window gives on to a light and air shaft, and the yellow 
glass admits a pleasing light, while eliminating what would 


The statuary group 
by Wolkowyski is in 
antique bronze, with 
a hint of green, set 
upon a grey pedestal. 
Furniture in  syca- 
more and _ walnut 
upholstered in buff 
leather, the whole 
relieved by a gay 
carpet. 

An example of the 
work of Sué et Mare 
is given in Fig. 4, and 
is characteristic of 


-the subdued opulence 


that is often apparent 
in the work of these 
distinguished artists 
and architects. The 
burr walnut writing- 
table has gilt enrich- 


“ments, the wallpaper 


with a slightly broken 
surface is in bluey- 
green, and relieved 
with a narrow band- 
ing of gold.. The 
picture and lamp- 
shade are so well 
placed and natural 
in arrangement as to 
entirely conceal the 
artistry which, while 
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definitely modern, re- 
tains a suggestion of 
the departed glories 
of an age of emperors 
and kings. 

German influence 
is apparent in the 
scheme by Studium- 
Louvre, shown in 
Fic, 6, but the 
heaviness so often 
associated with that 
country has been 
subtly relieved by the 
introduction of a 
patterned paper, an 
irresponsible __ side- 
table, and gay floor 
cushions. 

Three pieces of fur- 
niture and some wall- 
papers when well dis- 
posedcan makea most 
attractive corner, as 
is ably demonstrated 
in Fig.5,showing how 
effectively Dominique 
has furnished the 
apartment with a 
minimum of pieces. 

It would not be 
fair to overlook the 


fascinating little built-in showcases, at the sides of the divan, 
which, complete with concealed lights, make a delightfully novel 
way of displaying a few choice pieces beloved of the true collector. 

As time passes the disciples of the modern movement come up 
against problems that have had to be overcome by almost every 
decorator and architect, particularly when dealing with the con- 
version or restoration of old property. Possibly one of the most 
difficult to handle in a satisfactory manner is that of the folding 
doors separating a large apartment. 
overcome the problem pictured in Fig. 7 in a very satisfactory 
The disproportionate height has been subdued by what 
is virtually a deep dado of heavily-patterned paper, suitably 


manner. 


panelled, while the 
wallsabove, including 
the folding doors, 
have been decorated 
with an interwoven 
pattern in softly 
shaded fawn, directly 
worked on the wall 
with the aid of a sten- 
cil and an air-brush. 

Interesting and in- 
genious, indeed, are 
many of the modern 
schemes of interior 
decoration, but none 
of them compares for 
bold freshness of con- 
ception with some of 
the latest efforts of 
the architect. Con- 
sider the interiors 
illustrated in Figs. 8 
and 9, and try to im- 
agine an apartment 
of noble proportions 
with perfectly plain 
white walls, utterly 
devoid of ornament. 
Where, then, is the 
decoration? Howcan 
it be considered as a 
scheme for any room, 
much less a living- 


Modern Decorative Art. 


8. A view of the hall in the house of M. La Roche at Auteuil taken from the first floor. The 
building itself is of reinforced concrete, and the ground floor, stairs, and gallery floors are tiled with 
deep blue-black glazed tiles. 


Architects ; LE CORBUSIER AND D, JEANNERET. 


structed in reinforced concrete, 


Jules Leleu has met and 


and the window-frames 


o. A room in the same house as Fig. 8 
The furniture is upholstered in a rich red, the table 
has nickelled steel legs and a rich wax-polished 
mahogany top. 


Architects ; LE CORBUSIER AND D. JEANNERET. 
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room? Yet it 7s deco- 
rated, and decorated 
by the greatest of all 
artists, Nature her- 
self. Dismiss all pre- 
conceived notions of 
interior decoration 
and let the imagina- 
tion have free play 
for a moment; re- 
member that the 
plain walls seen in 
Fig. g are frankly 
nothing but walls, 
crude in their stark 
nudity. The same 
apartment as seen 
from the gallery is 
shown in Fig. 8, and 
again all the surfaces 
are frankly walls, the 


requisite windows 
and other openings 


so placed because of 
the necessity of the 
building and the 
subtle craft of the 
architect. But is 
there one surface of 
uninteresting _flat- 
ness? Is not every 
wall patterned by 


sunlight and shadow, is not the whole filled with a fanciful reality ° 
Ghostly grey at dawn, changing with every fleeting iridescent 
colour of the sunrise, blatantly, cruelly brilliant at “high noon, 
soothing with restful and deepening tones at the close of day, 
who is there who will say this room is not decorated ? 

Coming now to matter-of-fact details; the building is con- 
the ground floor, 
gallery floors are tiled with deep blue- “black glazed tiles, which 
do not in practice appear dead, but by reflecting the lights cast 
upon the walls acquire a pleasing and changeful coloration. 
A narrow black moulding defines the junction of walls and floor, 
are also black. 


stairs, and 


The furniture is up- 
holstered in rich red, 
and the radiators are 
coloured grey. 

The house and de- 
corative scheme, by 
Messrs. Le Corbusier 
and Jeanneret, was 
constructed for the 
owner, Mons. Raoel 
ley WRvoyelnve, hay Shae 
lover and connois- 
seur, whose collec- 
tion of cubist paint- 
ings, particularly the 
work of Ozonfant, 
is well known and 
ably housed in his 
delightful modern 
home. 

Time alone can tell 
if rooms of this 
character will prove 
entirely satisfactory 
and livable, but as 
expressions of a new 
spirit of adventure in 
architecture and de- 
coration they un- 
doubtedly open fresh 
avenues for thought, 
and may be _pre- 
cursors of the archi- 
tecture of the future. 
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Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


Being Pages devoted to the Illustration of Fine Craftsmanship. 


V.— Some Stone Carvings. 


The Water Cart. ~ One of the reliefs on the building of the Law Society. 


It is carved in Hopton-Wood and coloured. 


Aychitect : VERNON CROMPTON. Craftsman; GILBERT Bayes. 


A Pieta. 


Carved in marble and intended to surmount a mural tablet. 


Designer and Craftsman ; ALAN Durst. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP. A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


A memorial headstone to ; A memorial 
an R.A.F. pilot. headstone. 
Designer Architect : 
and LorD GERALD WELLESLEY. 
Craftsman : Crafisman : 
A. T. BRADFORD, ESMOND BuRTON. 


Designer 
and Craftsman : 
W. Rerp Dick. 


The Kitchener coat of arms in 
the Kitchener Memorial Chapel, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 


A panel on the altar in the Kitchener Memorial Chapel, St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 


Designer and Craftsman: W. Rep Dick, 
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These two figures—‘‘ Comedy” and 

“Tragedy —are placed on either 

side of the central motif above the 

entrance to the Cinema de Paris, 
London. 


Aychitect : 
FRANK ATKINSON. 


Craftsman ¢ 
Eric AUMONIER. 


<“COMEDNE. “TRAGEDY.” 


Designer 
and Craftsman : 


A model for a stone head for the 
L. S. MERRIFIELD. 


purpose of holding handle-rings, for 
a Jewish tabernacle. 


Two of the garden vases 
at 
Melchet Court, 
Hampshire. 


Aychitects : 
BRADDELL AND DEANE. 


Craftsman 
EsMOND BURTON. 
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Plate I. October 1926. 


LANSDOWN ROAD, BATH. 


From an aquatint by Sylvia Gosse. 


Ronda. 


An Andalusian City. 
By P. M. Stratton. 


ONDA as a city was 


first Roman, then 
Moorish, and_ lastly 
Spanish, which is 


again Rome Renaissant through 
the native colour and decora- 
tion. There are two parts, and 
the gorge of the Guadalevin 
River divides them, and the 
“new” bridge over it joins 
them. Where the gorge widens 
out a few hundred yards up 
the stream is the Roman bridge. 
Old Ronda was walled, probably 
by the Romans, later assuredly 
by the Moors. The builders 
needed only to raise a few 
finishing bastions to the cliffs 
which run round from this 
Roman bridge back to the 
Guadalevin at the gorge, form- 
ing a half-circle and holding 
up a little plateau on which is 
built the town. So steep and 2 
high are these cliffs that the WRN) 


houses in a distant view of the Uff fy 
Two i. 


Yi 

city seem mere ant-hills. MI, a 
gates lead into the town, one 
under the Roman arch, and 
the other under work of later 
Moorish type which has not 
lasted, and now is in ruins. The streets are narrow, many 
are but lanes, so that we see much soffit of eaves and balconies 
in going through them. We may guess that the Romans 
drove a straight road across the plateau to the edge of the 
gorge where the new bridge was built, and that the Moors 
made all the involution of lanes, like two of their own 
hieroglyphic panels, each side of it. Even the space in 
front of the Cathedral is not square. 

The new town, however, is on the Roman gridiron pattern. 
It has a very wide street debouching from the great bridge, 
and leading up to a Baroque church, past the bull-ring, 
which is treated with full architectural array, including 
bulls’ heads on a black iron balcony, and past the public 
gardens. Another square lies flanking a church in the 
gridiron of streets. 

The art of the Spaniards, in their leather furnishings, in 
the paintings of Velazquez, and of Goya in his later years, 
in the sculpture of Montanez, indeed in all their typical 
work, is serious, even solemn, but there is no pose, and very 
rarely pomposity about it. In architecture the wall-space 
is of first importance, and then there is considered how its 
relation with the roof can be used to give the sense of depth. 
In the walls the solids normally dominate the voids in super- 
ficies, and this in spite of the doorways being much larger 
than in England. 

The outer doors are open during the day; either they 
are solid, flat, and studded with great iron nailheads which, 
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THE CATHEDRAL. 


OF SANTA MARIA 
LA MAYOR. 


with the knockers and hinges, 
form the only decoration; or 
the doors are divided into 
multitudinous small panels; 
within the opening is a rect- 
angular unfurnished hall, of 
which the floor and walls are 
paved with coloured tiles, and 
the ceiling of large, half-round 
tiles held by five or six wood 
joists four inches wide and 
painted blue. Beyond a second 
door, or iron grille, is a patio 
alive with strong lights and 
shadows. It is this frequent 
vista through the dim light of 
the house to the brilliance of the 
patio which gives the peculiar 
sense of depth to Spanish 
architecture. In our provincial 
towns, built with decent comely 
Georgian fronts, we have ex- 
pressed the relation between 
citizens. In these Andalusian 
cities we are given a sense of 
the importance of passion and of 
inward things, and of the rela- 
tion between souls. And that 
depth is the essential quality 
sought and shown may be proved 
in this way: many doorways 
externally have no architraves even; others have fancifully 
broken mouldings, others the entire Tuscan or Doric Order ; 
but what counts is not the architectural frame or the 
austerity of its absence, but always the little landscape of 
patio. Fancy plays in the delicate ironwork of the doors 
and fanlights, and imagination looks through the fantastic 
weaving of shadows into the depths and distances of another 
world. The windows on the street fronts, the shutters, 
and jalousies lying flush with the walls, except where the 
balconies reach forward to beckon, make the open doorways 
all the more impressive. 

In the gorge of the Guadalevin is the narrow depth of 
Nature, exploited and enjoyed by the builders of the 
bridge. The pierwork has been thrust down into the 
gorge like a sword into a cleft of the armour of the 
rock. The masonry and the scale of moulding are superb, 
and the iron grilles match the masonry in boldness. They 
are bent out over the gorge, and between the bars the 
eve gathers the sense of height and space and the 
excitement of power. 

There is normally a quality of valiance in the large con- 
structional work of the Spaniard; but it is often not recog- 
nized because of the overlay of small Moorish decoration. 
The craftsmen were almost all of Moorish ancestry, even after 
the Reconquista, and many doubtless are to this day. The 
result of building as it were in two scales, one for the outline 
and spacing and another for the details, is often enhancedly 
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RONDA. 


beautiful from its very 
frankness. At other times 
the Moorish littleness was 
swept aside, and _ one 


triumphant hand shaped O 
the achievement. Such vy | 
we see in the cathedral GH 


\ 


dedicated to Santa Maria 
la Mayor, although it has 
a western tower, with 
an open wooden gallery 
alongside it, Moorish in 
The middle and 
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origin. y 
eastern parts were re- i) { 
built in the sixteenth y 
century with large but- ] NW 
tresses rising externally, ii, 
unbroken from base to /] 


eaves. Between are seg- 
mentally-planned recesses 
for altars, except where 
north and south doors 


claim each a bay. The 
building is of a warm 
brown stone. Within the 


eastern half are splendid 
pillars of the same stone; 
these are not round or 
square, a seg- 


but have 
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mental face fluted and 
beaded added to each face 
of a square of which the 
angles appear. The capi- 
tals are successful from 
the boldness of their 
carving and voluting, and 
they support a magnificent 
entablature from which 
springs the vaulting. 
These entablatures are at 
a height to receive what 
little diffused light enters 
the building, and thcir 
strength and richness, the 
energy of moulding and 
carving, their insistence 
on their own individuality 
impress us to the full. 
The whole order, rising 
from the darkness of the 
floor through the gold 
and colour of altars and 
images into the light of 
thew -clerestorytenissatie 
most Spanish thing in 
Ronda, solemn, adventu- 
rous, proud, fit for a 
temple to Mars Ultor. 


Some Regency Aquatints. 
The Etchings of Sylvia Gosse. 


By A. Trystan Edwards. 


ISS SVE 

GOSSE. has 

attained 

great distinc- 
tion as an etcher. 
In the present brief 
analysis of her work 
I propose to confine 
my attention to her 
representations — of 
architectural — sub- 
jects. Her landscape 
sketches and_ her 
charming figure stu- 
dies are, of course, 
recognized to be an 
important part of 
her achievement, and 
are appreciated by 
all who value delicate 
workmanship based 
upon an observation 
capable of seizing 
what is most signifi- 
cant in any scene or 
object. 

It is customary for 
critics of the graphic 
arts to concentrate 
their attention upon 
problems of  tech- 
nique. In fact, many 
exponents of esthe- 
tics would to-day 
have us believe that 
the subject of the 
picture matters little, 
and that the highest 
artistic distinction 
can be gained by the 
portrayal of any sub- 
ject whatsoever, pro- 
vided the style of 
draughtsmanship or 
colouring is of the right quality. I will make bold to state 
that this is a great heresy, and the acceptance of it is 
responsible for the mediocrity of so much current art. 
In criticizing Miss Gosse’s aquatints here reproduced I am 
going to devote the greater part of my space to her subjects, 
and from her choice of subjects I am going to estimate her 
quality and status as an artist. 

The idea that the esthetic attribute of a picture is derived 
entirely from its composition and technique can only have 
arisen in an age when the pictorial and graphic arts, or, as 


THE HENRY VIII GATEWAY AT ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL, 
LONDON. 


The machinery in the foreground makes an interesting formal contrast 
with the ornate pedimented facade behind it. 


they might perhaps 
be better described, 
the representational 
arts, no longer have 


any recognizable 
social function to 
perform. Instead of 


being moved by an 
imperious desire to 
depict something in 
particular, the delin- 
eation of which was 
the sole justification 
of a dong= sand 
laborious apprentice- 
ship in the use of 
pencil or brush, our 
modern students, 
after winning many 
prizes for their skilful 
technique, only too 
often pathetically ask 
themselves “What 
shall we draw?” 
without having hon- 
estly faced the still 
more important ques- 
tion, “Why draw at 
all?” Now I am 
old-fashioned enough 
to believe that the 
representational arts 
have a social func- 
tion to perform, and 
a very definite one. 
To attempt a com- 
plete account of this 
function is beyond 
the. scope-of “tlie 
present article, and 
would involve me in 
too long a discourse 
on esthetic  philo- 
sophy in general, so I 
shall confine myself to the dogma that a part of the function 
of these representational arts is to serve architecture. 
Some time ago I engaged in the prosaic and, perhaps, highly 
“inartistic” occupation of compiling statistics showing the 
relative numbers of various categories of picture, to be 
found in public exhibitions in London, the classification 
having reference to subject. Not only the Royal Academy, 
but the exhibitions at the Grosvenor Gallery, the New 
English Art Club, and other collections of the work of 
the most modern exponents of painting, were included in 


my purview. The results of my 
investigations were that the 
proportions of the various kinds 


of picture were as follows : 
Pemcents 


Portraits 30 


Pictures in which architec- 
ture is either the sole or 
dominant interest aa OG 

Landscape .. aa ze 

Other categories, such as 
«still life’? and subject 
pictures .. se Teen 2S) 

It will be seen, therefore, that 
painters and etchers acknow- 
ledge architecture to have a 
very important place in their 
thoughts. But before develop- 
ing this argument any further 
I should like to disclaim any 
intention of subscribing to the 
doctrine that architecture is 
“The Mistress Art.’ Painting 
and sculpture owe fealty to 
architecture, but this is only 
part of their duty and function, 
for they must also celebrate 
the beauty and significance of 
Nature and of human beings. 
What is meant by the phrase 
“owe fealty to architecture” ? 
Surely the kind of service here 
indicated is the celebration and 


SOME REGENCY 


AQUATINTS: 


THE CHURCH OF ALL SOULS, LANGHAM PLACE, 
LONDON. 
The beauty of All Souls will soon be eclipsed, for it is to be 
surrounded by aggressive commercial buildings which altogether 
ignore its scale. 
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GROSVENOR GATE, LONDON. 
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popularization of the beauty of 
buildings. Some very famous 
artists have considered it worth 
while to consecrate their energies 
to such a task. And at this 
point let us consider once more 
the subjectival aspect of a 
picture. Our modernist painters 
and critics are, of course, right 
in supposing that the beauty 
of a work of art is a formal 
quality which is expressed in 
a certain organic relationship 
subsisting between its parts. 
They jump to the conclusion, 
therefore, that beauty is inde- 
pendent of the subject, but in 
saying this they fail to distin- 
guish between the “primary” 
arts which are concerned with 
the beautification of objects 
existing in our three-dimensional 
space and the “secondary”’ arts 
which are representational, and 
have as their theme things 
which have an _ independent 
subject and form of their own. 
The subject of a building is its 
use and function, its form being 
derived from the degree in which 
the parts of the building are 


It is astonishing that no other artist before Miss Gosse has had the discrimination to recognize the pictorial quality of this group of 


Regency houses. 


With very great skill she has brought out the distinguishing quality of the houses, namely, their urbanity. 
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organically related. 
A picture of this 
same building, how- 
ever, has a formal 
quality additional 
to that of the build- 
ing, derived from 
the arrangement of 
the elements of a 
picture within a 
certain rectangular 
space. It will often 
happen, however, 
that the subtlety 
of this pictorial 
arrangement 1s as 
nothing compared 
to that which dis- 
tinguishes the com- 
position of the 
building itself. It 
must be borne in 
mind that in a 
picture we have a 
form within a form, 
and that whereas 
in a building itself 
the esthetic quality 
resides only in the 
form, in a picture it 
pervades the sub- 
ject also, the subject 
being in this in- 
stance a representa- 
tion of forms. If 
forms are vulgar 
or insignificant this 
esthetic blemish 
will altogether out- 
welgh any such 
beauty or coherence 
as may be derived 
from their beauty of 
arrangement within 
the boundaries of a rectangle. The pictorial artist, there- 
fore, in so far as he turns his attention to architecture, 
can only achieve a meritorious result if he chooses as 
his subject buildings having in themselves an element of 
beauty. This is not to say, however, that his subject 
is confined to special buildings of renown—cathedrals, 
palaces, and the like—for the beauty of architecture resides 
in many a street of small buildings designed by nobody in 
particular which, however, by virtue of their civic quality, 
of their coherence and companionability, form an har- 
monious unit of composition. Indeed, a pictorial artist has 
a special mission to popularize the beauty of street archi- 
tecture where this exists, and he may even do this with the 
object of educating architects themselves, the nature of 
whose activities so often tends to make them concentrate 
their attention upon the individual building rather than the 
tout ensemble of a street or city. 

Perhaps I have arrived by means of this long argument 
to the point at which I can declare the grounds of my appre- 
ciation of Miss Gosse’s etchings. They are the work of one 


LANSDOWN CRESCENT, 


Irvom the aquatint by Sylvia Gosse. 


who reveres archi- 
tecture and who has 
sufficient discrimi- 
nation to put before 
us and to celebrate 
by the method of 
her portrayal cer- 
tain architectural 
beauties native to 
our land; ~~ Mitese 
particular beauties, 
however, through a 
strange and rather 
disgraceful circum- 
stance, have not 
received from the 
public nor, indeed, 
from the great bulk 
of architects them- 
selves, the apprecia- 
tion they deserve. 
Miss Gosse realizes 
the distinction of 
late-eighteenth-cen- 
tury and Regency 
urban building. The 
finest example of 
the latter, namely, 
Regent Street itself, 
is no longer with 
us, and the little 
church of All Souls 
at Langham Place 
will soon be 
swamped by aggres- 
sive and ponderous 
commercial build- 
ings which _ alto- 
gether ignore its 
scale. The delight- 
ful sketch herein 
shown, however, re- 
minds us of better 
days. ~ It is“ nee 
always realized what a great power the pictorial artist 
exercises over popular imagination, and how he can instil 
the right attitude towards buildings which are specially 
worthy of preservation. How angry the average English- 
man would be if the Grand Canal at Venice or the Doge’s 
Palace were destroyed. Yet this righteous indignation 
is, at any rate for the untravelled, entirely due to their 
having seen so many pictures of these particular archi- 
tectural scenes. Unfortunately, our painters have not 
familiarized their countrymen with many of the most 
distinguished architectural achievements which stand to 
the credit of Englishmen. Does anybody doubt that if 
there had been in English homes half as many representa- 
tions of old Regent Street, a work which represented the 
very flower of the English genius for urban buildings, as 
there were of the Grand Canal, Nash’s masterpiece would 
have been with us yet ? 

Miss Gosse’s delicately rendered drawing of Park Lane 
will be an aid to the realization that such beautiful houses 
are especially worthy to be preserved. It is astonishing 
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that no other 
artist before Miss 
Gosse has had the 
discrimination to 
recognize the fine 
pictorial quality of 
this group of Re- 


gency dwellings. 
With very great 
skill she has brought 


out the distinguish- 
ing quality of the 
houses, namely, 
their urbanity. Al- 
though each house 
is a very definite 
unit, with its lateral 
boundaries well 
marked within the 
enclosure formed by 
the single large 
segmental bay 
which, in the ma- 
jority of instances, | 
comprises the whole 
of the facade to- 
wards the street, 
there is a unity of 
scale and a homo- 
geneity of style 
about the buildings 
which unites them 
into a very com- 
panionable group; 
there is always 
some feature which 
connects each house 
with its neighbour, | 
either the string 
course of one build- 
ing is alined with 
the parapet of the 
next, or else with 
some other hori- 
zontal member whose position accords with its own. It is, 
perhaps, true to say that no town houses of small frontage 
have a more aristocratic bearing than these, and yet they 
have a graceful informality which preserves them from the 
slightest suspicion of being ostentatious. They represent an 
architectural achievement such as England, and England of 
the Regency period, has alone produced, and thus they are 
very well worthy of the artistic celebration which is here 
accorded to them. I seem, perhaps, to have attributed the 
merit of this picture too entirely to the quality of the 
architecture portrayed therein and have neglected to pay due 
acknowledgment to Miss Gosse’s skill as a pictorial artist. 
This latter, however, was more surely manifested by the 
degree in which she subordinates her technique to the inter- 
pretation of the subject than it would have been if it had 
obtruded itself upon us to the detriment of the architecture. 
Where this drawing differs from a photograph is expressly in 
its superior emphasis of the architectural forms themselves, 
for the lights and shades are so arranged that the buildings 
proclaim themselves more clearly than they would do under 


WOLCOTT CHURCH, BATH. 


From the aquatint by Sylvia Gosse. 
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the ordinary con- 
ditions of natural 
illumination. If this 
same technical skill, 
however, had been 
devoted to deline- 
ating the forms of 
the vulgar gabled 
terra-cotta fronted 
edifices which are 
now being erected 
in Park Lane on 
certain sites where 
the leases of the 
Regency buildings 
have fallen in, the 
result would not 
have been satisfac- 
tory, for not even 
the most — skilful 
artist can eliminate 
the vulgarity from 
a vulgar subject. 

Another charm- 
ing sketch is that 
of the Henry VIII 
gateway at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, where’ the 
machinery in the 
foreground makes 
an interesting for- 
mal contrast with 
the ornate  pedi- 
mented facade be- 
hind it. In Park 
Crescent, Regency 
London is again 
celebrated by a 
sketch which very 
successfully  inter- 
prets the suavity 
of the architecture. 
This is just the type 
of stucco building which Ruskin most despised, yet how 
admirable it is, how expressive of both vigour and 
grace ! 

The remaining six drawings are all illustrative of Bath, 
and they again show Miss Gosse’s appreciation of urban 
building. Few people would have recognized the extra- 
ordinary pictorial interest provided by the juxtaposition 
of the corner house, Wolcot Parade, and the little street at 
right angles to it. The design of the corner house itself is a 
perfect example of the architectural treatment suitable to 
such a locality, while the whole scene is given a delightful 
homely atmosphere by the figures in the street and the horse 
and cart in the foreground. Two more pictures of informal 
street compositions, namely, Wolcot Church and Lansdown 
Road, each of which show interesting silhouettes of 
buildings, have a remarkable quality due to the vivid 
contrast in tones which the aquatint process makes possible, 
while the more formal architecture of the eighteenth century 
is depicted in Laura Place, Stall Street, and Lansdown 
Crescent. 
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In Spain. 


Some Examples of Brick, Plaster, and Granite im 
The Spanish Renaissance. 


IIIJ.—Coloured Baroque Churches of Andalusia. 
By our ion: 


A. M. STEVENSON 
in his book on 
Velazquez, remarks 
«thats ¥one= Joi) the 
pictures, ““ Las Meninas,”’ loses 
its rank among paintings when 
reduced to a photograph, and 
that it would look still worse 
as a line drawing. But if this 
applies to an oil-painting in 
two dimensions, how much 
more does it not apply to a 
building in three: a brilliant- 
coloured campanile, flashing 
with blue and green tiles, or 
a Cyclopean brick monastery 
which produces its effect simply 
by towering above one’s head ? 
They must be seen; there is no 
substitute for visiting the actual 
country; such photographs as 
are given here can only convey 
a dim_ suggestion of the 
astonishing originals. So if 
anyone, after glancing through 
these plates, says to himself : 
“ This Baroque stuff is all very 
well, but can you use it?” 
perhaps for once he will break 
the golden rule of all architects 
with regard to books and maga- 
zines, and believe the text ite 
rather than the illustrations. 

The best centre for seeing 
the _ brick-plaster-and-faience 
style of Andalusia is Seville; and on one’s first day in 
Seville it is a good plan to go up on to the roof and get some 
idea of the geography. 

The first thing that strikes the eye is the fact that gera- 
niums and carnations seem to do well on soapy water. A 
girl on the roof, just across the street, is hanging out the 
washing to dry, and carefully pouring the water on to a row 
of flower-pots. The air is absolutely clear, and at ten 
o'clock on a February morning it is almost too hot to stand 
in the sun. Roofs, of every possible material and at all 
angles, stretch away in wild confusion all round; a hundred 
yards distant, perhaps, one can see a greyhound, walking 
carefully along a parapet six stories above the street, like 
a cat. Beyond, again, are various domes and towers—the 
large grey cathedral and its brick tower the Giralda; but 
what really fascinates the gaze is an enormous navy-blue 
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CUPOLA OF SANTA CATALINA. 


One of the eighty or more religious buildings of Seville, the originals 
The stucco is enriched with slabs 
of coloured terra-cotta. 


of the ‘* Spanish Mission.” style. 


dome, quite close at hand; 
rising up like some sort of 
immense bubble from the other 
buildings ; covered with blue 
tiles, some highly glazed and 
flashing in the sun, others 
dulled over with a sort of 
patina of time and dust. It 
is like nothing the guide-books 
ever suggested, like nothing 
ever even vaguely mentioned 
in standard histories; more 
like something in the Arabian 
Nights, or in one of Flecker’s 
more exotic poems : 

The great lapis-lazuli dome 

Where the gods of our race 

had their home. 

Soon it becomes clear that there 
are more of these phenomena 
scattered about the city. 
Another church, seen farther 
off (Santa Magdalena, according 
to the map), has a vast, sweep- 
ing tiled roof, and again a tiled 
dome: only this time the tiles 
are in chevrons of navy-blue 
and white, like the stripes on 
a sergeant’s sleeve, and the 
ridges that divide them are of 
a dark golden-yellow. Above 
all this is a preposterous but 
successful lantern made (appa- 
rently) of cut brick. In all 
directions similar domes can 
be seen, and with them bell-towers, of every imaginable 
design, probable or improbable: the tiles blue or green as 
a rule, and the bells occasionally ringing with intense fury, 
hurtling out and tumbling over themselves in a way no 
sober English bell would ever dream of attempting. 

According to the map of Seville (bought for twopence in 
the street) the city contains over eighty religious edifices of 
all sorts; they can be seen, as the city stretches away into 
the extreme distance, till at last one sees the silhouette of 
a very large tower, which however is not ancient, but a 
part of the local waterworks. 

Sounds float up from the street, mellowed by distance ; 
trams screeching and sounding their bells, donkeys braying, 
old ladies with tragic voices selling lottery tickets. Masts 
and funnels show the position of the river, and beyond it, 
two or three miles away, an emerald-green hill covered with 
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COLOURED SBbAR@OOWUE CHURCHES Oly ANDALUSIA. 


corn after the spring 
rains shows the 
position of Italica, 
the original Roman 


city. 
To look at these 
churches produces 


a sensation rather 
like that of Cortes 
on his peak; the 
entire stvle is new 
and strange; here 
fieeiast is the 
real ‘‘ polychrome ” 
architecture, so of- 
ten described in 
prize essays, or at- 
tempted (synthetic- 
ally) in prize com- 
petitions, but never 
yet encountered. 
As a matter of fact 
it actually does sug- 2, 
gest the new world 
seen by Cortes, for 
this is the original of the Spanish Mission style, which 
spread all over South and Central America—to Peru, Mexico, 
California, Florida, and wherever there was anything ap- 
proaching a Spanish climate and civilization. But could 
such a style, or even any version of it, ever be used in 
England? The eye returns to Santa Magdalena, with three 
storks circling above it in mid-air, as if they too were a little 
taken aback at the tropical brilliance of its colour scheme ; 
England, the English parish church and the atmosphere 
of Gray’s Elegy, seem a long way off. Yet in its own line 
Santa Magdalena is a success: it carries exterior colour 
decoration farther than it was carried in any other Renais- 
sance country. San Salvador, too, not far away, has some- 
thing about it that deserves investigation; its steep dome 
rises up and catches 
the sun from amid 
a perfect forest of 
Baroque detail ; but 
whatever one may 
think of this detail, 
the building as a 
whole has a peculiar 
quality — vitality, 
the breath of life, or 
whatever one may 
call it—which is not 
special to any one 
designer but runs 
right through the 
Baroque  architec- 
ture of Andalusia. 
It is noticeable that 
Santa Magdalena is 
thought out entirely 
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SAN SALVADOR, SEVILLE. 


In spite of its elaborate detail this church has a surprising unity of effect when actually seen. 
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SANTA MAGDALENA, SEVILLE. 4 


A blue and white tiled dome, with yellow ridges and an orange cut-brick lantern. 
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a kind of” extra: 
Both churches are 
mostly in ceramic 
materials — brick, 
tile or terra-cotta 
and plaster—which 
allow more _ flexi- 
bility than is pos- 
sible with stone; in 
such materials the 
twisted Salomonic 
order looks natural, 
and suggests the 
idea that if Baroque 
is to be used at all, 
then perhaps this is 


the real way to 
use it. 
But any closer 


investigation must 
be carried on from 
down below, in the 
labyrinthine Seville 
streets; and after 
one has followed a 
tram-line for some way into the old part of the town, 
amid dense marketing crowds, and amid _ unheard-of 
sounds and smells, all possibility of careful architectural 
criticism simply evaporates. However, at last a square 
opens out, a large irregular space with trees and seats, and 
just at the entrance, overshadowing the street, is the Renais- 
sance cupola of Santa Catalina : made of stucco on a brick 
foundation, and with the top part decorated with slabs of 
blue and green terra-cotta. Seen from across the square it 
suggests a piece of old silver altar-furniture, inlaid with 
lapis-lazuli and malachite; the whole composition seems 
to be symbolical—Saint Catherine standing triumphant 
above her wheel. 

In such a church, grey stucco alone would not be enough 
to secure the right 
dominance over the 
surrounding private 
houses; for these, 
though plain enough 
in themselves, are 
colour-washed blue, 
green, yellow, or 
orange, or (more 
rarely) in various 
shades from pink 
and lilac down to 
brown and_ crim- 
son. So, to make 
the church stand 
out, something was 
needed to empha- 
size the design : and 
the emphasis was 
attained, not—as in 
Italy—by means of 
a giant order, but 
by the use of these 
glazed _ terra-cotta 
slabs. The colours 
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are insulated from one another by 
white lines, and reflect the two most 
noticeable tints of their surroundings 
—the dark blue of the sky and the 
green of the trees. Most of these 
churches stand at the meeting of 
many roads or streets: Santa Catalina 
of eight, San Salvador of ten, and so 
on: they act as landmarks, and the 
general effect is to make the city 
seem fuller of churches than it 
actually is. Santa Catalina was long 
in danger of falling down (if not of 
being demolished) and was chiefly 
saved by the efforts of Gestoso : his 
guide to Seville contains a melan- 
choly note about the “ deplorable 
condition of this most interesting 
temple.” However, after a final 
attempt by the cupola to collapse 
on to a passing tram in 1923, it was 
shored up more efficiently, and there 
is now a reasonable chance that it 
may last a good many years longer. 


Farther along, and deeper in the heart of the Seville 
labyrinth, is San Roman: a Gothic church with a Renaissance 
The shaft of the tower is of prim- 
rose-vellow plaster, the belfry of blue and white terra-cotta 


bell-tower at one corner. 
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AN ANGEL FROM THE PATIO OF SAN 
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Unglazed terra-cotta figures are rare in Spain. 


and cut brick : in this case the twisted 
order, carried out in ceramic mate- 
rials, seems particularly successful. 
From April onwards this tower shows 
lighter than the sky behind it, and 
seems almost to be floating in mid-air. 

After an hour or two of this sort 
of exploration the well - known 
“Spanish feeling’ sets in. All the 
freshness seems to fade out of the 
atmosphere; the only thing is to 
stagger into a café, order a vermouth 
and soda and some olives, and hope 
for the best. 

Gradually the dazzle and heat 
begin to recede a little, and one can 
take a more intelligent interest. in 
one’s surroundings. 

The café itself, if at all typical of 
Seville, is lined all round, to the 
height of one-and-a-half metre, with 
coloured tiles. Their surface is 
irregular—the colour being in small 
hollows, divided by raised lines: the 


general colour-scheme blue and green and brown, but 
changing every ten yards or so to another pattern—blue, 
black, orange and white, and so on. 
are more or less Moorish, the result seems quite in place 


Though the patterns 


Or 


CONDADO. 


A firework of the brick-cutter’s art. 


THE DOORWAY OF THE CHURCH, LA PALMA DEL 


in separately. 


6. CUT BRICK DOORWAY, SACRISTY OF SAN SALVADOR. 


Done in position on the wall, except the cherubs’ heads which were let 


A coat of paint has hidden some of the brick jointing. 


COLOURED. BAROQUE CHURCHES 


in a Renaissance building: the cafés 
are white and plain otherwise—the 
tiles alone fill them with a glow of 
colour—but many other arrange- 
ments are possible. Tiles are found 
all over Seville, and all over 
Andalusia and Valencia and Portu- 
gal; they occur as dados in the 
side-chapels of churches; on the 
faces of stairs, on garden seats, 
on fountains, ceilings, pavements, 
wall-shrines and well-heads, not to 
mention domes and the conical tops 
of bell and watch towers. The 
variety is bewildering; tiles are 
the thing about Seville that the 
ordinary visitor remembers most ; 
just as in Saragossa it is brick, and 
at the Escorial granite. Their his- 
tory and uses can be studied in 


books (Williams, The Arts and 
Crafts of Older Spain: Byne and 
Stapley’s History, etc.), but the 


effect has to be seen to be believed. 


Santa Catalina has a dado dating from 1603 ; a single modern 
example is reproduced here (Fig.12)—a stair-face designed 320 
years later, in 1923, without any apparent loss of originality, 
(In this case the design is on a flat 


humour or sense of colour. 
surface, not divided by 
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HERE IT IS MEANT TO BE SEEN 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS ON A PATIO WALL. 


ridges, as the latter would 


OF ANDALUSIA. 
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any case, the special, limited palette 
employed by the Andalusian tile- 
maker results in something which 
can be used in any building grave 
or gay; it can add cheerfulness to 
a café, but is equally suitable in 
a solemn interior like that of the 
Chapel of the Forsaken (Capila de 
los Desamparados). This is really 
only a small shrine, opening off 
an archway near San Salvador : 
in passing through to the patio 
beyond, one sees a small interior 
blazing with blue and green tiles 
and lighted candles, with an altar 
and some sort of faience decoration 
at the back, and generally one or 
two people on their knees praying, 
inside or close to the entrance 
doorway. If these people are the 
“desolate”’ or “forsaken” for 
whom the chapel was meant, then 
its brilliant colouring evidently 
does not jar on their feelings: 


the chapel is probably the most frequented in all Seville. 
The patio of San Salvador, just beyond, is a strange place : 

there are orange and eucalyptus trees, and a fountain with 

dirty water and crusts of bread floating in it—pieces of 


people’s lunch which they 


be too fragile for use on a 


stair-riser.) Old houses exist, 


with whole rooms covered 


with tiles, including some in 
iridescent patterns of copper 
lustre; others have only a 
few, used with skill to sum 
up the vague, general colour 
of their surroundings. The 
most noticeable thing is 
the absence of red, and 
of the violets and purples 
used so freely in Persia; 
small splashes of pink or 
wine colour do occur, but 
they seldom dominate the 
scheme, though the art of 


producing a fine rose-colour = ||/=5= 


had been known in Seville 
since at least 1504. Is 
this due to a superstition 
about red being unlucky 
and the colour of blood, as 
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Norman Douglas suggests 
in the case of Italy (in 
Old Calabria)? Red is 
a hot colour, of course, and 
collects the heat instead 
of throwing it off: hence 
the whitewashing of so 
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have thrown to the gold- 
fish, after eating the rest, 
sitting on the steps of the 
sacristy (Fig. 6). One side 
has a medieval bell-tower, 
and below it are rows of 
classical columns half 
buried in the ground. But 
the chief thing, for an 
architect, is the cut brick 
and terra-cotta facade of 
the sacristy: it has been 
painted over and _ spoilt, 
and it is not unheard-of 
for children coming out of 
school to throw stones at 
the terra-cotta angels, but 
enough remains to show 
that Seville Baroque can 
be refined when it likes. 
The pelican, for instance : 
with cherubs’ heads ap- 
parently let in separately, 
and the rest carved in 
position on the wall, as is 
the usual practice up to the 
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present day. The paint 
| makes it difficult to see 
| the joints: these show 


better in the doorway of 


many brick buildings in 
South Spain: but it was 
used in Persia where the 
climate is hotter still. In 
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SAN SALVADOR, SEVILLE. 


the church at La Palma del 
= Condado (Fig. 5). Good 
cut brick is not at all 
common, though coarse 
examples can be seen 
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9g. AN OLD HOUSE NEAR SEVILLE CATHEDRAL. 


Spanish houses are plain compared to the churches and public buildings. 


everywhere, and sometimes produce a marvellous effect in 
the distance, as in the case of the church of San Pedro 
at Huelva, on the south coast. The appearance of this 
church, from the hill above the town, is almost beyond 
description: it is built for that purpose—to tell at a 
distance; at a closer view its cut brick, tiles and plaster 
seem exaggerated, and “‘not the sort of thing one would 
measure’; it is like looking too close at a good poster. 
However, enough more carefully detailed examples of 
cut brick exist to show what can be done. Cut and 
rubbed brick was first used on a large scale in England 
by Wren. Did he get the idea from Holland, and did 
Holland get it from Spain? The general principle of its 
use is one that runs through all Spanish architecture—that 
of using one rich spot of decoration on a large plain surface. 
La Palma church is an example of this (in the photograph 
the full proportion of plain surface, to balance it, is not 
included). It may be argued that to use columns is not 
“treating brick as brick’’; still, the doorway is a success— 
partly on account of the rich orange crimson of the brick 
against the white wall, but chiefly from its air of being 
done out of sheer enjoyment on the part of the carver. 

In modern times, cut brick has been used on a vast scale 
in the Seville Exhibition. Thereis a whole amphitheatre 
or crescent made of it, the carving done 7m situ: the detail 
is not too good and the ornament not concentrated as it was 
in the old work, but the whole thing is a spirited attempt to 
carry on local traditions. The Exhibition itself is not 
perfect : there is too much emphasis on Moorish and plater- 
esque, and when in doubt the designers seem to have gone 
to modern Paris rather than to classical Greece or Rome. 
But compared with Wembley it is an absolute Paradise : 


to. A MODERN HOUSE, PLAZA BAILEN, SEVILLE. 


Carrying on the traditional plaster style. 


Wembley, with its ferro-concrete, prison-like cafés! Still, 
such comparisons are hardly fair, for the Seville Exhibition 
is permanent, and so is the blue sky above it; besides which, 
it stands in a park that is about the next best thing on 
earth to the Elysian fields. This park was in half-royal 
ownership before being presented to the people of Seville: 
and it still retains its personal note, and that air, noticed 
in the case of the Aragonese palaces, of having been built 
for somebody. Instead of a mere open space or “ recreation 
ground ”’ one finds a work of imagination, carried out with 
elaborate and loving care : there are hedges of roses hundreds 
of yards long, tiled fountains guarded by enormous china 
frogs, other fountains with marble figures suddenly appearing 
from under orange trees; seats covered with iridescent tiles, 
cypress arches and avenues, lawns kept green by watering; 
and unexpected details, such as a stone appearing casually 
among shrubs and creepers, with a half-defaced inscription 
apparently relating to buried treasure. With a setting like 
this any Exhibition would bea success. Stillit is interesting to 
see the brick being cut in the position it will really occupy (an 
advantage it has over terra-cotta) and to watch the faience 
crests of various towns going into position one by one at the 
base of the amphitheatre. In one place there is a small and 
amusing brick statue of Don Quixote on horseback, with a 
tiled shelf below containing copies of the works of Cervantes. 

To see tile-making one must visit the Triana district, 
across the river; perhaps in the cool of the evening, when the 
apprentices sometimes seem to let fly on a free composition 
after spending the day in doing more or less regular patterns. 
One can go in, and see a whole comic bull-fight roughed out 
with great vigour on the wall, in charcoal, with everybody 
standing round making suggestions. Some firms consist 


COLOURED BAROOUE CHURCHES OF “ANDALUSIA. I4I 


simply of a family, the oven being half-way 
down the passage and the goods shown in 
the front room. Prices are low: a set of 
tiles like those illustrated (Fig. 12), with a 
unique design painted by hand, may cost about 
seven shillings retail, or less wholesale. 

Both cut brick and tilework have gone on 
in Seville more or less since the Renaissance, 
surviving the Industrial Age and continuing 
to flourish down to tlie present day. This 
must be an almost unique occurrence among 
the arts associated with architecture. How- 
ever, Gestoso, who in this respect might be 
called the William Morris of Seville, did much 
to help the ceramic arts if he did not actually 
revive them; he fought valiantly for his city’s 
monuments, described them in books which 
are themselves a monument, and finally spent 
years in the Triana workshops putting the in- 
dustry once and for all on to right lines. He 
succeeded. There is no suffocating Arts-and- 
Crafts atmosphere in Seville. Goods are sold 
on an ordinary commiercial basis, and have 
a rich, Falstaffian quality which could never 
exist for ten minutes in an Art School. 

It is said that life can be supported in 
Andalusia on one drink every two hours; but 
travellers will be wise to allow a factor of 
safety (Ff) and take one every hour-and-a- 
half. 

So, late at night, after seeing one of 
Benavente’s plays done by some of the best 
actors in Europe, or a melodrama in which 
Sherlock Holmes, Nick Carter, and Arsene 
Lupin all appear on the same stage and 
foil one another behind the same large papier maché 
rock—at this late hour, perhaps one in the morning, 
there is a sort of homing: .a kind of automatic turning 
of the feet towards yet another café. Or it may be the 
Same one. They are so alike, it is diffictlt to say. The 
same tiles are there, blue and green, orange and black and 
white, looking as gorgeous as ever. The question 
once more arises: “‘ Can one use it 2? Cannot the gaiety of 
this place in some way be transferred to England ? ”’ 

One answer is, that Holland did so transfer it; Dutch 
_ architecture is largely based on Spanish, and has (for 
instance) the same use of coloured tiles. But the rich surface 
of the Spanish variety is absent there; it would always pay 
to study Spain first-hand; Dutch architecture merely shows 
that this sort of thing is not impossible in a northern climate : 
that a Seville café or church really could suffer some sort of 
sea-change, and reappear in a modified form in England. 


Ir A MODERN OFFICE 
BUILDING, SEVILLE. 
(GONZALEZ Bros.) 
Stone, with a wood cornice : 
carried out ina variant of the 
Plateresque style. 


But to make anything of Andalusian archi- 
tecture, it is necessary to understand what it 
really is. It began by sweeping in Moorish, 
Italian, Roman and old native Spanish ; retain- 
ing the vigour of all of them, but producing 
something still definitely classical. The style 
that emerged was ceramic (brick, tile, and 
plaster), depending for its reserve of power not 
on the use of large orders, but on colour, and 
on bold massing and deep undercutting, reveal- 
ing the solid and monumental thickness of its 
parts. In addition, the style had vitality—the 
mysterious quality sometimes called espvit—to 
an almost unheard-of degree: and this was 
produced largely by three factors. First, the 
system by which the architect, instead of full- 
sizing everything himself, left large strips of 
decoration to be carried out by other people; 
so that everyone got some fun out of the job, 
and in looking at the building that resulted one 
feels ‘“‘ there was good sport at the making of 
it.’’ Second, the flexible and easily-handled 
nature of the material, which allowed the de- 
signer to stamp singleness and unity on the 
whole design without feeling cramped in his 
style. Finally, the fact that the designers were 
generally Andalusians—a race apart,with a fire 
and quickness of temperament which must be 
absolutely unique. This last factor is the most 
important and the most illusive. One can only 
say that it still exists in full and astonishing 
force, and is felt the moment one enters any 
of the South Spanish towns. On the whole, 
then, Andalusian Baroque is a style to express 
gaiety : invented by people who looked on 
cheerfulness as the rule rather than the exception. 

Time, and still lemonade, soon vanish in such reflections, 
till at last the mysterious hour arrives when one Sevillian 
day joins on to the next. Things seem to pause for a 
moment; in the all-night “ American-Bar’’ the proprietor 
wipes the steam off the windows and puts fresh coffee into 
the machine; and out in the streets people begin to glance 
anxiously up at the various church towers. Not that most 
of these towers have any clocks on them; but on the roof, 
or rather on the tiled cone just above the topmost cornice, 
there is usually a large crop of grass and weeds; and when 
the dandelions, camomiles, or marguerites begin to open, 
it is next day, and time to go home. So the population 
wanders away: and the stray architect probably wanders 
away too, with all these highly important questions still 
unsettled, but thanking his stars if he can yet remain in 
Seville for a few more days and nights. 


12, MODERN SEVILLE TILES: 


To go on the face of a stair. 
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The Royal Scottish Automobile Club. 


The headquarters of the Royal 
Scottish Automobile Club are 
situated in Blythswood Square, 
once a fashionable residential part 
of the city, and composed of a 
series of self-contained dwellings 
of pleasing classic design. The 
first home of the Club was limited 
to one of these dwellings, but the 
vapid increase in membership 
(the membership 1s now between 
4,000 and 5,000), which followed 
its inauguration, led to the Club 
acquiring further properties, until 
it gradually absorbed an entire 
side of the square, giving a fron- 
tage of 220 ft., while the buildings 
return along West Regent Street 


THE NEW 


Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 


Designed by James Miller. 


on the north side and West George 
Street on the south side, to the 
extent of 70 ft. in each case. 

When the whole property was 
thus acquired the problem was to 
reconstruct the series of dwellings 
into suitable club quarters. This 
entailed a general reconstruction 
of the entire interior. The prin- 
cipal apartments are as follows : 
entrance hall, 53 ft. long by 
28 ft.; grand lounge, 110 ft. 
long by 26 ft. ; dining-room to 
seat 200, smoking-room, billiard 
yoom, private  dining-rooms, 
committee room, etc., together 
with twenty-eight members’ bed- 
vOOMS. 
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PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH AUTOMOBILE CLUB, GLASGOW. 
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James Miller, Architect. 
The lounge, with its long row of fluted columns, is an outstanding feature of the Club, and is treated in a manner 
similar to that in the dining-room, but the general scheme is in a subtle tone of yellowish vellum colour. The window 


treatment is also dealt with by the use of lambrequins and net curtains, designed on equally successful but different 
: lines in mulberry with golden drab trimmings. 


1926. 
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In the main dining-room 
on the first floor the scheme 
of colour may be broadly 
described as green and gold. 
The ceiling, panelled walls, 
and woodwork are painted 
a very pale shade of greyish 
green, scumbled over with 
transparent colour of a 
deeper and richer green. 
The whole of the surfaces 
mentioned appear to be 
uniform im tone, but on 
examination are found to 
vary slightly, and on the 
panelled walls the effect of 
a slight texture 1s obtained 
by a double application of 
the transparent scumbling 
colour. In thts room a 


AS DETAIL OF 


liberal amount of gilding 
has beendone on the capitals, 
cornice, and other enriched 
parts, and this gilding has 
been toned down to repeat 
the metallic effect of the 
electric-light fittings. 

An interesting feature of 
the decoration consists in 
the lambrequins, used as 
decorations of the window 
openings in place of long 
heavy curtains. These 
lambrequins are in a deep 
rich blue silk velvet with 
old gold trimmings. The 
inner open-net curtains, in a 
tone of beige, soften the light 
and complete a very satis- 
factory decorative scheme. 
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THE RO WVA Le sCOLTISH AUTOMOBILE CLUB, ‘GLASGOW. 
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A Small House. 


91 Church Road, Wimbledon, London. 


The site chosen was a small 
and narrow one screened on all 
sides. The house has been 
bualt at the extreme rear of the 
pict, and the whole of the sbace 
in front 1s laid out with flagged 
paths and plants ; a rock garden 


and a small pool forming part of 


the scheme. 


The tradesmen’s entrance 1s 


THE HOUSE FROM 


Designed=by=P.1)= epy orth: 


screened by a close pergola 
along the north side up to the 
back door. The principal aims 
were to design a house which 
did not look aggressively new, 
and to eliminate all paintwork. 
All the joinery has been carried 
out in oak used naturally without 
any attempt being made to con- 


form to any particular style. 


THE GARDEN. 


IMAIOS DINING| 
RECESS 


PLANS OF THE GROUND AND FIRST FLOORS. 


gt CHURCH ROAD, WIMBLEDON. 


THE FRONT DOORWAY. THE FORECOURT FROM THE DOORWAY. 


The photographs of the exterior were taken immediately after the completion of the house and before the development of the garden. 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE. 
Showing the flagged paving of the forecourt and the small pool. The windows are fitted with metal casements, 
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AN UPPER LANDING. A BEDROOM. 
The woodwork and floors are of oak throughout. The walls are of hollow brick, and the timber to the first floor is fitted with a brick back. 


Modern conveniences, such as hot water services, heating, and electric power, have been installed in all the bedrooms. 


ae A LIVING-ROOM. 
The principal rooms in the house are two large living-rooms and a comfortable kitchen. All the rooms, with the exception of the kitchen 
i and maids’ quarters, overlook the garden to the south. 


Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of ‘ The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


A Survey of Seventeenth- and Fighteenth-Century English Domestic 


Architecture. 


EFagle House, Mitcham, Surrey. 


By Tunstall Small & Christopher Woodbridge. 
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THE FRONT FROM THE GATES. 


HIS house, supposed to be once the property of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, was rebuilt about 1705 by Sir James 
Dolliffe, a director of the South Sea Company. The 
front to the road is a fine composition, relying on 
symmetry, good detail, and proportion, and is 
approached through wrought-iron gates with wide pilasters 
and piers surmounted by eagles. The ironwork is not of the 
same standard of design as the house front, but is quite pleasing 
in its general effect and composition. The centre gate and wide 
pilasters have an overthrow comprising three pyramids with the 
monogram J.M.D.—the initials of James Dolliffe and Mary, 
his wife. Much of the ornament including any acanthus work 


and rosettes has been lost. From the entrance gates the house 
is approached through a wide forecourt with flank walls on 
each side, connecting the house to the front piers. With the 
exception of the carved brackets to the entrance door the house 
is devoid of any ornamentation, and the ironwork to the 
entrance door steps is equally simple in design. The lower 
portion of the windows, including — the sills, have very 
probably been altered at a later date. The lead flat and 
cupola enclosed by the nicely designed balustrade give a fine 
finish to the composition, and must have afforded an excellent 
view over the gardens and what was probably then beautiful 
country. 
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EAGLE HOUSE, MITCHAM. 


THE ENTRANCE DOORWAY. 


With the exception of the carved brackets to the doorway, the house is devoid of any ornamentation. 
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Cornice 


Plaster: 


Dado 


Now covered 
|| with Lead. 


= Wow boarded 
below Hus Line 


EAGLE HOUSE: MITCHAM 


A SURVEY OF SEVENTEENTH- AND EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


EAGLE, HOUSE, MITCHAM: 157 
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Tallis’s London Street Views. 
XX X—Neweate Street. 


rea Oe CHRASi SaHOSPITALS 


ITH the demolition of Christ’s Hospital and the 

rebuilding of Newgate, great changes have come 

over this thoroughfare which in recent days has, 

in other respects, rather fallen from the importance 

it once enjoyed when the ancient Newgate stood at 
its west end and formed one of the imposing entrances to the 
City. Disregarding the regular numbering we can conveniently 
begin at the east end of the street, at No. 66 (opposite St. Martin’s 
le Grand) which will be found on the right hand of the top row 
of elevations. A few doors along we come to Queen’s Arms 
Passage, running under No. 70 and leading into Paternoster 
Row. The chief interest of this by-way centres in the fact that 
in it was once the well-known Dolly’s Chop-House (pulled down 
in 1883) which succeeded an Ordinary kept by the clown and 
jester, Richard Tarlton. It was a famous eating-house in the 
eighteenth century, and enters into the literature of the period. 
George Cruikshank etched a well-known portrait of Dolly, who 
kept the place, and this is reproduced in Caulfield’s ‘ Remark- 
able Characters.”’ A little farther on is Bath Street, originally 
Bagnio Street (from the bath which was in it) until 1843, when 
the name was changed. In 1869 the east side of the street 
was pulled down and the new Post Office built over the site of 
its houses. 

Bull’s Head Court, between Nos. 8o and 81, has no associations, 
but no doubt marks the former existence of a hostelry with this 
sign. Butcher Hall Lane, two doors to the west, was an ancient 
alley mentioned by Stow, but with Blow-bladder Street with 
which it communicated it has since been converted into King 
Edward Street. In it was once the Christ Church belonging 
to the Franciscans, which was destroyed in the Great Fire, 
but rebuilt by Wren; its name is perpetuated in Christ’s Church 
Passage running under No. 93 Newgate Street. 

As will be seen, the architectural features of the houses in 
Newgate Street call for no special comment, while the shops 
were occupied in Tallis’s day by a variety of trades ranging from 
those of booksellers to fringe and tassel manufacturers. Con- 
tinuing on the third row of elevations from the top, and passing 
Cobham’s Coffee House at No. 95, we come to the opening 
showing the hall of Christ’s Hospital (the Blue-Coat School) 
with the gate and iron railings which so many can remember. 
I may mention that this school (now at Horsham) was founded 
by Edward VI in 1553, as a hospital for poor, fatherless children 
and others, but its history is too full a one to be attempted here, 
and it is now just twenty-four years since the picturesque features 
of its architecture, and the rather archaic form of its scholars’ 
dress, were familiar sights in the street; part of the new Post 
Office as well as the extension of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
stand on its site, 


If we reverse the elevations we find ourselves at Newgate 
Prison, of the north-west corner of which structure Tallis gives 
us a good representation. This building, a successor to an earlier 
one, was designed by the younger Dance, and its first stone was 
laid by Alderman Beckford, on May 31, 1770. It was the older 
prison, still standing while the new one was in process of building, 
which was destroyed by the Gordon Rioters in 1780; and Dance’s 
work was not actually completed till three years after that event. 
Proceeding eastwards from this point we pass the entrance to 
Newgate Market, a place whose importance went when the Meat 
Market at Smithfield was formed, Phoenix Court, under No. 3 
Newgate Street, and Warwick Lane between Nos. g and 10. The 
former has no history, but the latter is notable as being the 
direct successor of a by-way known, in 1311, as Eldedenslane, 
or Old Dean’s Lane, and taking its later name from the Earl of 
Warwick’s house which stood in it. At the corner, where it joins 
Newgate Street, is a stone with a relief of Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
and the date 1668 carved on it. The old College of Physicians 
was in this street, as well as an ancient hostelry known as “‘ The 
Bell,” marked by Old Bell Inn Yard, while opposite this tavern 
was the famous ‘‘ Oxford Arms” which, with its beautiful old 
galleried yard, was demolished in 1876. 

A few doors farther on, No. 18, was the “‘ Salutation ’”’ Tavern, 
much resorted to in the reign of Anne, and a noted meeting-place 
of the publishers and booksellers who congregated in this quarter. 
There is a tradition that Wren used to repair hither what time 
St. Paul’s was in process of construction, but the ‘‘ Salutation” is 
more closely associated with the meetings here of Coleridge and 
Lamb, with Southey as an occasional third. Lamb speaks 
feclingly of “summer days ’”’ thus spent with his friend, in the 
dc dication of his works to Coleridge. 

Rose Street, between Nos. 20 and 21, led into Newgate Market, 
and according to Tallis, was in his day wholly occupied by 
butchers’ shops. Three Tun Passage merely marks the site of 
a former tavern, but Ivy Lane was once a place of some impor- 
tance. It was so called, according to Stow, because “ of ivy 
growing on the walls of the Prebend houses,”’ a derivation that 
may be received with caution. It is known to have existed in 
Edward II’s day, but its name will always be chiefly associated 
with the Hum Drum Club of the Spectator and the even better 
known Ivy Lane Club (which met at the ‘ King’s Head’’) of 
Dr. Johnson. Queen’s Head Passage marks another hostelry, 
and at No. 42, under which it runs, was Dolly’s Beef-Steak House, 
a sort of successor of the earlier and more famous chop-house 
already mentioned. With Panyer Alley, under No. 51, named 
from a sign here which may be seen let into its east wall—a boy 
sitting on a pannier and holding a bunch of grapes—we arrive 
again at the east end of Newgate Street. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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A PLAN OF NEWGATE STREET AND THE 
SURROUNDING DISTRICT. 


Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK.—! wonder how many 
people know of the splendid loan collection of modern French art 
now being shown in the “basement” of the new gallery built by 
Sir Joseph Duveen, and recently opened at Millbank? This 
collection will remain assembled during October, and I should 
strongly advise those interested in modern developments in art 
to go and see it ; methods of various French artists can be studied, 
and there is much that is very stimulating to those who have eyes 
to see, and can thus analyse the motives which demanded this 
or that particular style of technique. No Londoner has now any 
excuse for not being well informed about modern French art. 

Every artist has to decide the method which most easily trans- 
fers his ideas to canvas. Some require a method that is fluid and 
immediately responsive; others may require a more laborious 
method, never feeling that they have put their best into a work 
unless they have painfully laboured over it; to others various 
stages have to be gone through in order to build up their paintings. 

But whatever the method an artist uses it must come to him 
naturally and from an inner conviction of its necessity, and must 
only be the instrument that responds to his emotions and almost 
automatically puts them into tangible form; to copy another 
artist’s style without understanding it, but because one likes it, 
is foolish. On the other hand, Matisse thought it cowardly to 
try to avoid being influenced by others, as it showed feebleness of 
conviction and fear of being swamped ; or rather, it really showed 
that there was nothing there that mattered, if it could be so easily 
wiped out. It is those individual convictions that persist in spite 
of the apparent conflict that matter: 

The reason that the French work is usually satisfying, is that 
no matter how extravagant it may appear on the surface, in 
tracing it back to its origin one always finds an underlying idea 
there, and head and heart are equally satisfied. This is in contra- 
distinction to work done under a fascinated sense of some passing 
effect and put down hastily in the hope of conveying it to canvas ; 
the colour-scheme should be decided on beforehand and not be 
departed from, though the actual doing of the work may be only 
a question of a few minutes. 

Matisse has said: “A picture is like a game of cards; you 
must figure from the very beginning on what you will have at the 
end; everything must be worked backwards and always be 
finished before it is begun.’’ Though this may be something in 
the nature of a counsel of perfection, it is surely sound sense. 

The quality and scope of this exhibition may be suggested by 
a list of some of the names of the painters whose works are shown : 
it includes Matisse, Braque, Marchand, Dufresne, and many 
more of the advanced school. Miss Marie Laurencin is 
also represented by some decorative harmonies; she has a 
sure instinct for shape, but not for form; her work being 
almost in two dimensions only, though a third is sometimes 
casually suggested. Her effective treatment of eyes, their sim- 
plifications into black shapes is very effective, but she must be 
careful that this does not degenerate simply into a mannerism. 

There are also on view numerous works by the impressionists. 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY.—The summer exhibition at 
these galleries in New Bond Street contained some good examples 
of works by contemporary artists, and a wall was devoted to some 
water-colours by H. B. Brabazon. There were also on view 
statuettes by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, who has, in sporting phrase, 
“come back.” 

“Storm Approaching: Lorne” (42), by Sir D. Y. Cameron, 
although quite small, shows in design and colour that it is painted 
by a very competent craftsman; this was apparent at a first 
glance. Beautifully composed, the dark hill in the middle dis- 
tance forming a band through the centre of the painting, which 
divides the deep blue of the distance from the green and gold of 
the foreground, and the blue pool of water repeating the colour 
of the distant mountain gives it perfect balance. This is an 
exquisite little picture, filling with perfect self-containment its 
small square shape. 

Mr. Arthur Friedenson’s ‘‘A Downton Bridge”’ (23), is a well- 
constructed picture, solidly painted and conveying the sensations 
associated with a breezy day. 


“The Farmyard” (34), by Mr. Phillip Connard, is realistic with 
a dash of the decorative ; it is not quite one thing or another. One 
always feels that this artist is a realistic painter by nature and 
sees things in an individual way. He paints with vigour, using 
intelligently selected colour-schemes, but his incursions into more 
or less pure decoration have never seemed either natural to him or 
convincing in their results; his decorative paintings have a faded 
realism about them, like a tapestry left long in the sun. 

There were also paintings by Messrs. C. A. Hornel, St. Clair 
Marston, Bernard Lintott, S. J. Lamorna Birch, and others. 

The Brabazon water-colours are in this artist’s usual attractive 
style, though there were some works which should not be 
included in an exhibition: water-colours, “After Turner,” 
“After Eugene Delacroix,” “Souvenir of J. Constable,” “ After 
Hobbema,” and so on. Every now and again these works of 
his crop up. He may have done them for his own amusement— 
and it is more than doubtful whether a serious artist should even 
have done this—but having done so, he should have torn them 
up after he had got his fun out of them ; they should not be shown 
seriously as works of art. Besides, interpreting oil paintings 
into water-colours simply isn’t done. 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES.—The exhibition of works 
by Renoir showed clearly the phases through which his art passed. 
Some of his very early work is not at all unlike that of Gains- 
borough ; it is painted very thinly, allowing the canvas to show 
through, and it has in it something of the same sensitive and 
feathery touch. 

At various stages Renoir was much influenced by his contem- 
poraries ; in point of fact, they really all had theories in common. 
The Monet practice can be easily seen in such pictures as “La 
Femme au Chien”’ (11), heavily painted in impasto, and “Les 
Laveuses”’ (15); both these pictures are painted in a very light 
key, consistently maintained throughout. In “Fleurs” (3), 
painted in 1885, Renoir has somewhat anticipated Van Gogh. 

When we consider the importance of Renoir in the development 
of modern art (Mr. Hubert Wellington in a prefatory note to the 
catalogue, although in an admittedly exaggerated statement, 
says : “Cézanne and Renoir are the two pillars of Modern Paint- 
ing’’) it is interesting to recall what Manet said of him. According 
to J. E. Blanche, when Monet showed Manet a female nude figure 
which Renoir had painted, Manet said : ‘“‘ Advise the poor fellow 
to give up at once any thought of painting !” 


ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY.—The modern English Engraver- 
Etchers’ exhibition consisted of works executed on copper alone, 
a separation of woodcuts and wood-engraving being thought 
desirable ; the wood-engravers’ show, which consists practically 
of the same members, is now held in the winter. 

There are continually springing up in every direction new 

eople doing technically excellent work; true, not many of them 
have much to say that is artistically important. In this 
particular show the hardness and bright glitter of the plates 
in some examples are dazzling in their exact method of 
representation. 

Those etchers or engravers who use the line in an open manner, 
carefully keeping each line separate, and not letting one line foul 
another, are the most genuine exponents of the craft; the charm 
of the etching is distinctly line. One supposes there are some 
people who see something in those boresome and _ laboriously 
careful studies elaborately worked-out in light and shade, and 
those dreary plates professing to translate some equally dreary 
oil painting into terms of the etching; but these are not the 
works which count in the history of the craft or keep it vitally 
interesting. 

Complying with my definition of an etching are the works of 
Mr. Henry Cogle, Mr. John F. Greenwood, and, of course, in his 
own cool and detached way, Mr. Eric Gill. Mr. C. W. Taylor 
is very clean and methodical in his work, but it is inclined to be 
too hard and brilliant and photographic. Mr. Gordon Craig’s 
“Hell” (34) does not seem to be actually such an unpleasant 
place as we had been led to believe. 

RayMonpD McINTYRE, 
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What the Building Said. 


V—By the. Riverside (11), 
By A. Trystan Edwards. 


HE poor building at 
Whitehall Court had 
much the worst of it. 
That comes of trying 
to interfere with 
other people’s affairs. 
“So you did not feel inclined 
to discuss the matter further, 
I remarked, addressing my self 
to the London County Hall 
“Certainly not,” replied the 
latter, ““and, in fact, I feel that 
it is an impertinence upon my 
part to defend the style in 
which I am built when my 
parents are sitting opposite to 
me and can argue about these 
matters very much better than 
ean. 
Your parents, Usard; 
on earth are they ?” 


“who 


“What,” replied the County ; 
Hall, “ don’t you know Scotland ‘You will notice that although IT havea cupola, : . 
Vearcee hee they are cine only acts as a focal point and does not in the least disturb the horizontality 
‘ ts is 3S x of my composition. 
two buildings just across not my wish to vie with St. Paul’s, to whom I yield its legitimate priority.” 
the river. Do you ‘see the 


one on the left? That’s my dad.” “You astonish me,” I said. 

Without intending any discourtesy to the County Hall I felt 
compelled to approach the building ‘indicated and put to it the 
question : “ Are you the progenitor of the L ondon County Hall ?” 
“Of course I am,” said New Scotland Yard, “‘and very proud of 
‘im too, as well I might be considering what a fine strapping 
fellow ’e is. Ah! but ’e’s a chip of the old block though, and "e’s 
following in father’s footsteps aan enough. See them chimneys 
springing out of the roof—W here did ’e get them from? See them 
rows of dormers—that’s the true country stuff. Did ’e tell you 
’e came from the country ?”’ “Indeed he did,” I said. “That’s 
a good lad, ’e’s none of your stuck- up sort, ’e’s not ashamed 
ol is oldedad.~. 21 wee; whowever, ¢ 1 said, “that the bacon 
stripes have been repudiated by your offspring, but I expect that 


Dad. 
Without intending any discourtesy to the County Hall I felt compelled to 


Scotland Yard. Mother. 

approach the building indicated and put to it the question: “ Are you the 

progenitor of the London County Hall?” “ Of course I am,” said New 
Scotland Yard, “ and very proud of *im too.” 


St. Paul’s from the River. 


If I had chosen I could have had a big dome, but it was 
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means that he is making a small 
concession to his new acquaint- 
ances, but he’s got the red roof 
right enough.” 

“The red roof, hee! hee ! hee! 
yes, to be sure, the red moons 
reiterated Mother Scotland 
Yard. “Isn't that splendiag 
We ‘ad a red roof ourselves 
once, but now it’s black with 
the London soot. But still, one 
day, oo knows, perhaps my 
’ead-dress will be cleaned up 
and look as bright as in the 
days of my youth. Do you 
remember,’ she — proceeded, 
addressing herself to her spouse, 
“the day when we were first 
seen in London, wasn’t there 
an ‘ullabaloo ? They had never 
struck anything like us before. 
‘The Rustic Twins’ they used 
to callus. Them learned build- 
ings in Whitehall, real classic, 
and with their city manners, 
they didn’t like us at all, but 
they couldn’t shift us, no, not they, although they did say 
we disgraced the neighbourhood. But we brazened it out, 
didn’t we ? and we gave them as good as we got and more. City 
manners, indeed! As if our country manners was not good 
enough for them. And as for one building taking account of the 
next and conforming to its style, did you ever hear such non- 
sense ? When we came to London we didn’t take no notice of 
nothing, and did exactly as we liked. We put a gable ’ere and 
a turret there, just to show them what a public building could 
do if it tried, and don’t our four chimneys look grand? Oh! 
we've done well for ourselves, and look at ‘im across the water. 
Isn't lovely, isn’t ’e a darling? But fancy 7m taking ‘is 
place among the toffs, right under the nose of Parliament, so to 
speak. But we ourselves, we sticks to our station in life, don’t we ? 


a9 


said Somerset House, ‘this 


Somerset House. 
Am I not president of the Riverside ? 


Said Somerset House: “‘ Do I not 

symbolize order and social stability ?’’ I looked at the long, massive building 

extending over a frontage of eight hundred feet, and I realized that Somerset 
House did, indeed, symbolize order and much else besides. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


Not that we ‘aven’t 
travelled a bit our- 
selves like,” the good 
lady proceeded, turn- 
ing this time to me. 
“See them turrets ? 
They comes from 
‘eidelburg, = proper 
German _ style. I 
reckon they’re really 
smart, like one 
of them castles, 
‘schlosses,’ they calls 
them over there.” 
“And what grace- 
ful dormers you 
have,’ I said, “three 
generations of dor- 
mers, in fact. First 


Somerset House. 


you have the grandpapas resting on the cornice, then there are 
the next lot occupying the middle row, and lastly, you have the 


teeny, weeny ones on top. And what 
happens in the two upper stories of 
your roof? They must be boxrooms, 
I suppose, for the windows are too small 
to belong to a room fit for human 
habitation. I suppose the lower story 
is for big boxes, and the top story with 
the teeny, weeny windows is for the 
little boxes ?”’ 

“’Ere, young man,’ said Mother 
Scotland Yard, “‘are you trying to get 
the laugh over me. I shall ’ave to put 
my big son on to you.”’ 

I looked towards the London County 
Hall, and to my horror I discovered 
that the orange-coloured tiles had be- 
come scarlet with indignation, and the 
roof seemed to be swelling as if the 
building were arching its back in the 
manner of a _ well-known domestic 
animal when subject to exacerbation. 
Needless to say, 1 was not inclined to 
await further developments, and I fled 
precipitately along the Embankment, 
nor did I stay my footsteps until I 
arrived beneath the shadow of Somerset 
House. “Oh, please, Somerset House,”’ 
I said, “give me your protection.” 
“Of course,” said Somerset House, 
“am I not president of the Riverside ? 
Do I not symbolize order and social 
stability ?” 

I looked at the long, massive building 
extending over a frontage of eight 
hundred feet, and I realized that 


Somerset House did, indeed, symbolize order and much else 
Yet there seemed in the tone of its remark a certain 


besides. 
sadness as if the 
great building were 
suffering from some 
secret grief. And just 
as I was going to 
ask respectfully what 
was the nature of 
the trouble it had 
upon its mind, the 
building volunteered 
to me the statement 
that its exalted rank 
and wide renown had 
not brought with it 
much spiritual con- 
tent, and in a burst 
of confidence Somer- 
set House said to 
me: “I am lonely, 


** Oh, indeed !”’ 


think,”’ 


“T have surrendered,’ said Somerset House, “‘ 


the convention which T had established. 


i mrs arn as a 


said the Hotel Cecil, ‘‘ 


said Somerset House, “* 
the river had domes as well !’”’ 


The “jagged, gabled outline.” 


position. 


The Lion Brewery. 
“My most noble companion, Waterloo Bridge, will 
perhaps be taken away from me, and what shall I do 
then ?’’ said Somerset House. ‘‘ Across the river is a 
distinguished contemporary of mine now known as the 
Lion Brewery, an ornament to the riverside. May it 
survive a little longer !”’ 
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The Adelphi. The Hotel Cecil. 
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all other kinds of distinction in order to be a river- 
front building, and I had hoped that my example would have stimulated others to take account of 
If that had been the case, think how magnificent the banks 
of the Thames would have become ; but instead of this what do I see?” 


The Savoy Hotel. 
what's wrong with me I should like to know, with my two 
nice domes with dormers and stone chimneys springing out of them at unexpected places.” 
just think how terrible it would be if all the other buildings facing 
‘They would never dave!’ cried the Hotel Cecil. 


What the Building Said. 


and my _ loneliness 
oppresses me. When 
I came here it was 
my intention to be a 
river-front building 
par excellence. In 
order to obtain this 
object I so disposed 
my length that I 
supported and em- 
phasized the broad 
sweep of the river. 
You will notice that 
although I have a 
cupola this only acts 
as a focal point and 
does not in the least 
disturb the horizon- 
tality of my com- 


If I had chosen I could have had a big dome, but 
it was not my wish to vie with St. Paul’s, to whom I yield 


its legitimate priority. I have sur- 
rendered all other kinds of distinction 
in order to be a river-front building, 
and I had hoped that my example 
would have stimulated others to take 
account of the convention which I 
had established. If that had been the 
case, think how magnificent the banks 
of the Thames would have become ; 
but instead of this what do I see ? 
On my left is a series of buildings 
which have a jagged, gabled outline 
and are set at varying distances from 
the river bank, as if they had not 
the smallest consciousness of the posi- 
tion that they are in and of the grand 
architectural opportunity which they 
have sacrificed. And of what happens 
on my right, it gives me even less 
pleasure to speak.”’ 

“Oh, indeed !”’ said the Hotel Cecil, 
‘““what’s wrong with me I should like 
to know, with my two nice domes 
with dormers and stone chimneys 
springing out of them at unexpected 
places.” ‘‘But think,’’ said Somerset 
House, “just think how terrible it 
would be if all the other  build- 
ings facing the river had domes as 
well!” 

“They would never dare !” 
Hotel Cee: 

Ignoring this remark Somerset 
House proceeded: “But what causes 
me most distress of all is that. the 


cried the 


few good friends I have are being threatened with extinction. 
My most noble companion, Waterloo Bridge, will perhaps 


be taken away from 
me, and what shall 
I do then? Across 
the river is a dis- 
tinguished contem- 
porary of mine 
now known as_ the 
Lion Brewery, an 
ornament to the 
riverside. May it 
Survive a little 
longer !”’ 
Ascending the 
steps by Somerset 
House I walked over 
Waterloo Bridge in 
Ae melancholy mood. 


(To be continued.’ 
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The Modern Movement in Continental Decoration. 


We E/E Dining- Room. 
By Silhouette. 


E all know 

the joy of a 

really satis- 

fea Caro V7 
dining-room, 

and most of us have 
experienced the misery 
associated with = ill- 
considered schemes of 
decoration. Who can 
enjoy pork, however 
delicious the crackling, 
against a background 
of  hbilious yellow? 
Why should the linger- 
ing delights of a dainty 
dish be nullified by a 
blatant wall covering ° 
Examples could be 
multiplied indefinitely 
to emphasize the in- 
herent function of the 
dining-room as a place 
for the consumption of 
food under agreeable 
conditions. Apart from 
alimentary considera- 
tions the dining-room 
Is item, the Asceneor 
delightful family func- 
tions, the wedding 
breakfast, a christening 


tea, happy reunions at Christmas time. 
offers greater scope to the decorator for the expression of poetry, 
sentiment, and good feeling in terms of insensible material ? 


Architects of Eng- 
land must not let such 
chances pass without 
giving thought to 
modern methods of re- 
conciling the pork with 
the wall-paper. They 
should see, moreover, 
that modern work 
carries on the _ tradi- 
tions of English hos- 
pitality, maintains the 
continuity of family 
union, and expresses 
all that is summed 
up in the mind of an 
Englishman by _ the 
word home. Modern 
ideas in interior decora- 
tion are based on two 
principles: fitness for 
purpose, and definite 
characterization. 

Mere fitness for pur- 
pose is insufficient ; 
for example, a 
couple of packing- 
cases and a_ candle 
stuck in the neck of a 
bottle will adequately 
support a diner and 
his meal, and, more- 
over, provide illumina- 


Fig. 1, A dining-room scheme giving an atmosphere of decorated opulence with its rich 
furniture, mirror, statuary, and table lighting, which combine to produce an effective 
decoration in dullred, brown, and soft greens. The paintings are by Rene Schils and Germaine 


Labaye, and the bronze group is by Raoul Josset, The dining-room was designed by Paul Follot. 


Craftsmen : ““POMONE”’ ATELIER D’ART DU Bon MARcuHE, Paris. 


What other apartment 
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Fig. 2, Although colour is freely used in this dining-room the effect is devoid of osten- 
tation. The walls are a dull Jap red, the fireplace is of black marble, the furniture is of 
American black walnut, brilliantly polished. The carpet is buff colour, with a decorative 
motif of blue and yellow. A distinctive note is the absence of a wainscot, which makes the 


walls look as if they were standing firmly on the floor. 
Designers and Craftsmen : RUHLMANN AND LAURENT. 
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tion. But the wildest 
seeker after bizarre and 
extreme effects would 


scarcely countenance 
such uncompromising 
logic. 

It (is <a dutyenan 


the artist-decorator to 
catch something of the 
true spirit of a dining- 
room, and to imprison 
it in colour, and the 
line and form of the 
furnishings. Some may 
suppose that when the 
requirements are so 
well-defined there may 
be a tendency to stand- 
ardization and uniform- 
ity, and although this 
may be true of the 
efforts of the complete 
house furnishers, with 
their model rooms 
complete as exhibited 
for {x 0s, 0d3 sities 
true artist will realize 
there is limitless scope 
for originality and 
freshness of treatment. 

As is the case with 
all parts of the house, 


the fundamental responsibility rests with the architect, even 
when he is not the decorator; his work determines the 
dimensions and proportions of the room and its proximity 


to the culinary de- 
partment. There can 
be no excuse now- 
adays for inconve- 
niently situated rooms 
whether considered 
from the point of view 
of the house plan or 
that of service. 
Dining-rooms should 
possess certain physical 
and geographical fea- 
tures if they are to be 
thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, and amongst 
them is adequate 
space for the normal 
numbers of diners, 
erring if at all on the 
spacious side, as a téte- 
a-téte dinner is always 
agreeable, however 
large the room, where- 
as a crowded dining 
table with little room 
for the service is a 
constant annoyance. 
Facilities for the 
ready and inconspicu- 
ous service of the 
various courses is an- 
other desideratum, and 
is largely a matter of 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. Modern Decorative Art. 


Fig. 3. The cantilever brackets protruding from the mirror and lig. 4. The interesting feature of this room is the built-in 


supporting a slab-like side-table are an interesting detail of the furniture which is enamelled white, while the movable furniture 
scheme. IFumed oak pilasters and cornice are combined with panels is in natural walnut, dull wax-polished and upholstered in shades 
of wall-paper in a dull, broken colour of blues, and make a fitting of light and dark green to fit in with the walls of plain white, 
background for the dull polished fumed oak furniture. The curtains relieved with bandings of vivid green. An unusually shaped light 
are of green tissue flanked with appliques of dull silver and bronze. forms a central feature. 

Designers and Craftsmen ; RUHLMANN AND LAURENT. Architect : Ron MALLET STEVENS. 


Fig. 5. An original note is struck in this room by the pilasters which are illuminated. The furniture is of walnut, with light buff leather 
upholstery, and the carpet is woven in plain bands of colour. 
Designer : MMe. Lucite RENAUDOT. Craftsman ; A. DuMAS OF PARIS. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. The Architectural Review. 


t 
Fig.6. The recesses are of deep green colour relieved by gold lines, and give an air of elegance to the otherwise simple treatment of the room. 
Designer : MARCEL GIULLEMARD. Craftsmen ; ATELIER DES ARTS “ PRIMAVERA,” PARIS. 


lig. 7. An excellent arrangement in ochre tints is seen here, with an arabesque of Etruscan figures by Olesievicz, coloured 
principally in fawns and light reds. 


Designey ; MARCEL GIULLEMARD, Craftsmen ; ATELIER DES ARTS “‘ PRIMAVERA,’ PaRIs. 
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correct planning—the 
position of doors, a 
service hatch, and the 
like. 

Magnificence —- with 
practicability are splen- 
didly exemplified in the 
creation of Kuhlmann 


and Laurent repro- i 
duced in Fig. 2. The it 
walls are a dull Jap red | 
in colour, the fireplace L 
is black marble, and ' 
the furniture Ameri- ' 
can black walnut, i4 
brilliantly polished. 
Above the fireplace is 

a carved alabaster 

panel in low relief, 


flanked by simple wall 
lights. At the end of 
the room is a_ buffet 
backed with a tapestry 
panel in soft colours ; to 
the left a wide window 
furnished with plain net 
curtains flanked with 
black bordering cur- 
tains. The carpet is buff 
colour, withadecorative 
motifin blue and yellow. 
Note should be made of the absence of the wainscot, which has the 
effect of making the walls appear as if standing firmly on the floor. 
The treatment of the ceiling is simple, the surface is plain and 
whitened, illuminated by concealed lights, and completed by a 
simple cornice with a form of frieze composed of three steps faced 
in part with mottled aluminium. The blending of rich marble, 
polished wood, and the restrained richness of the aluminium is 
definitely pleasing, imparting to the room an atmosphere of 
elegant richness utterly devoid of garish opulence. 

Ruhlmann and Laurent are well known for the richness and 
solidity of their work; the example in Fig. 3 is characteristic of 
them, and incidentally demonstrates the decorative effect of 
mirrors. The French often rely for their colour and _ life 
on the presence of elegantly attired ladies whose brilliant frocks 
and jewels are seen to 
advantage when re- 
flected in the mirrors, 
or in the _ polished 
surfaces of marble or 
rich woodwork. Of in- 
terest and novelty are 
the cantilever brackets 
protruding from the 
mirror and supporting 
a plain, slab-like side- 
table. The use of fumed 
oak pilasters and cornice 
with panels of wall- 
paper in a dull, broken 
colour of blues is inter- 
esting, and make a fit- 
ting background for the 
dull polished fumed oak 
furniture. The curtains 
are of green tissue 
flanked with appliqués 
of dull silver and bronze. 

_The dining-room de- 
vised by an architect, 
shown in Fig. 4, is the 


Fig. 8. 


Designer ; ETIENNE HOHLMANN, 


This scheme was originated for an establishment restricted in size and service. 
The furniture is of dull polished acacia wood, the walls are a plain white, and a gay-coloured 
carpet is laid on a floor of simple tiles. 


pe sees. 


Modern Decorative Art. 


by its simplicity and 
directness of treatment 
attaining a definite 
success. The walls are 
plain white in colour, 
relieved with bandings 
of vivid green, the fur- 
niture isnatural walnut, 
dull wax-polished, up- 
holstered in shades of 
light and dark green, 
not black and white as 
appears inevitably in 
the monochrome repro- 
duction. Built-in fur- 
niture is a feature, 
enamelled white, while a 
severe, Suspended light 
forms a central fea- 
ture which is exactly 
patie ites 

Madame Lucie Ren- 
audot, responsible for 


the dining-room in 
Fig. 5, has struck a 
delightful note with 


the illuminated pilasters 
which flank the corner 
mirrors. The ensemble, 
either by night or day, 
is novel, but has a tend- 
ency to restlessness and distraction. The walnut furniture, with 
light buff leather upholstery, the carpet in plain bands of colour, 
are quite pleasant, and the general planning satisfactory. 

Paul Follot has broken away from the idea that all modern work 
is plain, and has returned to an atmosphere of decorated opulence 
in the dining-room shown in Fig. 1; the scheme is, however, com- 
plete, and carried through with a definite conception of values and 
balance, and by the mere magnificence will make an admirable 
background for the delicate dresses of the modern woman. 

Compare the foregoing with the cold cubism of the dining- 
room in Fig 8 by the Studium Louvre. Here there is a scheme 
that will appeal in the main to the modernist whose establishment is 
necessarily restricted both in size and service. The furniture is 
made of dull polished acacia wood, which appears at its best 
against the plain white 
walls, while a_ gay- 
coloured carpet on a 
floor of simple tiles adds 
anote of welcome colour. 

The quest of severity, 
or the elimination of the 
unnecessary, 1S personi- 
fied in Fig. 9, a dining- 
room in the house of 
M. La Roche in Paris, 
and designed by Mons. 
Le, —Corbusier.-~ Here 
there is ~a:. black- 
tiled floor, plain ma- 
hogany table supported 
by nickelled legs, and 
very simple bent-wood 
chairs enamelled grey. 
The wide expanse of 
window, the well-placed 
pictures by Ozonfant, 
and the Eastern rug 
complete an apartment 
which possesses an indi- 
viduality and an effi- 


Craftsmen : Stup1uM LOUVRE. 


work of Rob Mallet a ces ciency combined with 
A eae” ie MOO se. 3 ie ae 

Stevens. Here is some- : ee ae Gar St ae Om ce 3 a definitely human 

thing quite different to Fig 9. A black-tiled floor, plain mahogany table supported by nickelled legs, simple bent- quality. that should 

the other examples, wood chairs enamelled grey, a wide expanse of window, suitable pictures, and an Eastern rug appeal to all lovers of 

something severe, bor- go to complete an apartment which eliminates the unnecessary. good style in every 


dering on harshness, yet 


Architect and Designer; LE CORBUSIER. 
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sense of that word. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP SUPPLEMENT, 


A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 
Being Examples of Fine Craftsmanship. 


VI.—More Stone Carvings. 


A stone seat at North Perrot Manor, Somerset. 


Designer : HENRY M. FLETCHER. 
Craftsmen ; THE HAM HILL AND DOoULTING STONE COMPANY. 


An old Greek head for which a frame has A stone panel erected over the front door 
been made. of Braydon Hall. 
Designer and Craftsman : ESMOND Burton. Designey : ESMOND BurRTON. Architect: W. G. NEWTON. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP. A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


A model in clay prepared for a carved Portland stone panel A stone swag on the W. G. Grace Memoria! at Lords 
on a London theatre. Cricket Ground. 
Designer: A. T. BRADFORD. Craftsmen: FE. J. AND A. T. BRADFORD. Architect : SiR HERBERT BAKER, A.R.A. Craflsman : JOSEPH ARMITAGE, 


A panel designed for Designer 
a memorial carved in and 
Craftsman : 


Westmorland green- 


stone direct. H. Tyson SMITH. 


A medallion showing the coat of arms, carved in A stone medallion designed for Major Cohan, owner of 
marble, on the Westminster Bank, Angel Court, s.s. River Clyde, replicas of which were presented to six 
Lothbury, London. men who won the V.C. at Gallipoli. 
Archilects : MEWES AND Davis. Craftsman ; W. AUMONIER. Joint Designers and Crafismen : H. Tyson SMITH AND E. CARTER. 
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Part of memorial to Arthur Gordon, Lord Stanmore, in All Saints A coat of arms panel in Portland stone at Cokenach, Royston. 
Church, South Ascot. Carved in beer stone and coloured. Aychitect : HoRACE FARQUHARSON. 
Designer and Craftsman : CHARLES PIBWORTH. Craftsman - JOHN DAYMOND. 


A memorial headstone to Viscount F Architect : 
Ingestre erected in Ingestre Church- W. T. WALKER. 
yard, Stafts. Craftsman : 


Carved in Craigleith stone. A. T. BRADFORD. 


“Gossip.” A group suitable for the head of a pier or A design for a garden ornament carved from Mansfield 
gate-post in a garden; to be balanced by a similar yellow limestone. It is 4 feet 6 inches high. 


composition on the other side of the opening. Designer and Craftsman : 


Designer and Craftsman ; ALAN L. Durst. H. Tyson SMITH. 
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Plate I. . November 1926. 
ARCO DI AUGUSTO, PERUGIA. 
From a sketch by Thomas Worthington, April 1848. 


The foundations are Etruscan, and it is hard to say where Etruscan and Roman meet. 
The graceful loggia is of the cinquecento. 


Filippo Juvarra. 


A Celebrated Italian Architect. 


By Edward Gordon Craig. 
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1. A pen-sketch in sepia made by Filippo Juvarra, ciyca 1713, showing a view from 


one of the windows of his house in the Vicolo delli Lentari, Rome. 


The church tower 


on the right is that of S. Agnese in the Piazza Navona. 


O you remember that in THE ARCHITECTURAL 

REVIEW, February, 1925, I put a question about 

a certain famous architect who lived in the Vicolo 

delli Lentari, Rome ? This architect was an abbé 
and was curiously in love with theatrical things. I asked 
whether some archeologist or historian in London or in 
Rome would disclose the name of this architect. Everyone 
remained silent, though not because they did not know; 
some refrained out of courtesy to the others, the others 
waiting in the hope that I might enjoy myself making this 
disclosure known to all. 

I give you here this architect’s sketch of his terrace looking 
up Vicolo de’Granari and overlooking the Chiesa di S. 
Agnese and the Palazzo Panfili (Fig. 1). On his drawing is 
written ‘‘ Veduta della mia finestra quando stavo al Vicolo 
delli Lentari”’; (““ View from my window when I stayed in 
Vicolo delli Lentari.”) And now I give you his name, Don 
Filippo Juvarra, and this is his history. 

He was born, he lived, he worked, and he died; so much 
is certain. And they say besides that he came from Sicilia, 
was of a family of Spanish origin, and that, while he wrote 
his name Juvarra (with two r’s), people sometimes called 
him Ibarra, Luvarra, and Hovara; and we may be sure 
Filippo now and again. 

He became an architect, not for any particular reason 
that I can discover, for he seems to have been born a 
draughtsman, and, had he not built so much, would have 
drawn much more and so much better, for as it is he draws 

VOL. Lx—oO 


without any difficulty, by which I mean seemingly without 
difficulty, and already has a brilliance not to be acquired. 

But he took to building, and whoever is dissatisfied with 
his buildings will anyhow be enchanted by his pen-and-wash 
sketches. 

I do not particularly like his buildings. 

There is his great hunting lodge made for Vittorio Amedeo 
II, of Savoia, which is at Stupinigi near Torino.' I went 
there on October 19, 1924, while I was studying these 
drawings of Juvarra collected in the National Library at 
Torino: drawings mostly for theatres and theatricals; and 
this hunting lodge is rather too stagey and ineffectively so. 

Juvarra was ridiculously fond of theatricals—to him 
they were a great game. 

I believe it will be discovered some day that he was fond 
of these things at the age of ten, and that at fifteen he was 
acting and inventing sceneries. Meantime we know that 
he actually did build a theatre in Rome—or maybe two— 
and made a stage for a third at about the age of thirty-four, 
and sceneries galore; and it was to see the designs for these 
things that I went to Torino in 1924. 

The drawings have not yet been given to the public: ? 
the majority of them are preserved in two precious volumes 
in Torino, and by the courtesy of the Minister Casati and of 


1 This was illustrated in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for January 1923. 


2 Since writing this I see that two out of the fourteen designs reproduced 
in these articles have been published this summer in an Italian book. 
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FILIPPO JUVARRA. 173 


Dr. Torre the director 
of the library, together 
with the help of Signor 
Marchese Curlo, not for- 
getting the other libra- 
rians, it was made pos- 
sible for me to be the 
first to bring some of 
these pretty things to 
light and into England. 

To light! Were you 
ever in Italy? Well, you 
know what makes Italy 
Italy ; makes its people, 
makes its wine, makes 
its olives, its lemons and 
oranges, its verse, its 
prose, its theatres ; 
makes all of it what it 
is. It is the sun: and 
what asun! Why it is 
that the sun glows upon 
this piece of land pre- 
cisely as it does—so 
fiercely without parch- 
ing it, I do not know. 
What is it makes it 
shine just like this? 
One swims in it—one 
pushes through its 
beams—and one is for 
ever wondering how it 
is that one had the 
immense good fortune 
to come into the very 
midst of it. 

And it is because of 
this sun that all that is 4. 
worth our having, eat- 
ing, drinking, seeing, and hearing is continually springing up 
for us in Italy—dying down and springing up again. 

It is the sun upon the walls and columns of a place which 
makes architecture out of geometry and perspective; and 
it is this the Italian architect knew. How would it have 
been possible not to build superbly and deliciously? At 
every angle streets of masonry or stucco turn and turn again 
to meet the sun or to give way to it. It is a game, an im- 
mense game with the sun. You can make it more than that 
if you will—to me it is that, and I cannot tell what more 
it might be. 

In Napoli or in Genova what a tumble of architecture; 
what a race along the streets, no hill or slope ever hindering 
the play; down or up a slope and round a corner, back and 
to and fro, all’s one—a city is born there as the earth races 
to escape the sun. 

And when I arrived at Stupinigi all this light was gone 
out—it was only two o'clock, and there stood the famous 
hunting lodge and no light to light it with. It was October— 
I wondered was it October had done this, driven away the 
sun? I recalled the city of Genova in October not a whit 
less lovely than it always is—what then ? What is wrong at 
Stupinigi ? Is there strong sun and shade in July, in June ? 
I begin to wonder—but I hope there may be. In October 
a steady and cold iight coming through a faint mist, turning 
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A design, probably for a scene since a proscenium is indicated. 


strangely white, spreads 
a sad hue over Stupi- 
nigi; it became the 
colour of vanilla ice 
cream ; the light seemed 
unable to do anything : 
and; this being so, and 
having always been so, 
I came to think that 
Juvarra, knowing this, 
had withheld his hand, 
had made no twists and 
turns, had stopped in 
his game with a sun 
which sulked. All that 
was to be seen at Stu- 
pinigi that day was 
some geometry, which 
is called the famous 
hunting lodge built for 
Vittorio Amedeo IT in 
the, year 07262 » le pre 
fer to put the tailure 
down to a sulky sun 
than to Don Filippo. 
“ The great hall,’’ wrote 
Miss Berry in 1790, “is 
exactly like a fine opera 
Scene. 

After Juvarra had 
built it he left Torino— 
passed to Spain and 
Portugal, possibly a 
Inttles troubled sbut 
confident that near 
Lisbon and Madrid his 
old sun would come 
again and play the old 
game. 

Stupinigi has no sparkle. It is dull. 

After this hint of the bad marks I very unwillingly put 
against the name of Juvarra, architect, I can the more easily 
speak of Juvarra, pen-draughtsman. There all his genius 
pours out. It is like Sheridan talking, or like Charles 
Townshend making speeches in the House of Commons, 
especially that speech, May 17, 1767, eight o’clock, when 
he “rose half drunk and made the most extravagantly 
fine speech that ever was heard. It lasted an hour, with 
torrents of wit, ridicule, vanity, lies, and beautiful language,”’ 
says Horace Walpole, “not a word was premeditated and 
yet every sentence teemed with various allusions and meta- 
phors; and every period was complete correct and_har- 
monious. His variety of tones and gesticulations surpassed 
the best actor in a comedy. ... Nothing had given oc- 
casion to his speech and there was no occasion on which 
it would not have been as proper, or to say truth, as improper, 
for if anything could exceed his parts, it was his indiscretion. 
Nature in him made sport with rules and meditation, and 
half a bottle of champagne poured on genuine genius had 
kindled this wonderful blaze.”’ 

That and the rest of Walpole’s brilliant letter about this 
speech by Townshend serves to express Juvarra and his 
sketching. 

There was no stopping this man when he took a quill 
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pen in his hand and dipped 
it into his bottle of sepia ink 
and added some miraculous 
touches of bigio—provided 
he had paper—and he did 
not need champagne. 

Theatres were the theme, 
scenes for theatres, prosce- 
niums, curtains; he could 
not stop, it seems, once he 
was started. Indiscreet and 
faultless was his touch, and, 
when not making scenes for 
theatres, he was busy 
upon some coat of arms 
for his patron’s theatre 
(Fig. 5), or Some costume, or 
a ticket. 

I give you a first handful 
of his sketches to see for 
yourselves what an_ easy 
mastery he had—and I have 
only picked them up as at 
the market they sell you 
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5. The coat-of-arms of Cardinal Ottoboni (civca 1713) for 
whom Juvarra built a private theatre (see I'ig. 2). 


shrimps, a handful all fresh as they come from out of the and _ his 


sea, the brine still on them. 
hundreds behind me. 


What if, like Townshend, he could not build up anything 


that had the strength and 
gaiety of his sketch ? (Fig. 4). 
The sketch in itself is enough. 

What of the theatres? 
I give you one here (Figs. 2 
and 3), that he sketched out 
for Cardinal Ottoboni, “‘ who,” 
says Mrs. Edward Cressy in 
her 1826 translation of The 
Lives of Celebrated Arch- 
tects, Ancient and Modern, 
by Francesco Milizia, ‘ em- 
ployed him in his celebrated 
theatre at Burattini.’”’ There 
is of course no such place 
as “‘ Burattini’’: it was for 
Burattini she should have 
said, Burattini being puppets, 
and here is one of these 
puppets (Fig. 6). 

The “ Celebrated Theatre ”’ 
did not exist until Juvarra 
had sketched out two of 
them and built one, though 
which is the one he _ built 
I do not know: I will give 
you the other next month 
and tell you all I know (the 
little I know); and the next 
investigator, if he can get 
to Rome, will strike another 
match—light a candle even 
—but assuredly throw some 
more lght on the whole 
matter, aided by these plans 
and drawings. 


In bringing these away I left 


anyone. 


For the moment I am 
eager only to hand you the 
first of these designs for 
the sake of the way they 
are drawn. 

I know quite well a hun- 
dred like drawings for other 
theatres by other men—but 
I have seldom seen such 
ease with pen and brush 
displayed by any one of 
the architects; no one is 
quite so sure an improviser 
as Don Filippo Juvarra. 

What was this theatre ? 
In what year was it built ? 
In what city? In what 
spot? And what was 
played there? These ques- 
tions I will attempt to 
answer next month, adding 
other facts about the archi- 
tect’s existence, although 
very few facts are known 


theatrical work has been barely noticed by 


There is a good deal of vague talk about this theatre for 
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6. A sketch either of one of the puppets used in the operas 
given at the Cardinal Ottoboni’s theatre, or of some young 


performer of diminutive proportions. 


Circa 1713. 


Cardinal Ottoboni, some saying it was built for him by 


Juvarra about 1700 in his 
Eminence’s villa near Rome, 
and for puppets; others say 
nay—it was in the Corso; 
others suggest it was in the 
Cancelleria, and I wish I 
could be spared from having 
to go into all that, for abso- 
lute proof about it is diffi- 
cult to obtain. One needs 
six or seven years for that. 
But what I have gleaned 
I can anyhow lay before 
you; and to this little pile 
even some Londoner, maybe, 
can add something, for, ac- 
cording to Milizia, Juvarra 
visited London in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth 
century. An inquiry at the 
British Museum elicited the 
information that nothing by 
Juvarra is in that collec- 
tion, but then who as yet 
knows a Juvarra at sight ? 
For myself, I find him easier 
to recognize than I do the 
drawings of the famous 
Bibiena family. 

Perhaps this is because 
while there were nine work- 
ing members of the Bibiena 
family, there is but one 
Juvarra, Ibarra, Luvarra, and 
Hovara. 

(To be continued.) 


“S New 


Ways.” 


The House of W. J. Bassett-Lowke, Esg., Northampton. 
By Silhouette. 


Concrete, as a me- 
dium for fresh ventures 
in architectural expres- 
ston, 1s exercising to- 
day the more progres- 
sive minds in France 
and “the Central of 
Europe.” Experiments 
have been made—not 
only in public buildings 
and churches like Notre 
Dame du Raincy by 
the brothers Perret, but 
also in small houses— 
with the object of 
evolving a type of biuald- 
mg which is cheap, 
efficient, and expressive 
of the material. Since 
England has until now 
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hardly got beyond 
Tee OMS SO heb 
The floor is laid with large and small tiles, black, white, 
ONTINENTAL designers have for some time 


past devoted their attention to the application of 
concrete to the problem of the smaller house, and 
are gradually evolving a definite technique. At 
present the average example is box-like in appearance, with 
a flat roof, and some doubts have been expressed as to the 
suitability of the type to English conditions and thought. 
It is now possible to see a house of this character 
(though not built of concrete) on English soil, thanks to 
the enterprise of Mr. W. J. Bassett-Lowke, who has recently 
completed ““ New Ways,” at Northampton, for his own 
occupation. And considerable interest will, no doubt, be 
aroused by the arrival of this challenging and _ spirited 
stranger, designed by Professor Dr. P. Behrens, of Vienna. 
As with all pioneer work, there is much that appeals, 
and likewise much that will arouse criticism and possibly 


condemnation. ‘‘ New Ways”’ is symbolical of a new phase 
of thought. That, as Miss Ashford would say, is the 
idear. 


After preliminary essays in modernity, the present building 
was evolved by Mr. Bassett-Lowke with certain definite 
intentions. He was determined to incorporate into one 
building every modern aid to comfort and efficiency, to 
build a house which should express his idea of the spirit 
of the age, to limit the height to two stories, and to 
include every room within the four surrounding walls, 
omitting the customary collection of odd outbuildings. 
Service was to have special consideration; there was to be 
a private room for the maids, and their bedroom was to be 
equipped with hot and cold running water. 


Two fully-equipped bathrooms were called for; other 


discussion on the ques- 
tion, Mr. W. J. Bassett- 
Lowke’s house, “New 
Ways,” 1s all the more 
startling in that here 
the latest continental 
model — though not 
strictly of concrete—ts 
revealed on English soil 
in a suburban land- 
scape. Whether — the 
final verdict condemns 
or acquits, the signifi- 
cance of this phenome- 


non can hardly be 
wenored. Itis hoped in 


the next issue to deal 
with the concrete house 
as it has been developed 
in l*yvance. 


PETER BEHRENS’ PLAN FOR THE HALL. 


and grey in colour, 


essentials included a spacious communal room, large enough 
for dancing, a dining-room reduced to a purely meal-taking 
apartment, and a study, or spare room, available if required 
as anursery. There was to be electric power in every room, 
central heating in most rooms, but a coal fire in the living- 
room on account of its sentimental value and human appeal. 
Bedrooms with adjacent dressing-bathrooms, the provision 
of adequate built-in cupboards, and a spacious hall with 
modern conveniences were other requirements. 

With such a specification, the architect was set a task 
of considerable magnitude. The designs for the lounge 
hall, dining-room, and exteriors of the house belong 
to Professor Dr. Behrens, but the study is a reproduction 
of the hall in an earlier house designed for Mr. Bassett- 


Lowke by C. R. MacIntosh, of London. The _bed- 
rooms, bathrooms, and kitchen, the heating and other 
details are largely the original work of Mr. Bassett- 
Lowke. 


The site has a natural slope from the roadway towards 
the back, with a lawn and old-world sunk garden which 
were made before the new house was thought of. The 
plots on either side are occupied by houses of the 
familiar well-established pattern. Compare the old with 
the new (Fig. 4), and bear in mind that the new has 
approximately the same accommodation as the old, and 
is in many points superior in internal efficiency. A hasty 
estimate will either condemn ‘“ New Ways” as an excre- 
scence on the landscape, or the older houses as out of date 
and lacking in comfort and utility, and therefore beauty. 
But a more mature judgment will realize that the some- 
what bizarre exterior of the new is conditioned not so 
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22) DEE ENTRANCE ERONG: 


The double entrance doors are painted in ultramarine blue. 


The hood above is of concrete. The series of 


small concrete crestings projecting above the roof line are painted black. 


much by the demands of internal efficiency as by the fact 
that its owner desired an exercise in modernity ; efficiency 
can reveal itself in many ways, new or old 

Dramatic effects await the visitor at the outset. From 
the road there is nothing to be seen but a rubble stone 
outer wall, with a pair of aggressively modern gates in deep 
ultramarine blue, and the legend ““ New Ways.” The open 
gate reveals the house set well back in a sunk garden and 


reached by a flagstone path flanked by miniature pylons 
with illuminated tops redolent of Paris in 1925. A few 
descending steps give access to the lower courtyard and the 
front doors (Fig. 2). 

Double outer doors in ultramarine blue, flanked by small 
windows overshadowed by a robust concrete hood—from 
which rises to the roof line a projecting V-shaped window— 
provide concentrated interest. Above the roof line project 
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3. PLANS OF THE GROUND) AND FIRST -FEOORS: 


Plate II. 


ENEW WAYS, NORTHAMPTON. 


WEST SIDE, SHOWING THE GARDEN ENTRANCE. 


Professor Dr. P. Behrens, Architect. 


November 19206. 


a scries of small 
concrete crestings. 
They are painted 
black, and contrast 
strongly with the 
white walls. The 
inner hall has an 
air of spaciousness, 
stairs rise on the 
left, and the recess 
formed by the 
landing above is 
embellished by a 
piscina having a 
concealed top light 
and a small foun- 
fam, = visible in 
Fig. 7. The floor is 
laid with encaustic 
tiles in white, grey, 
and black; the 
design, by Behrens, 
being extraordi- 
narily subtle(Fig.1). 
Double doors lead 
to the dining-room, 
an essay in walnut. 
A cunning lighting 


scheme, sunk in the ceiling, gives the room subdued 


NEW WAYS,” “NORTHAMPEON. 


(oe EES OM DIAN De iE EIN We 
An amusing photograph which emphasizes the tremendous clash of contrast 
between the two types of house. 


illumination, amplified by four walnut lanterns, glazed house. 


with milk-white glass, at the top of the pilasters. Here 
there is a fine view over the gardens and open country, 
in nowise restricted by the large plate-glass windows and 
French doors. The room opens on to a recessed balcony 
or loggia which forms an integral part of the building and 
leads to the lawn; under the loggia lies a concrete rain- 


water tank, 

The study (Fig. 
8) has primrose 
walls decorated with 
a motif in flat co- 
lours, the furniture 
is black, and the 
radiator screen is 
composed of numer- 
ous rectangles of 
mirror and panels 
of vivid yellow, 
while in the centre 
hangs an amusing 
pendant light. The 
lounge is illustrated 
meerlate Il]. and 
deserves more than 
the passing mention 
that limitations of 
Space compel; it 
is notable for a 
delightful _—_ ceiling 
with varying levels. 
These form a severe 
pattern, on which 
the changing light 
casts romantic 


= LHe GARDEN -FRONT: 


The whole garden was in existence prior to the new house. Later on it is intended to 


develop the garden on lines more sympathetic to the character of the house. 
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shadows by day 
and nighit. 

The fireplace is 
flanked by glazed 
windows, admitting 
light by day and 
artificially illumi- 
nated by night. 
The glazing is a 
Berlin production 
of a metallic pig- 
ment, which yields 
similar colour 
effects by  trans- 
mitted light as 
by reflected light, 
and, withal, a de- 
lightful warmth and 
richness. 

The furniture in 


dark oak was 
specially made by 
local craftsmen, 


but the carpet is 
by Primavera of 
Paris, while some 
of the ornaments 
hail from other 


parts of Europe. It is, indeed, a most cosmopolitan 


The upper floors contain four well-proportioned bedrooms 
and a delightful boudoir or den, dedicated to the lady of 
the house and furnished in dark oak in a very human 
and pleasing style. This room gives on to the veranda, 
a delightful spot for breakfast in the open air (Fig. 11). 
The two double bedrooms both have access to it. 


The owner’s bed- 
room is decorated 
in cerise and blue, 
with grey-painted 
furniture and pur- 
ple curtains. The 
guests’ suite has 
light oak furniture, 
a vivid green car- 
pet, white and 
silver striped walls, 
bold red, orange, 
and blue patterned 
chintz curtains, and 
seats of the same 
pattern. The spare 
bedroom is done in 
a cool scheme of 
white and_ black, 
with a grey and 
blue striped carpet 
and a textured grey 
wallpaper. Fitted 
basins with hot and 
cold water supplies 
are provided in the 
spare bedroom and 
maids’ room. The 
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6. THE DINING-ROOM FROM THE HALL. 7. THE HALL FROM THE DINING-ROOM. 


The dining-room is in orange, brown, and walnut. In the hall the walls are primrose yellow, the doors are enamelled grey, and the carpet is blue. 


op. IRENE (SMUADING, 
The floor and furniture are black, the radiator screen vivid yellow, panels alternating with mirrors, the walls primrose yellow, with orange, 
red, blue, grey, and yellow stencilling. 


“NEW WAYS,” NORTHAMPTON. 


Plate III. November 1926. 


THE LOUNGE. 


The wall panels are bluey-green, and the parquet floor oak; the carpet is in strong reds, blue, yellow, and green; 
the furniture oak and the upholstery almond green. 


THE LIBRARY 
OF THES > 
pnnrenery oF MUROIS 


o JHE SPARE SINGLE BEDROOM. 10, 


basement contains a_ wash- 
house, a wine cellar, pantry, 
and store, and, remote from 
these, the heating boilers for 
the domestic and the radiator 
supplies, each system being 
entirely separate. The maids’ 
sitting-room on the entrance 
front is a cheerful apartment, 
with a combination stove avail- 
able for emergency cooking 
when a particularly large house 
party has to be catered for. 
Flush doors made of ply- 
wood ona skeleton framework, 
veneered, or enamelled and 
furnished with continental lever 
handles, are fitted throughout 
the house. The plan (Fig. 3) 
evolved by Mr. Bassett-Lowke 
is extremely efficient and praise- 
worthy, with an entire absence 
of waste space. Many practical 
ideas are incorporated, including 
ducts beneath the floors, giving 
easy access to the water pipes, 
electric cables, and so forth. 
Sunk storage space provided 
in the lounge for logs and fuel 
is reached by a trap door 
in the floor. The house is 
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THE OWNER’S BATHROOM. 


eminently suitable for concrete 
construction, but for local 
reasons has cavity brick walls, 
cement rendered and_ sack 
finished on the exterior, and 
plastered inside. The kitchen 
has tiled walls 7 ft. high, the 
bathroom recesses have tiled 
walls 6 ft. high, and coved 
corners and angles. The base- 
ment floors have red tiled, the 
back lobby, pantry, and offices 
grey tiled floors. The flat roof 
falls into two gutters behind the 
parapet, which lead direct down 
to the soft water tank. Squat 
chimneys, surrounded by 43 in. 
brickwork with apertures at 
a level some 30in. below the 
tops, ensure a perfect draught. 
Wood floors on joists are laid 
throughout the principal rooms, 
and the lounge is covered with 
parquet flooring. Such = in 
brief is ‘‘New Ways.” The 
work of many brains, it is in- 
tended not only to be but to 
look a modern house. It has 
character and it is a reflection of 
a very definite point of view, a 
gay example of a personal taste. 


Italy in 


1848. 


Notes from the Diary of an Architectural Student. 


HEN Thomas Worthington set out for Italy 

in 1848 to study architecture and see the big 

world, it was a very different Europe from the 

Europe of to-day. Railways were scarce, and 
much of the journey had to be done on foot, by diligence, 
or boat. All Europe was in a state of turmoil, and it was 
therefore something of an adventure for a young student 
who had never left his native land. The Isis Gold Medal 
of the Society of Arts, and the Institute Essay Medal, con- 
ferred respectively by the Prince Consort and Earl d> Grey, 
had stimulated ambition. So the great tour began. 

He sailed from Southampton to Havre at the beginning of 
February, with Rome as his goal, and his first stopping-place 
Paris: a Paris that knew not Haussmann, a Paris full of 
tortuous medievalism and dark, unfragrant alleys. The old 
H6tel de Ville and the Tuileries were still intact. The 
court of the old Royal Palace, with its fine gateway, its 
tourelles, its mullioned windows, was bright with the gay 
liveries of Royal servants. Yet beneath a fevered gaiety 
was a seething volcano of political unrest. A timely warning 
from a friend sent our traveller away from Paris in the 
banquette of a huge, lumbering, yellow diligence, drawn by 
five white horses, that were increased to eight on mountain 
roads. He was only just in time. It was the eve of the ’48 
revolution, and next day Louis Philippe and his wife and 
family were fugitives. The mob burned down the public 
buildings, destroyed the monuments, hounded down the 
aristocrats, committed atrocities, and were shot down in 
hundreds by troops at the barricades. 

But the travellers were away on a fascinating journey 
across the fair land of France. Only portions of the railway 
to Lyons were constructed, so when the equipage reached 
the rail section, wheels were unpinned, horses detached, and 
a great crane lifted carriage, luggage, passengers and all 
into the air, and deposited them on a railway truck. Then 
fifty miles by rail, and then, at a wayside station, six or seven 
sets of wheels and horses wait, and one by one the bodies of 
the diligences were hoisted, swung round, dropped on their 
set of wheels, pinned up, and briskly took the road to the 
crack of whips and the merry jingling of the horses’ bells. 
So in rotation through Orleans and Bourges to Lyons, and 
thence down the yellow, swollen Rhone to Avignon by boat ; 
it was a leisurely and gentle way of seeing a country packed 
with interest. From Marseilles they take the ship to Genoa, 
thence to Leghorn, and so to Civita Vecchia, the port of Rome. 
Rome and the Carnival before them! A post-chaise, with 
two horses in the shafts and a fierce postilion on a leader, 
with a tall conical hat and leather breeches, rattles them over 
the cobbles and across the Campagna with its herds of goats 
and peasants clad in sheepskins. The distant dome of 
St. Peter’s is greeted with a shout, and at dusk they pass 
through the Porta del Popolo into Rome itself. 

Next day was the first day of the Carnival, with its races 
down the Corso as they were run when Pope Paul II instituted 
the festival in 1465. The riderless horses, with fantastic 
trappings and flapping goads, tear in frenzy down the mile- 
long course from the Palazzo di Venezia to the Piazza del 


Popolo, urged on by the roaring crowds—and at night the 
populace all carry little wax tapers, filling the streets with 
twinkling fire, and the flicker of lights blown out and quickly 
lit again. It was a glorious life; jolly suppers with the 
community of artists, a great friendliness, and talk, and 
music, and exchange of sketches. Month follows month 
amidst Ancient, Early Christian, and Renaissance Rome, with 
real work, careful measuring and sketching, and life classes 
in the dingy poverty of the English Academy, varied with 
the contrasting splendours of the Villa Medici. Peruzzi 
is his favourite master. Painting and sculpture get their 
full share of study, for students of all the arts mix in a 
healthy interchange, And what a Rome it is—the 
Forum a Campo Vaccino, all grass and cattle market, and the 
arena of the Colosseum still a broad expanse of turf as when 
Piranesi etched it, with a wooden cross in the centre, which 
the peasants devoutly kiss. Cardinals and Pope still drive 
about in state, with gorgeous liveried attendants, and Pio 
Nono, elected two years before, has embarked on what proved 
to be one of the longest and most eventful pontificates in 
history. Now he grants them a Roman Constitution, and 
they praise him; now he refuses their demand to declare war 
on Austria, and they execrate. All is noise and agitation, 
and the Imperial arms are dragged down from the Embassy 
and burned in the Piazza. Meanwhile, Europe is in con- 
vulsions, shaken by revolutions and popular discontent 
and the overthrow of dynasties. Garibaldi’s time has not 
yet come. 

What pictures his Roman Easter conjures up! First, there 
is the Pope washing the beggar’s feet on Maundy Thursday, 
and on Easter Day the burst of silver trumpets, high up in 
the mighty dome, announcing to the faithful the hour of 
Resurrection, and ambassadors in state, and the noble guard, 
and Pius himself carried to bless the multitudes that throng 
Bernini's great Piazza, while the sun glints on the accoutre- 
ments of the soldiers of the Papal Army, for His Holiness 
is a temporal monarch still. “‘ The same evening the dome 
of St. Peter’s was illuminated by myriads of small lamps, 
and at the expiration of an hour the small lamps are 
replaced by larger ones. The effect of the change is magical. 
It is done by an army of men suspended by ropes from the 
top of the dome, and is a very dangerous operation, accidents 
often occurring. The men are blessed by the Pope before 
taking up their positions. It was a fine, clear night, and a 
large party of our friends walked with us on the Pincian 
till all was dark again.”’ 

A walking tour in April, with knapsack on back, is the 
way to see Italy. Day after day they swing along through 
endless villages whose very names are music. So to Assisi 
and Perugia, Perugia standing high on its rocky eminence, 
and still dominated by the greatest of Renaissance fortresses, 
the grim Rocca that Antonio da San Gallo the Younger 
built for Pope Paul HI. It is all gone now, swept clean 
away, one of the most splendid monuments of Renaissance 
building, impregnable in strength and dreadful for its 
dungeons. Then on again through the Apennines, past 
hill towns perched like crows’ nests on the mountain peaks, 
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THE CASTLE OF THE GONZAGAS—MANTUA. 


From a sketch by Thomas Worthington. 


The brick Castello di Corte was built in 1395-1406 by Bartolino da Novara. 


It was on the piano nobile of this building, overlooking 


the lake, that Isabella d’Este made her famous Camerini, into which she introduced all the fresh beauty of Renaissance art. 


past castles and robber strongholds, the scene of many a 
Baglioni raid. He writes of the primitive Osteria, where 
the wine is always good, of peasants in their old-world 
costumes gathered, with their dogs, around a blazing fire 
in a long, low room, unlit but for the firelight, full of 
mysterious shadows, and the ceiling hung with hams, and a 
shake-down on the floor with banditti snoring alongside. 
Easy lies the weary head that rests upon a knapsack. 

The scene changes, and for two months Naples becomes 
the southern centre. The days of the house of Bourbon 
are numbered, the city is an armed camp, on all sides are 
signs of the horror and butchery of three weeks ago. An 
active Vesuvius is climbed, and Pompeii and Herculaneum 
are explored. Here, as in all the other centres, a warm 
welcome is given by a friendly English community, and 
expeditions are the order of the day. It is a three-hours’ sail 
to Procida where, in the middle of the night, there is a rude 
awakening——the tramp of feet, the rattle of muskets, loud 
knocking on the door, and soldiers lined up at the foot of 
the bed. Baggage, persons, and bedding are searched, 
and a corporal and guard are on the door all night, but by 
good luck they get early to their boat, and away before a 
fresh breeze; away from the castle of Procida, packed with 
prisoners under dreadful conditions, to Ischia, where, 
though the oubliettes are full of victims of the Bourbon 
despotism, a fine sketch is risked. 

An expedition to Paestum is adventurous, for an English- 
man has recently been carried off by brigands to a mountain 
fastness. But a high, two-wheeled cart, a fierce-looking 
driver with cracking whip and raw-boned steeds, takes them 


at a hand gallop all the way to the noble group of golden 
temples glimmering in the heat by the blue Mediterranean 
sea. In the blazing sunshine the crisp shadows lengthen, 
ever changing with the changing hour, making the old 
stones live. Here is all the majesty of Doric strength set 
in an impressive solitude, now as then. Three sketches 
are made, and then back again to Salerno, smothered 
in dust. 

At sunrise they take the coast road to Amalfi and Sorrento, 
past asea of richest colours, past yellow sands and rocks and 
fishing boats, and the bright gaiety of old-world peasant 
dress, amid aloes and wild flowers, and groves of olive, 
orange, and lemon. The day closes with a bathe in an 
emerald creek, an excellent dinner, and the moon rising 
over the sea. And so by boat to lovely Capri, with its blue 
grotto, and two weeks’ welcome rest and bathing after the 
long walks in the summer heat. 

Now the scene is Naples once again, and our traveller 
sees the British fleet, sailing three-deckers all, come gallantly 
in line in its old-world majesty, and form a crescent round 
the bay, threatening to bombard the town. The British 
admiral full well upholds the national prestige, and all his 
demands are met. But our student is on the road to 
Florence, then a quiet, old-world town with walls and 
bastions and gates. There is still a Grand Duke and his 
Court, and only a narrow hill path, through groves of ilex 
and cypress, leads to San Miniato on the hill above the 
golden Arno with its bridges, and the city with its mighty 
dome, its graceful campaniles, and its rich-brown roofs. 
Amid the clang and din and hooting of the modern Florence 
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THE DUOMO—PISTOJA. 
From a sketch by Thomas Worthington signed and dated September 1848. 


The thirteenth-century campanile of the Cathedral of San Jacopo was originally a fortified tower called the Torre de Podesta, 
and on it are seen the arms of the former Podestas. The sketches are all in pencil on tinted paper with delicate washes. 
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one sighs for this 
unchanged peace, 
for this was the 
Florence that the 
masters knew. 

But Tuscany is 
calling, Tuscany 
that changes not, 
with its friendly 
peasantry, its placid 
oxen, its stately 
cypresses, its rich 
fertility, and _ the 
soothing sound of 
mellow bells. As 
in the country 
round Rome and 
Naples, there is 
another walking 
tour, of nearly two 
hundred miles, and 
a start at 4a.m. 
by starlight, walk- 
ing early and walk- 
ing late, and resting 
in the midday heat. 
There is no need 
to sing the praises 
of Siena to those 
who know her. She 
lies within — her 
ancient walls and 
gates a little for- 
lorn, a little de- 
cayed, yet sweet in 
a great simplicity 
of life, full of soft 
music, of harp, 
guitar, and singing. 
As in Rome, Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi is 
particularly noted. 
Etruscan Volterra, 
standing on _ her 
isolated hill, Pisa 
and Lucca and 


THE PORTA MARZIA, PERUGIA. 
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thus that Sanmi- 
cheli fulfilled his 
mighty contracts. A 
thirty-five mile walk 
along the incom- 
parable coast road, 
now mounting high 
on the wooded hill- 
side, now dropping 
in steep zigzags to 
the shore of the 
blue Mediterranean 
sea, brings the 
wayfarer to Spezzia, 
wiete sails .old. 
mariner, engaged 
for the sail to 
Porta Venere, tells 
how he had often 
taken Byron and 
Shelley on the bay. 
Genoa, packed with 
the men of Carlo 
Alberto’s northern 
army, is explored 
once more. A warn- 
ing from the British 
Consul curtails the 
stay at Milan, 
shattered by the 
recente sicgex The 
town is one vast 
camp, the opera 
packed with Aus- 
trian soldiery, and 
though the refec- 
tory is used as a 
common billet, with 
a fire upon the 
floor, Leonardo’s 
waste ouppen- fis 
still comparatively 
well preserved. 
Fittingly the 
Italian journey 
ends, in the waning 


Fi ; ; t From a sketch by Thomas Worthington, signed and dated April 1848. 
Pistoja—nothing is sae & ey. of the* year, on 
. This interesting fragment of an old Etruscan gate was removed from its site and ; 
missed. incorporated in the Great Rocca, built by Pope Paul III in 1540-43. The sketch foot, with a long 
So gradually shows above and to the left a portion of Antonio the younger’s masterpiece of trudge over the 
: military architecture that was completely demolished (except for the gate) later 
northward and in 1848. Paul’s arms are carved within the arch. St. Gothard Pass 
away, exploring the alone, amid _ the 
mighty quarries of Carrara with gleaming cleavages in stillness and solitude of wild, majestic scenery, great 


the mountain side, and the rough quarry road, and the 
great blocks of stone. ‘These are brought down from 
the quarries in the mountain in huge waggons drawn by 
teams of oxen, often twelve or fourteen yoked in pairs, 
the driver seated on the front pair, with his back to 
the heads of the oxen, which he goads with a long- 
pointed rod with a spear head.” Poor Michelangelo! 
Well he knew the scene. Vignette follows vignette. See 
the great gangs of prisoners working in chains at giant 
earthworks, hundreds of them dressed in red. It was 
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fields of snow, and the rush of mountain torrents. 

These carefully jotted notes, these sketch-books filled, 
this rich and varied crop of measured drawings, might put 
to shame many a student of our latter days, pampered by 
the ease of modern continental travel, and trusting in the 
knowledge that there are sumptuous tomes in the library 
at home, and a_ useful picture-postcard album. We 
treasure the things that are not won too easily. “ Knowledge 
got quick,” in tabloid form, does not tend to full and rich 
development. Our fathers still can teach us something. 


J. H.W. 


Sutton Valence School, Kent. 


Built for the Governors of the United Westminster Schools. 
Designed by Adams, Holden & Pearson. 


With photographs by THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


The school was founded in 
1576 by William Lambe, a 
citizen of London, and cloth- 
worker under the charter of 
Queen Elizabeth. For some 
two hundred and fifty years tt 
played its part as a country 
grammar school, until, im 
1858, the governors, the Wor- 
shipful Company of Cloth- 
workers, made it a boarding 
school by sending to wt the 
sons of their liverymen. 

The new schools stand on 
the top of the hill a little behind 
and above the old school to 
which there 1s a connecting 
subway. They form three 
sides of a quadrangle facing 
south ; the north side contains 
the teaching department, and 
boarding houses form the east 
and west sides, each accom- 
modating fifty-six boys. The 
schools contain a central hall, 
capable of seating three hun- 
dred persons, with class-rooms 
grouped round it. In addition 
there are music rooms, a large 
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drawing school, a special room 
for geography, large labora- 
tories, and lecture-rooms for 
chemistry and physics, and a 
workshop. The library ts well 
equipped with old books, the 
collection of which was begun 
soon after the foundation of 
the school. On the ground 
floor in each boarding house 
is the changing-room, divided 
into two parts (one for shower 
baths and the other for clothes 
used for games), which are 
kept thoroughly dry by hot 
pipes. The rest of this floor 
is taken up by a reading- 
voom, studies for sixth-form 
boys, and two large common 
vooms for others. Above, on 
two floors, are the dormitories, 
warmed by hot-water pipes. 
They are open, but a partition 
between each pair of beds gives 
a certain amount of privacy. 
At one end of them are placed 
the lavatories, at the other 
the matron’s rooms and sick 
voOms. 


PLANS OF THE GROUND AND FIRST FLOORS. 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. 
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Plate IV. 


ENTRANCE. 
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Adams, Holden, and Pearson, Architects. 
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There are two fireproof 
exit staircases. Each house 
ts in the charge of a senior 
and juntor house master and 
of a matron. The head- 
master’s house ts attached 
to the east wing, and he 
supervises the boys living 
there. 

The old school buildings, 
just below the crest of the 
ull, form a detached fourth 
side to the quadrangle of 
the new school. Thev have 
been converted into a third 
boarding house, with dor- 
mitories, baths, and common 
rooms, and with rooms for 


house masters and the 
matron. The old hallis now 
the dining-room for the 


whole school, and the old 
classrooms are now the 
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kitchens. Other buildings 
ave the gymnasium, the 
swimming-bath, and the 
sanatorium. The school 
thus provides accommoda- 
tion for one hundred and 
fifty boarders. 

The ground on which the 
buildings stand and the play- 
ing fields adjoining were 
presented by W. E. Horne, 
Esq., M.P., and his family 
im memory of their father, 
Edgar Horne, Esq., a citizen 
of Westminster, and Master 
of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
panv in 1878. The land 
immediately surrounding 
the school, to the extent of 
some fiftv acres, has also 
been purchased to provide 


further playing fields as 


required. 


MASTER’S HOUSE, 
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A Small House. 
Cambridge. 


“ Greenhayes, 


Designed by H. C. Hughes. 


The house was bualt on the 
end site of a newly-laid-out 
yoad in Cambridge. The 
voad ends abruptly against a 
cricket field, and the upper 
windows of the house look 
westward over an old haw- 
thorn hedge across the field 
to the meadows beyond. 
Although a small house, it 
had to be sturdily built to 


make a definite ending to 
the road—hence its Z-shaped 
plan. 

The walls were built of 
rough, cream-coloured bricks 
of a similar character to the 
old hand-made bricks of 
Cambridge. The tiles are 
made of the local clay vari- 
ously coloured to a warm 
brown. 


PLAN OF THE FIRST FLOOR. 


“ GREENHAYES,” CAMBRIDGE. 
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PLANS OF THE GROUND FLOOR AND THE GARDEN. 
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In planning, provi- 
sion was made for one 
big room downstairs, 
and one lig bedroom 
and two smaller ones 
on the first floor. 
The mantelpreces are 


old. The floors on 


THE  ARGHULE CGT URAL SREY TEV: 


THE GARDEN FRONT. 


THE FRONT DOOR. 


the ground floor, and 
the stairease, are of 
polished Gurjun wood. 
The wedge-shaped 
garden was laid out 
by the architect, and 
in the summer months 
is gay with flowers. 


Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation Ofer Thee Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 


A Survey of Seventeenth- and Fighteenth-Century English Domestic Architecture. 


Vine House, Kingston. 


By Tunstall Small & Christopher Woodbridge. 


THE HOUSE FROM LONDON ROAD. 


Of the few remaining eighteenth-century houses in this district, Vine House, situated on the 
main road from London, is perhaps one of the most complete. 

As will be seen from the photographs the house is covered with wy, and one 1s, therefore, 
unable to appreciate fully the architectural treatment of the facade. 

The general proportions and setting of the house are pleasing, and although the details are 
of a plain character, it is a good example of eighteenth-century domestic architecture. 

The wrought-iron gate with overthrow and centre panel containing the initial of the supposed 
original owner, Mr. Raynard, is in excellent condition, also the side panels and railings, 
which are firmly set on dwarf coped walls, and flanked by brick piers with well-designed stone 
vases of unusual contour. 

The main entrance has a wood doorcase, devoid of any ornamentation, and is approached 
by stone steps with iron railings and scrolled balusters. 

The basement and side wings have been at some time altered considerably, but from the 
plinth upwards little alteration has taken place. 
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VINE HOUSE, KINGSTON. 
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Tallis’s London Street Views. 
Dee ote Pauls Churchyard. 


. WOODHILL, JEWELLER & SILVERSMITH, 63 $7 P40E'S CHURCH YARD LONDON 


THE SHOP OF WOODHILL, JEWELLER AND SILVER- 
SWUM Bish 


T will be convenient to begin our perambulation round 

St. Paul’s Churchyard by starting at the right-hand 

corner of the upper set of elevations, and so, as this 

happens to be No. 1, naturally following the shops in the 

proper order of their numbering. Those seen at the 
south-east corner of Ludgate Street are included in that thorough- 
fare down which we look in Tallis’s little end view. The first 
block, therefore, with which we have to deal contains the ware- 
houses, Nos. 1-3, of Ellis and Everington, whose shop in Ludgate 
Street we noticed in the previous issue, under the title of 
Everington and Graham. Close by, under No. 5, was Dean’s 
Court, then “‘composed of respectable private houses,’’ and 
leading to Doctor’s Commons, “‘a college,’’ we are told, “‘for such 
as practise the civil law, and decide causes within its own limits ; 
the addition of Commons being taken from the manner in which 
the civilians diet, here commoning together, as is the practice in 
Universities.” It was founded by Master Henry Hervey in the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign, but has been a thing of the past 
for the last sixty-odd years. The little arched entrance reminds 
us of Sam Weller’s description of the place with its “ bookseller’s 
at one corner, hotel at the other,’’ Hurst, at No. 5, being the 
former, and the St. Paul’s Coffee House, at No. 6, the latter. 
Dickens also has a chapter on the place in the ‘Sketches by 
Boz,” and in “David Copperfield” the offices of Spenlow and 
Jorkins were here, as everyone remembers; while Mr. Boffin 
was wont to call the place ‘‘ Doctor Scommons.”’ In Dean’s Court 
is the fine deanery, said to have been built by Wren. 

One wonders if the name of Mr. Perker, in ‘“‘ Pickwick,’’ was 
suggested by the Mr. Parker, solicitor, who occupied an upper 
floor in No. ro St. Paul’s Churchyard, the ground floor of which, 
together with No. 11, was the shop of Green and Son, glass and 
china merchants. A little farther on we see the turning known 
as Paul’s Chain, so called because of the chain formerly drawn 
across the carriageway to preserve silence during the cathedral 
services. Stow mentions this barrier, and Cocker, the arithme- 
tician, lived close by it. At No. 18 was the shop of Jackson and 
Walford, the booksellers, while No. 21 was then King’s Chop- 
House. The great business of Cook & Co., wholesale linendrapers, 
whose premises bulk so largely here to-day, was then being carried 
on at Nos. 21-2 (the Chop-House apparently occupied a portion 
of the ground floor of the former house) under the style of Cook, 
Son, Gladstone & Co. At No. 24 Dr. Walter, successor to 
Dr. Hurlock, had his headquarters. 

At the east end of the churchyard the chief space is occupied 
by the buildings of St. Paul’s School, which had a frontage of 
somewhat imposing dignity. As is pretty generally known, that 
fine school was founded by Dean Colet in 1512, and was originally 
intended for the sons of one hundred and fifty-three poor men, 
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this number being chosen in allusion to that of the fishes taken 
by St. Peter. The original school was burnt in the Great Fire, 
but was rebuilt on the same site, and, according to Strype, 
“much after the same manner and proportion it was before.’’ 
Later, it was again rebuilt (1823) from the designs of the archi- 
tect, George Smith, as we see it in Tallis’s view. In 1880 the 
school was removed to Hammersmith, and its structure in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard demolished. The old-fashioned-looking 
house (No. 35) occupied by Lindsay and Pattinson, warehouse- 
men, was at the corner of Watling Street. At No. 48, at the 
other corner (leading to Cheapside), was the Cathedral Hotel 
carried on by one Marnstraw. 

Coming to the north side of St. Paul’s Churchyard we pass a 
number of shops which call for little observation. There is a 
great catholicity in the trades carried on in them however, and 
lacemen and jewellers, confectioners and milliners and boot- 
makers, are all found represented. At No. 62, Rivington had his — 
bookseller’s shop. This had been started in conjunction with a 
Mr. Fletcher by James Rivington, a son of Charles Rivington, 
who had succeeded Richard Chiswell, whose business was then 
one of great age. It was James who first came to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, the business having hitherto been carried on in 
Paternoster Row. In 1810 a branch was opened ip Waterloo 
Place, and in 1853 the main office was moved thither from 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. The history of the firm of Rivington is 
an old and interesting one, and in the specia! domain of religious 
literature it has been excelled by none. Next door but one to 
this publishing house ran the tiny Cannon, properly Canon, 
Alley, so called because the houses of the canons residentiary of 
the cathedral used to occupy its site; and at No. 68 is the 
St. Paul’s Chapter House. This solid, but rather sombre-looking, 
building is practically the only structure remaining to show what 
the churchyard looked like even so relatively recently as when 
Tallis had his elevations executed. We have passed No. 65 which 
at this time was the headquarters of the Religious Tract Society, 
but had, at an earlier day, been the quite famous shop of John 
Newbery, who purveyed those children’s books now become 
rarities, and whose nephew bought the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ”’ 
from Dr. Johnson acting on Goldsmith’s behalf. Another 
bookseller and publisher once close by was J. Johnson, who 
published “The Task”’ for Cowper, and whose premises (No. 72) 
are here shown rebuilt and combined with the two adjoining 
houses, as the large establishment of Rogers and Hitchcock, silk 
mercers. 

The turning next to No. 74 is London House Yard, so called 
because it runs through the site on which stood the inn or town 
house of the Bishops of London, in front of which, by the way, 
four of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators were executed. After 
the Restoration the house was demolished, leave being sub- 
sequently given to the then Bishop of London to lease the 
tenement erected on the ground it had occupied, and it was at 
this time that the alley was formed. In this yard was the ‘‘Goose 
and Gridiron’’ Tavern, where the Freemasons used to meet in 
1716; it was preceded by the ‘‘ Mitre,”’ ‘“‘the first music house 
in London,” whose proprietor, Herbert, besides being a lover 
of sweet sounds, was a collector of curiosities which were 
exhibited “‘at the place called the Musick House at the Mitre” 
in 1664. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Exhibitions. 


THE DOVER GALLERY.—Does a person desiring to be an 
artist have to be educated in the rudiments of drawing and 
painting ? Does the mere act of making marks on paper or 
canvas, in an endeavour to record impressions, constitute an 
artist ? Is any kind of training or disciplined adherence to 
any kind of rules necessary, or are they a bar to freedom of 
expression ? 

Freedom from academic or other cramping influences is very 
desirable, but freedom must come from control and mastery over 
the means by which it is expressed. Doing anything one 
likes, and without any self-criticism whatever, is not freedom 
but lack of restraint. 

In all professions, artistic included, it has hitherto been con- 
sidered necessary to go through some sort of preliminary training 
in order to become qualified. In the case of the Old Masters this 
training took the form of an apprenticeship, the apprentice 
becoming thoroughly versed in the methods of his master before 
he could be considered a fully equipped artist; in fact, it 
was thought desirable to be able to walk before attempting 
to run. 

Taking advantage of the chaotic condition of the public mind 
in regard to modern art, some persons have attempted to reverse 
this process, and the uninitiated , heing unable to tell the difference, 
are liable to be deceived : this is the danger. 

No matter how simple or apparently careless the line drawn 
by an experienced draughtsman may be, one is always conscious 
of the immense reserve of knowledge that lies behind it; the 
simplification being effectual because of the implication of what 
was deliberately withheld. The trained artist knows enough to 
know what to leave out: whereas the untrained individual 
leaves out because he has nothing to put in. This will account 
for the many stupid posters which can be seen upon the 
hoardings. 

Even if an artist has a great deal to say, he must be hampered 
if he has not the technique to say it with. It is obvious that a 
person cannot play upon the violin without some sort of pre- 
paration: he must become familiar with the instrument and its 
resources. Even when he has mastered it he will still be judged 
by his manner and taste in playing and the kind of music he 
selects to play. 

To try and play the Kreutzer Sonata upon one’s first acquaint- 
ance with the violin would not be even dreamed of: yet some 
persons do much the same kind of thing when they attempt to 
paint without knowing anything about the subject, and in doing 
so imagine they are artists. 

Just here must arise the confusion in the mind of the general 
public between the bald statements of the uncultured with the 
consummate simplicity of the great artist. 

In the Dover Gallery there has recently been held an 
exhibition of the work of Mr. Hiler, an American, resident 
in Paris. 

To give some idea of the kind of atmosphere in which Mr. Hiler 
moves, I will quote a couple of passages taken from the appreciation 
(written in choice American) by Mr. Pierre Loving in a foreword to 
the catalogue. He says: “‘ His footsteps never even stumbled, 
it appears, in the direction of the Beaux Arts. He joined a 
crack jazz-band and for about a year regaled the batrachian- 
eyed frequenters of Montmartre with the kind of tic melody the 
so-called metic (species without a home) eternally seeks in a 


narrow space no bigger than an igloo.”’ And again: “ His 
(Hiler’s) performance on the piano and the saxophone is replete 
with something close to the débonnaire. Despite his hulking 
form, he is the very soul of sensitiveness and grace. When he 
plays in Montmartre, the batrachian-eyed tap their fingers on 
the supertaxed napery, they drum idly with their champagne- 
sticks and think of nothing. This is perhaps as it should be.” 
Tess: 


WALKER’S GALLERIES.—The exhibition of water colour 
and pastel drawings by Miss M. Agnes Cohen, if rather undis- 
tinguished, was at the same time pleasantly unassuming. 

Most of her pastels are of the heavy, pasty variety. Unless 
pastels are handled with a definite idea as to their use within 
certain limits, they might just as well be oils. The charm of 
pastel lies in sensitive handling, not in heavy, representational - 
tactics. This medium lends itself readily to a fatally facile 
technique which can be acquired without much difficulty, and 
which gives very realistic effects, but this is not the manner in 
which pastels should be used. 

The water-colours were the more interesting. Miss Cohen has 
a feeling for this medium; she does not play tricks with it or 
attempt to be smart and clever. 

Most of her sketches are of scenes in Belgium, France, and Italy. 
“The Fountain’ (14), “ Market Day, Hennebout”’ (19) and 
“The Church Tower” (40) are among her best landscapes: 
of her portraits, that of Dr. Remouchamps is the most successful ; 
it is well placed on the paper and firmly drawn. Her outline 
drawing in sepia of the St. Sang Chapel shows her to be quite 
a competent draughtsman. 


THE PANDEMONIUM GROUP.—The presence of Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton, who opened the exhibition of the works of this 
group, drew a large crowd. Not being a Chesterton “ fan,” 
I was not blinded by any distracting blaze into having my 
attention diverted from the fact that the show was a distinctly 
ordinary one. 

Mr. Chesterton said that as all the members were going in 
different directions one or two might eventually arrive some- 
where. Surely one of the first essentials in a group should be 
unity of aims. Is it possible for a group so constituted as to be 
divided against itself to stand? Anyway, judging from what 
I saw of it, this does not really matter very much, as most of the 
members seem merely dallying with the outer fringe of art. 

The best works were by Mr. Victor Reinganum, Mr. G. Pollard, 
and Miss Marjorie Craik. 

The title of this group is cleverly contrived; it arouses a smile 
when it is mentioned. But the sort of smile that it produces 
defeats the ends of the group if it means to be taken seriously. 
All the persons looking at the exhibits had broad smiles upon their 
faces, under the belief that the works were all vastly entertaining, 
though they were much the same kind of thing that can be seen 
anywhere; but most of them were probably the kind of people 
who never go to exhibitions. These works would probably appeal 
to a not very well informed public in the same way that the name 
“ futurist ’’ appealed to most of the large drapery establishments. 

The exhibition was of a rather superficial character, and it is 
more than doubtful whether the group will in any way further 
a better understanding of modern art. 

RAYMOND MCINTYRE. 
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What the Building Said. 


VI.—ln Holborn. 
By A. Trystan Edwards. 


HE other day, while taking a walk 
down Holborn, I saw a towering 
form in red brick adorned with 
half a dozen spires and pinnacles. 
I stopped to ask one of those little 
unassuming shops which are so common in 
this part of London: “What is that great 
structure over there—is it a cathedral ?”’ and 
I received the reply: “Don’t you know ? 
That’s the ugliest building in London.” 

‘What a distinction to possess!’”’ I thought, 
and I hastened my steps in order to examine 
this curiosity at close quarters. I walked up 
the street and just when I was about to 
approach the building and to get into con- 
versation with it my attention was claimed 
by an imposing shop on its right, and I am 
bound to say that for the moment I forgot all 
about the more illustrious edifice and felt 
compelled to address myself to this very pros- 
perous representative of modern commerce. 

“Good morning,” I said. “Can you tell 
me the way to Gamages ?”’ 

“But IAM Gamages!”’ the building roared. 
‘““Can’t you see the gigantic letters stretching 
right across my facade and half hiding some 
of its principal features’? Surely, I can’t do 


Gamages. 
“Good morning,’ I said. “Can you tell me 
the way to Gamages?” “But I AM 
Gamages !” the building roared. ‘‘Can’t you 
see the gigantic letters stretching vight across 
my facade and half hiding some of its prin- 


When I first arrived on the scene here not 
only did I adopt for my facing material a 
colour and texture which sharply differenti- 
ated me from all the buildings in my vicinity, 
but I also took to myself half a dozen spires 
which made me look like a veritable cathe- 
dral. It was quite a new idea at the time, 
and I was the very first of the commercial 
buildings to affect this ecclesiastical air, and 
I can assure you that whatever people may 
think of me now I was very greatly admired 
in my younger days. - But, do you know, 
only last week I had such a terrible fright ?” 

“What was that?” I asked, consumed 
with eagerness to hear what possible circum- 
stance could have struck terror into such a 
formidable individual. “Well, I’ll tell you 
all about it,’’ continued the Prudential. “I 
had a dream, and if I were to describe this 
dream as a nightmare it would be an under- 
statement. I dreamt that to the left of me 
and to the right of me and, in fact, all along 
Holborn there was a series of buildings 
closely resembling myself.” 

“Did not such a spectacle give you plea- 
sure ?”’ I asked, “for surely one can never 
have too much of a good thing, and the pos- 


more for you than that. If you can’t read 
that, what can you read ?”’ 

“T am sorry,” I said, “but I am quite unable to decipher 
the letters. So you are Gamages, are you ?” 

“Of course, I am Gamages,” shouted Gamages, “‘and for your 
benefit [have even got the namewritten up twice, once in large type 
with letters about ro ft. high, and underneath in smaller type.”’ 

“Oh! I-see,” I replied, “it is like the celebrated kennel with a 
large hole for the large dog to go into and a little hole for the 
little dog. Would not your name written up once have been 
sufficient ?”’ 

“Certainly not,’ retorted Gamages, “the more names I have 
inscribed on my facade the better, and the larger the better.” 

“T see that all the other big shops show announcements of 
‘Autumn Sales,’ how is it that you are not having an Autumn 
Salar i 

“But I AM having an Autumn Sale,”’ screamed Gamages, this 
time beside itself with passion. “If 
you can’t read the announcement to 
that effect which is about 4o ft. long 
and 4 ft. high you must be absolutely 
blind.” 

“Anyway,” I said, “you never told 
me where Gamages was, did you ?”’ 

As the building showed signs of 
becoming apoplectic I left it. It 
seemed a shame to tease it any longer. 
I then looked at the monument in red 
brick. > Who ate: yom? <~ 1 Sasived: 
“T am the Prudential Assurance 
building, the ugliest building in 
London. 4 -~ Keally,*~ I replied; -do 
you yourself accept the title and glory 
itl g 

“Oh, no! That is only my joke, of 
course, but I don’t mind telling you 
that I would rather be called the 
ugliest building in London than not 
be noticed at all, for my main ambi- 
tion is to be prominent and to outshine 
my neighbours by hook or by crook. 
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cipal features ?” 


Monomark House. 


“Now I have an even larger scale than you,’ 

mark House to the Pearl Assurance building, “yet I maintain 

my position as a unit in the street composition. 

and character of my facade could, with suitable variations, be 

copied in the commercial buildings next to me without the 
whole street losing its dignity and coherence.” 


session of a numerous progeny has been said - 
to contribute to a state of blessedness.”’ 

“That was not the feeling J had,” replied the Prudential. 
“Far from feeling blessed, I felt I was under a curse. You see, 
my particular pride and glory resided in the fact that I was the 
only one of my kind, and it was by no means my intention to 
create others like myself. What gave me delight was to con- 
template my own pinnacled splendour in association with the 
comparatively tame and reticent buildings on either side of me. 
But imagine what I saw in my dream. The shops and offices 
all down Holborn were crowned with steep roofs and spires just 
like myself. I can assure you the result looked perfectly horrible, 
and what wasI? A mere cipher—just one in a crowd, and a very 
disagreeable crowd it seemed to me. But I awoke and heaved a 
sigh of relief to find that I was still cock of the walk and able to 
crow over my architectural neighbours.” 

“It is no use your crowing over me, though, for in spite of 
your great size you are only a sham, 
whilst I am the real thing.” I turned 
round and discovered that this remark 
emanated from the famous Elizabethan 
shops just across the road, which re- 
tain to this day their original facades. 
I was very glad to see that the building 
with its ancient half-timbered front 
seemed inclined to conversation, and 
I could not help asking: “In what 
respect do you consider that you are 
the real thing and the Prudential 
Assurance building only a sham? Is 
it not a sincere compliment to yourself 
that a great commercial structure 
should proclaim its kinship with your 
own immediate forbears ?”’ 

“But we never did anything like 
that in our time,” said the Elizabethan 
shops. ‘‘ Like what ?”’ I asked. 

“We commercial buildings never set 
up to look like cathedrals. Wefknew 
our place and keptit. The Prudential 
may indeed have copied the style of 
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the medieval buildings in small matters of 
detail but it has not copied their manners. 
I grant you, of course, that my own gables 
do not represent the very best convention for 
a street facade, but they have the merit of 
being an economical solution of the problem 
of how to provide the maximum accommo- 
dation in the roof of an all-timbered building. 
It would not, indeed, be very pleasant to 
visualize a very long row of these gables, but 
in excuse for me it may be said that at the 
time when I was built street architecture was 
only in its infancy and we were but gradually 
striving towards that standard of urbanity 
which our successors achieved. Even in my 
own design, however, you will see that the 
half timber work is used to create a repeti- 
tive pattern within a rectangular framework, 
and my gables are at least sensible, not like 
the preposterous stone fronted ones in the 
building on my right which are only there 
for show and to break up the skyline as 
much as possible.”’ 

I waited here for the building named to 
make some kind of protest in its own self- 


2 Don’t y 
defence, but it merely uttered the word 


good joke. 
Pearl Assuvance 


The Pear 
“Town Hall ! did you say ? 


Company's 


What the Building $ 


Said. 


look at my columns, just look at my curved 
pediment, just look at my metal-covered 
dome with the stone consoles resting against 
Lea 

“Thank you, but do you mind very much 
if I don’t look at these things?” These 
words were uttered in a languid, but highly 
aristocratic, accent by the 
Regency building which now goes by the 
name of Monomark House. This building, 
being exactly opposite the Pearl Assurance, 
has every opportunity of entering 
conversation with it. I stood by, hoping 
that the staleness of the subject would not 
prevent Monomark House from pursuing it 
a little further. This hope was gratified, for 
the building proceeded to say, “ 


you have just mentioned or at some of those 
which I give you credit for being ashamed 
to mention, namely, your horrible rustic roof 


surface to bits and altogether 
effect of dignity as your rusticated basement 
and columnar main story achieve. 
for your dome, I regard it as an offence of 


1 Assurance. 
That is a really 


ou know that I am the 
building 2? I 


“ Roneo,”’ and again, “ Roneo,” and yet = might tell you that I belong to the pure Classic the first magnitude. But then, of course, 
a third time it said ‘‘ Roneo.”’ school. Just look at my columns, just look +o have only copied the Prudential. That’s 
, . . ‘ %9)? at my curved pediment, Just LtOOR AL mY Metal- J 2 * te : P- or nett. 
miGan tell) say thing but ‘Roneo ’? a gee BE alam LG ce where you ‘got the idea of this civic 
ent sty anything _ Dt ; covered dome with the stone consoles resting ele rec cart § : 
I asked the Elizabethan shops. against it.” splendour. 
“Tam afraid not,”’ the latter replied ; ““ you How dare you compare me to that 


see its whole facade has become merely a background for the 
gigantic letters which spell the word it has already pronounced 
to you. It says that all day long and I must confess I am 
getting a little tired of it. In our time it was not considered 
necessary for even a commercial building to degenerate into 
becoming nothing but a signboard, and I can tell you we 
used to do a thundering good business without these aids to 
publicity.” 

“There’s no need for me to plaster my facade with big letters, 
anyhow,” said a deep voice on my right, and walking up Holborn 
in its direction I found myself in the presence of a great colum- 
nated building surmounted by a tower complete with dome and 
lantern. 

“J should think not, indeed,” I said, “your own architectural 
dignity and prominence are assuredly sufficient to obtain for 
you all the notice which you require. Have I the honour of 
addressing myself to the Holborn Town Hall ? ”’ 

“Town Hall! did you say ? That is a really good joke. Don't 
you know that I am the Pearl Assurance Company’s building ? 
I might tell you that I belong to the pure Classic school. Just 


The Prudential. 
“Tam the Prudential Assurance building, 


“Who are you ?”’ I_asked. 
the ugliest building in London.” “ Really,” I veplied, ‘do you 
yourself accept the title and glory in it 2?” “Oh, no! That is only 
my joke, of course, but I don’t mind telling you that I would. rather be 
called the ugliest building in London than not be noticed at all. . .” 


horrible Gothic revivalist atrocity. I can assure you that I am 
indebted to it for nothing whatsoever.”’ 

“Oh, yes you are, though,” retorted Monomark House, 
is from that building that you derived your spirit of mega'o- 
mania. Just because the Prudential had cut a dash by trying 
to affect the outward semblance of a cathedral you thought you 
would go one better by swelling yourself out to look like a town 
hall, or perhaps like a town hall and a cathedral combined. 
Now I have an even larger scale than you, yet I maintain my 
position as a unit in the street composition. 
character of my facade could, with suitable variations, be copied 
in the commercial buildings next to me without the whole street 
losing its dignity and coherence. But you are something unique, 
and would try to preside over us when you are not entitled to 
that privilege.”’ 

“T congratulate you,’’ I said to Monomark House, 
you have obtained a new lease of life and are destined to adorn 
Holborn for many years to come.” 

“Thank you,” replied Monomark House. 

(To bz continued.) 
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The Elizabethan Shops. 

“Can't it say anything but ‘Roneo’?’’ I asked the Elizabethan shops. 

“T am afraid not,” the latter replied ; “‘vou see its whole facade has 

become merely a background for the gigantic letters which spell the word 

it has already pronounced to you. It says that all day long and I must 
confess I am getting a little tived of it.” 
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distinguished 


into 


I would far 
rather not look either at the features which 


with the two rows of dormers which tear its 
undo such 


And as 
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Modern Details. 


The Blue Hall in the Stadshus at Stockholm. 
From a Design by Ragnar Ostberg. 


THE BLUE HALE: 


This is the smaller of the building’s two courtyards. It is roofed in and the grand staircase rises from it to the reception rooms. 


Entrance to the Stadshus 
is gained first through an 
open courtyard known as 
the “‘people’s” court, and 
then through the covered one 
which 1s called the Blue 
Hall, although it is pre- 
dominately ved mn _ colour, 
The hall is lit by relatively 


small clerestory windows 
round three sides. The suite 
of reception rooms reached 
by the grand staircase includes 
the long Prince’s Gallery 
giving on to the lake, and a 
group of small rooms, cul- 
minating im the Golden 
Hall. 
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THE GRAND STAIRCASE 
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HE first 

essential 

of a good 

Caine as 

elag ite — ate 
must be made _ to 
last, for the chair 
is called upon, when 
in use, to sustain a 
live load — possibly 
of a heavy person— 
which will soon dis- 
cover any weak point 
in its construction ; 
the craft of the 
chairmaker, there- 
tore, calls for scien- 
tific skill Sqinite 
distinct from that 
required of- the 
cabinet-maker; the 
latter has to contend 
with the natural 
expansion and con- 
traction of wood 
built into broad 
surfaces, and gene- 
rally hasample space 
for his tenons, which 
will seldom take any 
undue stress; but 


the former works with slender proportions; the grain of the 
wood and the form of the joints must exactly agree, and these 
joints must be so arranged that they in no way weaken the 


members, and, when 
assembled, provide 
a perfectly rigid and 
stable framework. 
Therefore, to design 
chat tha tenis 
strong, looks strong, 
and has _ pleasing 
lines and_ propor- 
tions, is an extra- 
ordinarily — difficult 
thing to do. These 
are the reasons for 
our unceasing ad- 
miration of the work 
of the old craftsmen 
during the  seven- 
teenth and _ eight- 
eenth centuries; the 
student of to-day 
must study the 
methods of the old 
masters, for such 
they most assuredly 
were, and _ having 
grasped their ways 
of working construc- 
tion and design in 
happy unison, he 
will quickly discover 
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1. A LADDER-BACK ARM AND SINGLE RUSH-SEATED CHAIR IN 


By 


Rogers. 


UNSTAINED 


ASH, WITH GOUGE-TURNED UPRIGHTS AND STRETCHERS. 


Designer : E. W. GImson. 


2. A LADDER-BACK 
Designer » E. W. GImMson. 


ARM 


AND SINGLE 
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Craftsman : 


CHAIR IN 


Crafisman : 


BLACK-STAINED 


EDWARD GARDINER, 


eae 


ASH. 
EDWARD GARDINER, 


SUPPLEMENT. 


that to make a new 
design that is not 
freakish and is per- 
fectly suited to 
modern conditions 
is to depart but little 
from one or another 
of the old traditions. 
The fact is, the 
practical require- 
ments of chairs are 
unchanged, and, 
while the demand 
for reproductions of 
the old forms. still 
continues, the 
modern designer, 
working in a simple 
and economical 
manner, is producing 
some very excellent 
chairs in which in- 
vention and _tradi- 
tion are skilfully 
merged. 

Ancient forms of 
construction are still 
employed, as it is 
practically impos- 
sible to improve on 
them, and they in- 


fluence very largely the appearance and character of chairs. 
This particularly applies to chairs of stick construction and 
basket-work, with which this article principally deals. 


The use of turned 
spindles for legs, 
back, arms,  stret- 
chers, etc., with the 
ends of horizontal 
members housed in 
circular holes bored 
in the verticals, was 
chiefly employed 
for such chairs as 
existed prior to their 


general use with 
mortise and tenon 
joinery, and such 


are known as stick 
construction. Their 
simple character 
makes them emi- 
nently suitable for 
all purposes in the 
country cottage, for 
nurseries, bedrooms, 
and servants’ quar- 
ters, "ands, “inaaie 
small modern house 
of the suburbs or 
unpretentious _ flat, 
wherein the plainly 
distempered — walls 
dictate no_ special 
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3. A LADDER-BACK ASH ARMCHAIR 
IN THE BARE WOOD. 


Designer 
E. W. GIMson. 


Crafisman : 
EDWARD GARDINER. 


oO A PULP CANE CHAIR: 


Designers and Crafismen: THE Dryap Works. 


5 (below). A LADY’S LOW-SEATED SEWING 
CHAIR IN BEAD-TURNED ASH, 
STAINED BLACK. 


Designer : 
E. W. Gimson. 


Craftsman : 
EDWARD GARDINER. 
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Designer : B. J. FLETCHER 


English Furniture. 


4. A CURVED LATTICE-BACK CHAIR 
(WINDSOR TYPE) IN ASH AND ELM. 


Designers 
and 
Craftsmen : 
HEAL’s. 


A PULP CANE CHAIR. 
Craftsmen : THe DryAD WoRKS 
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architectural con- 
siderations ; they may 
be seen both in living- 
rooms and bedrooms, 
and always appear 
in good taste. The 
woods generally used 
are oak, ash, and elm. 
Fig. ro illustrates a 
trio designed for 
children by Gordon 
Russell; there is no 
polish or varnish to 
scratch off, and they 
will withstand any 
amount of hard wear ; 
the ladder backs are 
of the simplest type, 
with serpentine top 
edge widely cham- 
fered. The baby’s te 
highchair with hinged S 
tray has been well 
thought out, and 
looks remarkably stable, with the spread- 
ing legs and the ground stretchers. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 8 show rush-seated 
chairs designed by E. W. Gimson and made 
by Edward Gardiner, who have given con- 
siderable attention to the stick-framed 
type. Fig. 3 is an armchair in ash, with 
a graduated series of well-curved ladder 
rails; the arms are shaped and slightly 
dished, and their supports and the front 
stretchers have turned mouldings; the 
remaining stretchers are plain rods. 

The arm and single chairs in Fig. 2 are 
in black-stained ash, and have bow-shaped 
ladder rails, again graduated in length, 
size, and spacing; all members are kept 
plain, except the simply turned arm sup- 
ports; these are separate sticks, set at an 
angle, and passing through the side rails of 
the seat are housed at their lower extremi- 
ties in a cross stretcher specially provided 
for the purpose; the arm is a slender 
shaped rod, with circular end that forms 
a capping on the support, and is very 
much stronger than it may appear. 

The arm and single chairs illustrated in 
Fig. 1 show Gardiner’s handling of a 
Dutch type, with uprights relieved with 
ball-turning between 
joints and with 
stretchers — bobbin 
turned; the back up- 
rights end in good 
ball finials in the case 
of the armchair, but 
on the single they 
have an overriding 
flat rail; the plain 
ladder rails are thin 
and curved concave 
to the back. 

Plain stick framing 
characterizes the 
very pleasing arm 
and single chairs in 
Fig. 8; the backs are 
lower, with three 
cross bars, two of 
which house the ends 
of three delicate 
spindles. The bowed 
arms are horizontal, 
with raking supports 


i, Ihlsledaia 
Designer ; GORDON RUSSELL. 


TWO SPINDLE-BACK RUSH-SEATED CHAIRS IN BLACK-STAINED ASH. 


Designer : F. W. Gimson. Craftsman : 


9. A BEDROOM CHAIR IN OAK. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
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P. WAALS. 


TURNED CHAIRS FOR CHILDREN IN YEW-TREE. 
Craftsman : EDWARD GARDINER, 


EDWARD GARDINER. 
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constructed like those 
in Fig. 2. Most com- 
fortable chairs are 
these, and almost 
everlasting in wear. 

A low-seated chair 
with ball or bead 
turning on the circu- 
lar members of the 
framing is shown in 
Fig.5. Thisrepeating 
motif recalls a fashion 
prevalent during the 
Commonwealth, 
when it was used 
extensively in the 
frames of gate-leg 
tables, chairs, etc. 
One or two low- 
seated chairs have 
always been a home 
essential, especially 
those of light type 
that can easily be 
moved about and take up little space com- 
pared withthe lounge chair of idlemoments. 

In Fig. 9 is seen an oak chair of rectan- 
gular mortise and tenon framing, which 
P. Waals has designed for bedroom use, 
though I feel many would welcome such 
an excellent piece in the dining-room. 
I illustrate it here chiefly on account of 
the seat—rushed, on a drop-in frame, 
which, in the eighteenth century, largely 
superseded the rushing of constructional 
seat rails, and has always remained a fay- 
ourite in country parts. The plain cross-bar 
filling is a very satisfactory back treatment, 
and the whole design is really excellent. 

The ever-popular Windsor chair appears 
with a curved lattice back in Fig. 4; 
this is made by Heal’s, both in arms and 
singles, left “in the white,’ and is a most 
serviceable chair for the servants’ quarters, 
the school-room, etc. 

Iigs. 6 and 7, which conclude the first 
part of my article on chairs, show two 
examples of modern wicker or cane chairs 
from the Dryad Works, Leicester. The 
pulp cane of which they are constructed 
produces a very superior article, and em- 
bodies the latest practice of whatis actually 
a very ancient craft ; 
no antique examples 
are extant, but many 
old inventories make 
reference to “twig- 
gen”’ chairs, and the 
use of osiers in their 
construction is men- 
tioned by Evelyn, the 
diarist. By many 
people they are used 
about the rooms of 
the house in place of 
upholstered chairs, 
but their rightful 
place is the garden- 
room, the veranda, 
the summer - house, 
the riverside bunga- 
low, and the yacht, 
where owing to at- 
mospheric changes 
anything in the way 
of upholstery is quite 
unsuitable, 


CRAFTSMANSHIP SUPPLEMENT. 


A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


Being Examples of Fine Crafismanship. 
VII.—Carvings in Wood. 
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In the centre: A carving in 
lime-tree for the Elizabeth 
Fulcher Nursing Home. The 
centre motif symbolizes 
Life, Knowledge and Heal- 
ing. Size, 4 ft. 10 in. high, 


Above: A carved chimney- 
piece for the Royal Scottish 
Automobile Club, Glasgow. 


Architect : 


JAMES MILLER Architect : 


AMES J. S. NAYLOR. 
Craftsmen : J < ae er 
Designer and Craftsman : 


THE BROMSGROVE GUILD. JAMES WALKER. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. The Architectural Review. 


Above: A carved lime-tree over- In the centre: A carved wreath in 


mantel witha projection of 1ft. 4in. oak. 
Aychitect : Designers 
ARNOLD MITCHELL. and 
Craftsmen : 


Cratismen : 
H. H. Martyn. WIPPELL’S. 


A detail of the enrichment to the door head of the dining-room in the Royal Scottish 
Automobile Club, Glasgow. 


Architect : JAMES MILLER. Crafismen : THE BROMSGROVE GUILD. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 


Above: A carved lime-tree In the centre: The altar at Lambrocke 


overmantel. School, carried out in wood, painted 
Michiiecte black, and gilded. 

ARNOLD MITCHELL. Architect : 
hes 13 W. CurTIS GREEN, A.R.A. 
Craftsmen : 


Designer and Craftsman : 


H. H. Martyn. Josepn ARMITAGE. 


A panel in the lounge of the Greyhound Hotel, Croydon, 
carved in oak. 


Architect: HUGH MACINTOSH. Craftsman ; A. T. BRApFoRD (E, J. AND A, T, BRADFORD). 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. The Architectural Review. 


Designer : 


St. George and the Dragon. 
F. O. SALISBURY. 


A part of the memorial 
for 
Felstead School, Essex. 


Craftsman : 
JAMES WALKER. 


Below : 
A carved lime-tree drop. 


Below : 
A carved lime-tree drop. 


Designers and Craftsmen : 
H. H. Martyn. 


Designers and Craftsmen : 
H. H. Martyn. 


A panel carved in oak at Hursley Park, 
Winchester. 


Aychitect : A. MARSHALL MACKENZIE. 
Craftsmen : H. H. Martyn. 
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From East to West. ; 


Impressions of a Journey Across the United States. 
By Hardy Wilson. 


N an autumn morning sixteen years ago, the air 
was sparkling, the sky was blue, and white jets 
of steam were spouting from tall buildings in 
New York, as the ship on which I was returning 
to Europe passed the battery. Although the city had 
aroused an admiration which endured, my feeling was one 
of escape from an unpleasant adventure. At that time 
my eyes were newly dazzled by the Renaissance in Europe. 

On a mid-summer morning last year, through a sultry 
haze, the skyscrapers at the end of Manhattan rose again 
in their irregular masses in which there is a beauty that 
escapes intention. My architect’s enthusiasm soared at 
sight of this stupendous work. This time I came from the 
study of ancient architecture in China and the archaic 
Greek work of Southern Europe. And my _ reverence 
for the Renaissance had dwindled. 

I explored New York again with a strange detachment, 
yet the latest designs appeared no better than when the 
Gorham building on Fifth Avenue and the little Colony 
Club nearby were amongst the best; while the Woolworth 
tower was still the jewel of the upper air. The setting back 
of the later skyscrapers I found attractive. On Lexington 
Avenue, the Sheldon Hotel, ornamented with Spanish 
details and features, terminates in a single room ; and another 
tall building, not far away, diminishes from a wide block 
at the pavement to a small Italian villa perched above 
cupolas. Both are admirable and entertaining. Neverthe- 
less, modern architecture in New York remains, for me, 
distasteful. 

Upon a certain hot day, I meditated on this beside Grant’s 
tomb overlooking the Hudson, and I came to this conclusion : 
that the modern work, with all its skill in construction, 
beauty in materials, brilliance in scholarship, and bigness 
in conception, appears too transitory in spirit and in style. 
Sublime ornament, gathered abroad with faultless taste in 
selection—here, some Greek detail from the little museum at 
Syracuse where fragments are lovely; there, some rare 
Catalan ornament of the eleventh century from Lerida in 
Spain—has been applied engagingly, despite that it possesses 
not the elusive spirit of the soil. Yet knowing the perils of 
departure from tradition and the pitfalls attendant upon 
originality, why should not one rejoice in such excellence ? 
Can it be that the ugly foundation of the place intrudes 
upon the surface splendour of its architecture? Yes. 
Life in New York is like the metallic rock on which the city 
stands; and that harmony with Nature which underlies 
life even in the most crowded cities of the East has vanished 
from buildings which, like enormous honeycombs with 
windows to a myriad cells, shelter human bees engaged in 
metalliferous occupations. 

The skyscrapers, ranged along barren streets, preclude 
the intimacy with Nature which is sustained in the horizontal 
architecture of China. Yet that very verticality and con- 
gestion, with its resultant ugliness in conditions of life, is 
the outcome of the greatest American passion, the passion 
for transport. Everywhere there are indications of the 
worship of transport : in the great railway stations of New 
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York, where one is inclined to bare the head almost as 
instinctively as in the cathedrals of Chartres and Seville; 
in the elegant bronze tripods along Fifth Avenue from which 
the traffic is controlled; on the backs of those dollar notes 
whereon all the vehicles of transport are assembled ; and in 
buildings such as Grand Central Station where the fagade 
plays second fiddle to a viaduct which has destroyed its 
comeliness. Architecture is respected in New York, but not 
so profoundly as railroads. The inscription on the frieze of 
the post office reveals the trait in the words from Herodotus : 
“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor the gloom of night, 
stays these swift couriers on their appointed rounds.” 
There is an ancient letter-box of stone, built into a wall 
beside the cathedral of Barcelona: above the slot are three 
swallows flying swiftly away, and below a tortoise pausing 
at the brink of entering the box. Here Nature’s symbols 
transcend the Greek. 

In packing mankind into vertical masses, I believe that 
modern transport is amiss. It becomes the master instead 
of the servant. And when the age—already within sight— 
of universal automobiles is reached, its function should be 
to spread cities along avenues where buildings amongst 
trees and flowers may restore the harmony which is lost. 

I was still meditating upon a new New York, when 
a Chinese junk came sailing down the river. Its three 
square sails filled with a light breeze, its gaily painted hull 
dipping to the waves, shamed the ungainly ferry-boats that 
plied the stream. The junk offered that gay and smiling 
note which New York misses. Wondering if it might 


be called after Li Po’s boat, Astounding Wealth, I 
departed for Boston. 
* * * 


In a quiet street behind the Capitol, there is a charming 
little Architectural Club where architects play and students 
work in an atmosphere of peace and plenty. That atmo- 
sphere is Boston. 

The beautiful library by McKim, Mead, and White has 
just settled down to the long process of becoming old. 
There is a period immediately after clean, bright surfaces 
have gone and tones of age begin to appear, when even the 
most admirable buildings look undecided about their busi- 
ness. But in the entrance, with golden stairs of Siena marble 
and Puvis de Chavannes decorations with exquisite blues, 
the tail of a bronze lion at the turn of the stairs has acquired 
already that charm which comes with age. The metal in 
casting had not reached an extreme end of the mould where 
the tail curls back, and a piece of bronze had been riveted 
on by a craftsman who in the fifteenth century would 
have been a master. Countless hands in passing have given 
this patched tail an attractiveness which has not yet 
come to the building, destined, peradventure, to become a 


masterpiece. 
* * * 


Andsoto Washington. As you enter from the Union Station, 
which must surely be the pleasantest of all, you see the Lincoln 
Memorial placed at one end of an axial line, with the Capitol 
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dome at the other, and the 
Washington Monument be- 
tween, immense in scale and 
surrounded byagreat space. 
But the gigantic statue of 
Lincoln himself, placed in 
the cella of the “ Temple,”’ 
falls short, I think, of its 
setting because, while its 
size and position suggest a 
deity, it iss mots like =the 
building, ascholarly adapta- 
tion from the Greek, but 
bears too close a resem- 
blance to a portrait from 
life. Moreover, trousers and 
boots in modern sculpture 
are inesthetic accessories. 
For some reason or other 
sculptors do not venture to 
model old boots on their 
figures of greatmen. Their 
boots are always new, with 
rather heavy soles, and 
exceedingly dull. Yet very 
old boots have a formal 
interest, which would make 
much better modelling, even 
if to the great and simple 
public they indicate a state 
of poverty which ought not 
to exist. 

It was a late summer 
afternoon. The sun was 
behind the building, the 
steps in shadow, and the 
garments of the trippers, 
against the cool grey-white 
stone, looked as translucent 
and decorative in colour as 
medieval glass in an old 
rose-window, and as diminu- 
tive as jewels. I sat on the top step of an enormous flight, 
my back resting in a flute of one of the Greek Dorics in the 
colonnade around the cella. These flutes make perfect “‘chair- 
backs,” broad enough for a giant and as comfortable as the 
similar curve in the back of Dionysius’s chair on the slope 
of the Acropolis under the Parthenon. And I was wondering 
whether, perhaps, in the days of pre-history, Greeks sitting 
in the sunshine at the porticoes of temples, expounding 
philosophy, discovered the restfulness of an indentation in 
a column shaft, and conceived the advantage of hollowing- 
out back-rests which in course of time became Doric flutes. 

But, at this point, an attendant with a broom appeared 
from behind an adjoining flute. Courteously explaining 
that some of my tobacco, spilt on the top step in the process 
of rolling a cigarette, would discolour the stone when rain 
fell, he proceeded to sweep the lengthy flight. This action 
drew my attention to the spotlessness of the place. It was 
perfect. Yet, recalling ambered stones of the Parthenon, 
I conceived it possible that tobacco stains, after all, might 
be an embellishment ; only that Americans, like most people 
in Northern Europe, cultivate cleanliness and good sani- 
tation, whereas southern Europeans and the Chinese, who 


“The setting back of the later skyscrapers I found attractive. On 
Lexington Avenue, the Sheldon Hotel, ornamented with Spanish 
details and features, terminates in a single room.”’ 


do not bother much about 
these virtues, cultivate 
masterpieces. From which 
it may be deduced that 
cleanliness and_ loveliness 
do not go hand in hand. 
Nothing in Washington is 
so lovely asthe Capitol dome 
at night when it risesradiant 
above silhouetted trees—the 
trees jet black against its 
golden light which seems to 
spread from some magical 
source. By day, though it 
is a graceful dome its fair 
face unfortunately never 
quite loses that underlying 
hardness which makes 
painted cast-iron surfaces 
unpleasant. But lacquered 
iron has a sympathetic sur- 
face. And what a gracious 
thing it would be if that 
nation of master lacquerers 
—whose art is so perfect 
that persistent barnacles 
failed to secure a foothold 
on their lacquered treasures 
which lay for years deep 
down in the sea—could 
cover this dome with a 
surface which Korin himself 
must have arisen to admire. 
Thus are political misunder- 
standings dispelled. 


* * * 


After my discovery of an 
Italian villa on top of New 
York, I.surmised that a 
church would appear on 
high somewhere in the 
course of this journey. Chicago accomplished the feat. 
Surrounded by a gathering of skyscrapers along roaring 
streets, the Gothic spire of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church crowned the City Temple building. It rose serenely 
above all Chicago, a symbol of Faith transcending Commerce, 
or Commerce upholding Faith, according to its distance 
from the spectator. 

I then made my way to one end of Michigan Avenue, where 
on land reclaimed from the lake and barely settled, stood the 
vast Field Museum, a palace in white marble, newly opened 
to a multitude all agog with education. I found this 
pinnacle of achievement in modern museums already filled 
with examples of well-nigh every native art and craft, 
to say nothing of innumerable stuffed animals and birds’ 
nests (proof of an astonishing zeal in ransacking the world). 
And yet does all this foster the creative spirit? Judging 
by the almost universal dearth of it, no. There is more than 
a touch of the pathetic in a modern museum. 

At the other end of Michigan Avenue stands Romance, 
in the shape of a very tall fair building topped by a revolving 
lighthouse from which red, white, and green rays are pro- 
jected through the night far out over troubled waters to 
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“ Xs you enter Washington from the Union Station... you see the Lincoln Memorial placed at one end of an axial line, with 
the Capitol dome at the other, and the Washington Monument between.” 


mariners breasting for the shore and peppermint life-savers. 
After that, leaving Chicago had an element of escape too. 
* * * 

And then came the thrill of real adventure amongst 
Navajo Indian Art in New Mexico. Navajos excel at 
weaving, and a textile origin is discernible even in features 
of their little carved wood gods, which are so gay in colour 
that beside them modern Parisian dyes look sombre and 
subdued. 

But for the architect, Los Angeles was calling: Los Angeles, 
the amazing city which grew so rapidly that it blossomed 
before its roots had penetrated the soil. It already possesses 
a masterpiece. At first sight the audacity, both in design 
and execution, of the Metropolitan Theatre in Los Angeles 
is startling. But it is the audacity of an artist who was 
aware of Greek subtleties and valued tradition in design 
before he adventured from familiar Renaissance. 

William Lee Woollett, like his ancestor William Woollett 
the English line-engraver of the eighteenth century, is an 
accomplished artist ; and in taking this audacious step he 
was equipped with scholarship in architecture, a feeling for 
colour that does not err, a feeling for form that few sculptors 
possess, and, moreover, the ability to work brush in hand on 
scaffoldings beside decorators, leading them in applying 
lovely hues to exquisitely textured surfaces, or to mould 
clay with his own hands into sculptured forms where another’s 
would have blundered. The material on which he worked 
is concrete, rough from the forms, and its surfaces, lacquered, 
painted, and gilded, yet never disguised, are as fair as those 
on great monuments. 

The theatre, at the centre of a street block, has three 
approaches. Within the central entrance a stairway rising 
to left and right supports, at the turns, two strange, but 
friendly monsters modelled in concrete and lacquered dull 
gold. On one side a lion-like beast, symbol of Nature’s 
urge, whose sides have those contours which early Greeks 


loved, and the other a more graceful creature called 
“ Aspiration,’’ whose eager stag-like head, reared towards 
the unknowable heavens, is bound to earth by the volutes 
of the patient snail. 

The theatre itself has Greek Doric columns, vast in scale, 
and enormous reinforced roof trusses decorated with pig- 
ments which cover but do not conceal the concrete surfaces 
beneath. Everywhere gorgeous colour glows; in velvet 
light, in painted panels, which resemble fabrics of Navajo 
origin hung on the walls, in large symbolical decorations, 
also lovely in tone, with complex patterns suggestive of 
ancient designs of Mexico and Central America. Yet with 
all its singularity, audacity, and dominating personal 
expression tranquillity abides. Woven in a web of loveli- 
ness, rhythmical forms evolved in Greece mingle with devices 
of the ancient Far West, a weft bejewelled with hues born 
of “painted”’ deserts over a warp of race and geography. 
While under form and symbolism lurks a _ whimsicality 
altogether delightful in this wonder of the Far Western 
world. 

* ** ** 

Northwards, through Santa Barbara, where shops and 
studios are charmingly grouped around pleasant Spanish 
courtyards ; through Del Monte, celebrated forits great cypress 
trees and Doolittle’s dahlias, West meets East in San 
Francisco. Here Californian Spanish is the vogue and 
Navajo colour is appearing. Chinatown, where the tide 
from Far East invades San Francisco, rejoices in comic-opera 
architecture, but bereft of that fascination which Portuguese 
buildings have in Macao where they are being slowly 
enfolded in the bosom of China. 

From east to west across the United States architecture 
is still in its infancv, though overgrown in stature. And 
its future is dazzling to contemplate. For the future of 
the oldest art is secure throughout this modern land in the 
will 1o work, The nation has it, and honours toil. 


The New Delhi. 


The Work of 
Sir Hdwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker. 


S the Government of 

* India is occupy- 

ing its new capital 

this winter  sea- 

son, it seems an opportune 

moment to give further 

pictures of the principal 

architectural works of this 
great undertaking. 

We have already published 
an account of the work con- 
templated in this project, 
and have from time to time 
published illustrations of the 
works in progress. It is not, 
however, at present possible 
to publish views of the com- 
pleted works ; first, because 
Government House is not yet 
completed, and the Viceroy is not likely to be in residence 
there until 1928 ; and, secondly, because the Secretariats, 
though now being occupied, are not yet complete in respect 
of the two large domes. Nor will it be possible to complete 
the gardens surrounding the principal buildings until such 
time as the workmen have quite finished their task on the 
outside of the buildings. 

The views we publish here will, however, enable our 
readers to visualize more clearly than hitherto what the 
ultimate appearance of these buildings will be. The main 
approach to the group of central buildings is from the east, 
up the Central Avenue, passing through the All India War 
Memorial Arch, and passing the Record Office, about half- 
way between the War Memorial Arch and the entrance to 
the Great Place, immediately in front of the two blocks of the 
Secretariat building. 

Fig. 7 shows a plan of the Secretariats, and the lay-out of 
the garden between the two blocks, whilst Fig. 1 shows the 
two blocks of buildings from a point a little south of the 
central avenue in the Parkway. Fig. 3 is a view taken 
from the platform on the left of the approach road; it 
looks northward, and shows a portion of the Legislative 
Building, beyond the Secretariat, as well as the great flight 
of steps by which it is possible to approach the offices from 
the foot of the gradient, and also the Chattris immediately 
above the steps and the road. A view along the north 
front of the north block of offices is given in Fig. 5. The 
gap which appears in the centre will eventually be filled 
with a porte cochere. 

A reference to the plan shows that both the south and the 
north blocks of offices consist of rooms disposed round a 
series of courtyards, one of which is shown in Fig."4._ These 
two buildings and the Legislative Building, illustrations of 
which follow, were designed by Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A. 
The latter building is circular in plan (Fig. ro), and is nearly 


r. The Secretariats and Government House from a point south of 
the Central Avenue in the Parkway. 


half a mile in circumference. 
It is placed below the plat- 
form and to the south-east 
of the north block of the 
Secretariat. A diameter 
passing through the centre of 
the south-west entrance and 
through the centre of the 
library (the circular chamber 
in the centre of the plan) 
would, if prolonged, hit the 
centre of the middle dome 
of the Juma Musjid in Old 
Delhi. The building accom- 
modates the Council of 
Princes, the Council of State, 
and the Legislative Assembly. 
The library in the centre is 
designed so that if necessary 
joint sessions of the Council of State and of the Assembly 
can be held there. There is ample provision for committee 
rooms and the offices of both Councils and of the Assembly. 
Figs. 8 and 9 are views of the exterior, showing one of 
the main carriage porches in the foreground in course of 
erection. A view of the interior of the great outer corridor 
on the first floor is given in Plate IV, whilst Fig. 11 shows . 
the exterior of the dome over the library. It is planned to 
open these buildings formally at the session which begins 
about January 20, 1927. The ceremony will, it is believed, 
be performed by the Viceroy of India, and will constitute 
the inauguration of the occupation of the new capital. Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, R.A., is responsible for the design of the 
Central Parkway, the garden at its eastern termination, 
the All India War Memorial Arch across the King’s Way, 
the Record Office, the Great Place immediately in front 
of the Secretariat, the Viceroy’s Court, which connects the 
Secretariat with the staff quarters of Government House and 
the main building itself, and the Indian garden adjoining 
the west front of Government House. ; 

We are not able to publish any illustrations of the All 
India War Memorial Arch, as it has not yet reached a height 
of more than 30 ft. above ground level. Our readers will, 
however, probably remember the very striking picture of 
this memorial which appeared in the Academy a few 
years ago. 

The Record Office (Fig. 20) is being erected in the Parkway 
a little way back from the King’s Way. The building is a 
section of a complete design, the remaining portion of which 
is not likely to be built for a few years to come. Proceeding 
westward up King’s Way, we come to the Great Place, and 
Fig. 21 illustrates a portion of the Sanchi Rail, which en- — 
closes the Place on its northern and southern sides. It is 
built of red stone, and closely follows the design of the rail 
at Sanchi and at other Buddhist shrines. The Viceroy’s 
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Court, which adjoins the 
garden between the Secre- 
tariat buildings, is divided 
from the latter by a railing, 
views of which we are, 
unfortunately, not able to 
give. Passing along the 
Viceroy’s Court we come to 
the site of the Jaipur Memo- 
rial ;Coltimi. " Pig- 22ers a 
view taken from the site of 
this column looking south- 
ward to one of the electrical 
substations, and shows, on 
the right- and the left-hand 
sides in the foreground of 
the .ypictiire, ) athe mGuard 03: 
Houscstavheremthcuscentrics left of the Approach Road. 
guarding the approach to 
Government House will be 
placed. Fig. 24 gives a view of one of the guard houses 
with the Gazebo on the corner. There are similar guard 
houses on the exit road, which lies on the north side of 
the Viceroy’s Court. The approach to Government House 
itself is up the inclined road on the right of the fore- 
ground of Fig. 22. At the top of this approach road 
there are three carriage entrances, which are similar to 
the carriage exits illustrated in Fig. 16. Fig. 13 gives the 
plan of the upper basement floor and the main-floor 
plan of Government House. The south-east wing of the 


A portion of the Legislative Building seen from a platform on the 
The great flight of steps by which the 
offices are reached from the foot of the gradient and the Chattri 
immediately above the steps and road, are also shown. 


REVIEW. 


building accommodates the 
A.D.C.s., with a few rooms 
for bachelor guests. The 
south-west wing contains the 
Viceroy’s private  apart- 
ments, and in the north-west 
wing the guests’ apartments 
and two State suites are 
located. The private dining- 
rooms, drawing-rooms, and 
studies are situated on the 
upper basement floor, be- 
tween the south-west and 
the north-west wing. These 
rooms open out into the 
Indian Garden, which is on 
the same level. The north- 
east wing contains the Vice- 
roy’s offices, and between 
this wing and the guests’ 
wing there are a few guests’ bedrooms on the upper 
basement floor, whilst on the main floor the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council room is located. It will be seen from 
the disposition of the rooms that the house has been 
designed so that it will be possible for the Viceroy’s 
domestic life to be conducted with no interference to its 
privacy. 

Fig. 14 illustrates the east front of Government House. 
Here can be seen the three entrance carriage-ways and the 
three exits, which correspond with those on the north side 


4- The south and north blocks of offices consist of rooms disposed 
round a series of courtyards, one of which is shown here. 


5. A view along the north front of the north block of offices. The 
gap in the centre will eventually be filled by a porte cochere. 
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The north block from a 
point a little north of the 
main approach road, as it 
passes through the Great 
Place. The gradient of 
this road, which has been 
named the King’s Way, ts 
very easy, until the eastern 
front of the Great Place is 
veached, where it becomes 
slightly steeper, and eases 
off again whilst crossing 


6. The north block of 
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the Great Place. Itveaches 
us maximum — gradient 
between the two blocks of 
Secretariats, from a point 
between their front walls 
up to the summut of the 


platform, on which these 
buildings are erected. The 
maximum gradient 1s 


practically identical with 
that at the upper end of 
St. James's Street, London. 
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of the building. In the centre 
the foundation of the great flight 
of steps approaching the entrance 
loggia to the Durbar Hall is seen. 
Fig. 15 is an illustration showing 
the entrance loggia to the Durbar 
Hall at the top of the great flight 
of steps. Fig. 19 is an angular 
view of the south front, looking 
westward. On the front of the 
south-east wing a portion of the 
Chajja is shown being fixed, at 
thejtop of the picture. The 
approach to Government House 
is through one of the three 
carrlage-ways on the south side 
of the east front, after passing 
through which the visitor turns 
at right angles and drives 
through one of two carriage- 
ways which traverse the build- 
ing on the upper basement level 
immediately below the State 
apartments. The latter are situ- 
ated in the centre of the building 
and on the western front on the main floor. Fig. 23 is a 
view of one of the carriage-ways. It is possible for thirteen 
motor cars to set down or take up passengers at once in 
each of these carriage-ways. Arrivals and departures on 
important ceremonial occasions should not, therefore, be 
unduly delayed when this house is in occupation. On the 
estate to the north-west of the main building are situated 
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the Staff Quarters. A general 
view of these is given in Fig. 18. 
Fig. 17 shows the entrance to 
the stables. On the south-west 


8. A sector of the exterior of the Legislative Building 
shown in Fig. 9. 


side of Government House 
quarters designed on_ similar 
lines have been erected for the 
military escort, which consists of 
a company of British Infantry, 
a company of Indian Infantry, 
and the Body Guard. Both 
these and the Staff Quarters are 
built. of brick and _ plastered. 
As will have been gathered from 
the illustrations, Government 
House is faced externally with 
stone, as is the case with 
the Secretariats and Legislative 
Building as well as the Record 
Office, the Sanchi Rail, and the 
War Memorial Arch. The stone 
used is a red- and a_ buff- 
coloured freestone, which is 
obtained from the Indian States 
of Burtpore and Dholpur. We 
know from the Azyeen Akbari, which was translated for 
Warren Hastings’ use at the end of the eighteenth century, 
that the Forts and buildings in both Agra and Delhi were 
built of stone which came from quarries in the same range 
of hills. There is, therefore, no doubt about the lasting 
quality of the material. The supervision of the work in the 
stoneyard has been in the hands of three English foreman- 


9. The exterior of the Legislative Building, showing one of the main carriage porches in the foreground. 


THE NEW DELHI. 


Plate IV. December 1926 


THE GREAT OUTER CORRIDOR ON THE FIRST FLOOR 
OF THES ERGISLATEVE BUILDING, 


Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A., Architect 
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The dome ts 90 feet 
in diameter. The 
framework 1s of 
structural steel ap- 
propriately covered 
both externally and 
internally. Therooms 
of the Assembly and 
Council of State have 
been completed with 
acoustic tiles and 
plaster imported from 
America, and it is 
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The first-floor plan of the Legislative Building. 


understood that the 
use of these materials 
has been successful. 
It is a question 
whether these ma- 
tertals ought not to 
have been applied to 
the library also, if 
it is ever to be used 
as a place of joint 
sessions, but this 
point will be settled 
by time. 


the Library, 
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masons with Mr. Cairns 
at their head. These 
men have had to train 
their own assistants and 
in large measure train 
the greater number of 
the workmen employed. 
The output capacity of 
the stoneyard is 2,000 
eub. “ft. <of, \dressed 
stone per day. This 
total has, however, not 
yet been reached, be- 
cause a sufficient num- 
ber of masons has not 
hitherto been  obtain- 
able. The greatest num- 
ber of masons it has 
been possible to gather 
together at any one time 
has been between 1,600 
and 1,700, whilst on 
the average the number 
has been between 1,400 
and 1,500. 

Ines; thes winter = o1 
1925-26, Mr. Joseph 
Armitage went out to 
India as expert crafts- 
man to the stoneyard 
and joinery shops. The 
result of his visit was a 
considerable improve- 
ment in the quality of 
the work turned out. 

in Vall> = they, other 
building trades English 
foremen have been em- 
ployed to supervise the 
Indian workmen and to 
train them to a higher 
class of work. The 
policy of employing 
foremen for this pur- 
pose has, we under- 
stand, had very satis- 
factory results. 


The main front of Government House. 


From a drawing by William Walcot. 


Above, a plan of the upper basement floor; Below, 
a plan of the main floor of Government House. 


Last cold weather 
Mr. Kennedy North 
went out in connection 
with the decoration of 
Government House. It 
is understood that 
nothing definite was 
determined upon at 
the termination of 
his visit, and that 
y_7j, 2 final decision 
4 | regarding _ the 

y ' colour scheme in 
“Government 
House will be made 
during jhe ensuing 
cold weather at the time 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ 
visit to India. a 
The . policy of 2 
Government of India 
in respect of all furni- 
ture and_ decoration 
work is, we believe, to 
employ, so far as is 
possible and is com- 
patible with the archi- 
tect’s scheme, the ser- 
vices of Indian crafts- 
men. For instance, 
several fine models of 
pieces of furniture have 
been sent out to India 
to be copied there by 
Indians under expert 
supervision. It is hoped 
that this policy will 
result in a revival of 
several of the Indian 
arts and crafts which 
have for some time past 
been more or less stag- 
nant owing to a lack 
of patronage. It is felt 
that the results of good 
design and_ high-class 
workmanship have only 
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14. The east front of Government House. 


The three entrance carriage-ways and 


the three exits can be seen here. 


to be seen in order to be appreciated by the general 
Indian public. 

As is well known the general lay-out of the new capital 
area is on the lines of a garden city. The site is situated 
south of the old walled city of Delhi or, more properly, 
Shah Jehanabad. It is bounded on the west by the southern 
extension of the ridge, on the east by the River Jumna, 
whilst to the south there is indefinite room for extension. 
The general slope of the country is from the ridge to the 
river, a distance of about two and a-half miles, in which the 
total fall varies from 8o ft. to 100 ft. Before the commence- 
ment of the work the major portion of this area was under 
cultivation ; the soil, generally, is a good-class loam. The 
results of the gardening operations undertaken in the new 
city to da+g show the quality of the soil. If the future 
inhabitants in the new capital area pay as much attention 
to their gardens as many of the inhabitants have done 

,@uring the *period of construction the results should be a 
rgeous blaze of colour and a riot of bloom. 

The total mileage of the roads in the lay-out is about 110, 
the minimum road width being 76 ft. for the minor arteries, 
and as much as 150 ft. for the major arteries, whilst the 
metalled width on all the back service roads is 18 ft. The 
roads have been planted with trees, both permanent and 
temporary. The object of putting in the temporary trees 
is to afford some shade and protection to the roads and 


pathways whilst the permanent trees are reaching maturity. 
The time that will be occupied in the latter process is from 
thirty-five to fifty years, which is, in itself, evidence of the 
wisdom of the policy followed in this matter. 

The domestic water supply is a joint undertaking for the 
new capital area, the whole of the old city of Delhi, the civil 
lines, and the new cantonment. There is also an unfiltered 
water supply, which supplies water for irrigating the parks 
and gardens in the new city area as well as for the purpose 
of flushing the sewers and drains. The storm water is 
carried off in underground drains, which are fed by small 
open-side drains along the roads. The main run-off from 
the ridge, which reaches the very considerable volume of 
8,000 cub. ft. per second, is diverted along the foot of the 
ridge to the south of the lay-out, and falls into an old 
channel discharging into the River Jumna, not very far 
above the headworks of the Agra Canal at Okla. 

The sewage is disposed of by a water-borne system. It 
flows by gravity to the sewage farm at some distance south- 
east of the lay-out where it is pumped up and discharged 
onto the surface of the land and used for cultivation 
purposes. This system has been designed so that it is capable 
of disposing of not only the sewage of the new capital area 
but also that of the old city as soon as funds are available 
for the purpose. 


The lighting of the new city will be electric. For this 


15. Part of the main portico to Government House, leading to 


the Durbar Hall. 
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One column base is shown, 


16, Three carriage exits from the north court of 
Government House. 


17. The entrance to the stables of the Viceroy’s staff quarters. 


purpose, and also for the supply of power, a new power- 
station has been built on the banks of the river on the 
north-east margin of the lay-out, not very far from the 
Wellesley Bastion. 

The work on this great undertaking was commenced in 
April, 1913. During the war only so much of the work 
on the central building was carried out as was necessary 
to prevent actual monetary loss, whilst as regards the 
remainder of the scheme so much of the residential portion 
was executed as was useful for war purposes; with the 
result that in the autumn of 1918, when the war came to an 
end, the troops cantoned in the new city numbered six 
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18. A bird’s-eye view of the Viceroy’s staff quarters. 


battalions of infantry, a large convalescent depot, a supply 
and transport depot, and a number of departmental details, 
as well as a large body of clerks. During the latter part of 
the war the construction staff took over the execution of 
the military works, as weil as all civil works in the Delhi 
area, and carried out the werk on the new cantonment. 
The site of the latter is about two and a-half miles south-west 
of Government House, and lies on an open alluvial plain to 
the west of the southern extension of the ridge. 

The illustrations here published show only the works 
designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker. The 
project, however, comprises a large number of residential 


1g. The south front of Government House, as seen when 
looking towards the north-west. 


20. The Record Office in the Parkway. The building shown 
is a section of the complete design. 
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21. A part of the Sanchi Rail around the Great Place. 


and other buildings, such as_ school-houses, municipal 
stables, cow-byres, police-station, post offices, hospitals, 
and so forth, the residential quarters alone numbering 
upwards of 4,000 of all classes. The designing for the whole 
of the architectural work in connection with these buildings 
has been in the hands of the architectural section of the chief 
engineer’s staff, while Sir Edwin Lutyens acted as consultant 
during the time of his visits to India. It will be gathered that 
in order to accommodate the public and private buildings the 
area of the lay-out is considerable. It is, in fact, about 3,400 
acres in extent, or about nine and a-half times the size of 
Hyde Park. The ultimate cost will, we understand, be, in 
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23. A carriage entrance (Government House) looking north. 
$2 


22. A view, looking south between the guard houses in 
the Viceroy’s Court. 


round figures, a little under ten million sterling, at which 
price the work accomplished is, in our opinion, very cheap ; 
in fact, it has been stated by more than one visitor to the 
works during construction that they have never seen money 
more economically spent. We consider that the Govern- 
ment of India are deeply indebted to the principal architects 
and to their own technical staff and advisers for the result. 
It is to be hoped that the Government of India, the 
Assembly, and the Council of State, will notice the 
responsibility that rests on them of maintaining a sanitarily 
clean and beautiful town, which is properly co-ordinated 
as regards its buildings of all classes. 


24. One of the guard houses in the Viceroy’s Court, 


Filippo 


Juvarra. 


A Celebrated Italian Architect. 


II—His Theatres and His Patrons. 
By Edward Gordon Craig. 


VERYBODY is uncertain as 

to the date of Juvarra’s birth, 

four different dates being 

given. From a_ Spanish 
source, one gathers the date is 1673 ; 
from his most recent biographer, 1676 ; 
from the historian of scenography, 
Ferrari, 1684; and in my opinion it 
is 1685. And there are five or six 
authorities who seem to agree with 
me in this. 

Nearly all the important authorities 
are agreed as to the date of his death. 
Five give it as 1736, some giving 
the day as January 31, others as 
February 1. A few say he died in 
the year 1735. 

He died in Madrid. The Spaniards 
say he died for certain at sixty-three 
years of age. Sacchetti, his pupil, 
says he died at fifty-eight years of 
age, and Sacchetti was with him at 
Madrid. Olivero, in his book on the 
work of the architect Vittone, says 
he died at fifty-one years of age. 

Now, I am no historian, and I am = 7: 
positive I never shall be one. I need 
make no excuses for my pottering 
in historical matters of the theatre; 
for, if I may not produce plays or 
operas in Covent Garden because there are so many of 
my Russian and German friends, not speaking of the dear, 
good Italians who are taking up the subject, I must be 
allowed to continue seriously—as seriously as possible— 
to occupy myself with theatrical things. 

I could not possibly occupy myself with them quite as 
dryly as a historian ought to do. If I cannot bring things 
to life on the stage of Covent Garden for you, I will 
bring them to life on a stage of my own room, built to 
whatever measurements I like, and collaborating with all 
the delightful designs of my peers, collaborating with their 
more delightful, grand, good humour, serving their old 
dead persons, as though they lived and breathed, and in 
fact only responding to what 1s lively in the historical realms 
of the theatre, so as to get the best of you who are 
curmudgeons—I mean, of course, only those who are 
curmudgeons (and if I may fill in parentheses, there must 
be a mighty lot of them to prevent so many good things 
coming to you as all the artists of England would give 
you if only allowed to). 

You call that provocative ? 

Do you not call a denial of a man’s work for twenty years 
provocative ? Tit for tat—what you give, you get—vyou 


Filippo 


A plan of one of the two private theatres 
designed for Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni by Don 


Juvarra. The 
longitudinal section that go with this plan 
are reproduced in Figs. 8, 9, and Io. 


give an ear to the people who decry 
all that is English—all you get back 
is the echo of that cry. 

But we must get on—we really 
must hurry up—or the article on 
Juvarra will never reach those of you 
who are not provocative, and that is 
what I want. 

This question of the birth of Juvarra 
and of the death of Juvarra would, I 
suppose, run us into three or four 
pages if we were to go into it very 
thoroughly, and it is impossible to 
follow his movements year by year. 
Nobody seems to know them, and it 
is of no use my adding to the lack of 
knowledge and supplying erroneous 
statements which will take twenty 
years to get out of fashion. 

But one may say that Juvarra was 
born in Messina of an ancient but 
poor family, and that he was the son 
of Pietro Juvarra, who was a silver- 
smith, and whose second son, Fran- 
cesco, died in 1758 on September I, 
and that he assumed the ecclesiastical 
habit. Why? Do not search for a 
deep reason. It was in order to be 
exempt from some tax, or to be able 
to get a ticket for the north cheaper 
than he would have done otherwise—some trifling reason 
like that. 

Dismiss from your mind that he was a very correct 
person—dismiss also from your mind that there were subtle 
reasons for his taking the habit. 

He went away to Rome in the first years of the eighteenth 
century, about the year 1700. 

Having arrived in Rome, he seems to have had little tc 
do but to sketch. He sketched everything on all sizes o! 
paper. He was very fond of drawing coats of arms. He 
was put to draw them by some master, and probably the 
master was Carlo Fontana, the celebrated architect, for 11 
the first design of a book in the possession of the Marches 
di Lesegno is this piece of writing :— 

“Cav. Carlo Fontana, celebre architecto, mori in Romé 
1712 Cav. D. Filippo Juvarra sui discipli disegno pe 
memoria,’ which means :— 

“Cav. Carlo Fontana, celebrated architect, died in Rome 
1712. Cav. Don Filippo Juvarra, his pupil, designed thi 
in his memory.” 

The entry has a double interest—for Fontana built th 
first Teatro Tor di Nona (1660), and Milizia, Sturgis, Gwil 
and Hammitzsch all report him as dying in 1714. 
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He studies then under Fontana, who died in 1712. 

By 1707 he has already made hundreds of designs, some of 
which are in the collection at Torino. In the collection is a 
paper on which is written, dated July 9, “ Pensieri diversi 
per studio di architettura fatti da me D. Filippo Juvarra 
Julio 9, 1707. Roma.” 

In 1710 the opera “‘ Constantino Pio”’ is performed in 
Rome with scenes by Juvarra. The libretto is published, 
and in this “ book of the words” are thirteen engravings 
of the scenes designed by Juvarra if not engraved by him. 

Therefore he had 
advanced to very 
important matters by 
the age of twenty- 
five, or, shall we say, 
ten years after he 
had arrived in Rome. 

In 1711 the opera 
“Theodosia il Gio- 
vane’’ is performed | 
in Rome, also with 
scenes by Juvarra. | 
There is a libretto | 
which shows twelve 
of these scenes. 

iaea7i12 11 Ciro’ 
is performed in 
Rome, and a libretto 
of eight or more de- 
signs, showing the 
scenes, is published. + 

The curious thing | © 
is that there seems 
to be nothing defi- 
nitely stated as to 
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non che affabile, amante degli artisti e de’ letterati, della 
poesia e della musica.” 

So that the Cardinal is forty years of age if we fix 1707 
as the date when he started Juvarra on the building of a 
theatre, and Juvarra is twenty-two. 

By 1713 Juvarra is adding a new stage to the Teatro 
Capranica. This was in the Palazzo Capranica and looked 
on to the square of that name. In 1714 he was at work in 
Lucca and at Florence. In 1715 he is again in Rome. In 
1716 he is in Torino, where he settles, becoming Architect-in- 
Chief to the King of 
Sicily and building 
for him numbers of 
large churches, pa- 
laces, and the rest, 
and apparently con- 
cerning himself less 
and less with theatri- 
cal things, until the 
year 1719, when he 
goes to Portugal, re- 
turning to Torino 
and Rome, it seems, 
two or three times. 
In 1735 he is inSpain, 
where among other 
things he designed 
the Teatro della Cruz, 
and then died in 
1736. 

What theatre did 
he build in Rome ? 
Some theatre called 
the Teatro Ottoboni. 
Some believe it was 
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the theatre in which 
these three produc- 
tions were seen. 
It is all the more 
curious because the name of the theatre is seldom omitted 
in a libretto; but then cardinals were not always interested 
in taking the people of Rome into their confidence. 

About this time, it is said that he was employed by 
Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni (1667-1740) to construct a theatre 
for him, to build it, to fill it with architectural sceneries, to 
design him marionettes as performers because the popes 
in Rome never seem to have been perfectly certain as to 
whether they would or would not allow actors to perform, 
whether they would or would not go so far as to allow actresses 
to perform, or whether they would be rid of the lot and 
Substitute marionettes. Changes in this matter lent a 
variety to life, so the Cardinal for some unknown reason 
plumped for the marionettes, not, I believe, that he was 
passionately fond of marionettes, but I think that he 
passionately disliked to have his spectacles put off suddenly 
at the last moment through the whim of a performer. He 
liked to be sure of his entertainment at least to the same 
extent as an artist likes to be sure of his material. He was 
a youngish man at the time with a proclivity “alla vertu 
€ alle belle arti, talento vivo, spirito penetrante e sottile, 
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? Professor Zucker, in his recent Theaterdekoration des Barock (1925), 
for some unknown reason dates these “about 1750’ and _ places 
them at Torino. But they were printed in Rome and the scenes were 
for a Roman theatre. 


A longitudinal section of Cardinal Ottoboni’s private theatre in Rome. 
From a pen and-wash drawing by Filippo Juvarra, 


in the Palazzo Fiano, 
which was the palace 
of Cardinal Ottoboni 
and stands in the 
Corso near the church of San Lorenzo in Lucina. 

The building was bought for 30,000 scudi by the Peretti 
family, who gave it as a dowry to the church; then Maria 
Felice Peretti inherited it in 1656. She married a certain 
Bernardino Serello, who became the owner of the house. 
Ultimately the Ottoboni family bought it. 

We are told that on the ground floor of the palace stood for 
many years the Teatro Fiano, which no longer existed in 
1848, and this theatre was renowned for its spectacles and 
ballets and burattini and marionettes, which in the nine- 
teenth century boasted the figure of the Roman mask Cassan- 
dro. It may have been in this palace that Juvarra’s theatre 
was erected, but not on any ground floor, to judge from 
certain signs in the designs; there it seems to be upstairs 
(Figs. 2, 3, and 8). And my experience of small theatres 
in Italian palaces and villas is that they were not as a rule 
built on the ground floor but as high up as possible; that of 
Pratolino being on the top floor (vide The Mask, vol. 12, 
No. I), as also those at Parma and Colorno, at.Napoli and 
at Siena. 

In a palace, especially if you are a cardinal, you do not 
want to be continually pestered by the sight of marionettes 
coming out and going in, when you return home after having 


1 Figures 1 to 6 were printed in the last number of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW. 
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11. Asketchin sepiaink by F ilippo Juvarra for the fr ontispiece 
of the libretto to the opera “‘ Theodosia il Giovane,”’ engraved 
and published,with eleven otherdesigns in 1711, the date w hen 
the opera was given in Cardinal Ottoboni’s private theatre in 
Rome. The curtain and proscenium are here shown. 


solved some weighty problem at the Vatican. Another 
reason is that at the top of the house you very often find 
an empty place, a strong walled loft, to which you can add 
a cubit or two of stature, and make of it something very fine, 
whereas ground space is always ground space, be it in the 
fifteenth century or in the twentieth. The reasons against 
this theatre in the Palazzo Fiano being on the ground floor 
are many. But it is not proved that this theatre built by 
Juvarra was the Theatre Fiano. 

Sacchetti, the pupil of Juvarra, says that his master 
built the theatre im a sala of the Palazzo della Can- 
celleria, which palazzo was occupied by the Cardinal as 
Vice-Chancellor. 

The two plans which I have given you (Figs. 2 and 7) 
show that whatever place these two theatre designs were for, 
they were for the one and the same place. In one the archi- 
tect proposes to put the theatre facing north, and in the other 
he proposes facing it east. But in one of the two theatres 
(Figs. 7 and 8), you will see that he proposes to throw 
out the stage beyond the outer wall of the palace im order 
to lengthen it, and also to throw out the corridors at the back 
of the auditorium. 

Compare the two plans given here with the ground plan 
of the Cancelleria which can be found in the big work by 
Percier et Fontaine, Recueil des Palais, maisons et autres 
edifices modernes dessinés 4 Rome, 1798, Plate 75. 

Look at that part of the plate which is at the extreme top 
right corner. Compare these two plans by Juvarra (Figs. 2 
and 7) with the corner, and I think you will find they fit 
in nicely. Having done this you might glance at some 


12. A design in bigio by Filippo Juvarra 


for a scene in the opera “‘Theodosia il 

Giovane.”” The engraving made from this 

design is plate 5 in the libretto published 
ALT» 


recent photograph of the outside wall of this portion of the 
Cancelleria (the last two stories), which faces the Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, and note certain scars, and I am of the 
opinion that if you do not discover the old site of the Teatro 
by Juvarra then I am, what I always suspected, but a 
wishy-washy archeologist. 

It seems to me that it was in the theatre shown in Figure 7 
that these three operas of I710, 1711, 1712, “‘ Constantino 


Pio,” ‘“ Theodosia il Giovane’’ (Figs. 11 and 12), and 
“Tl Ciro”’ were performed, and this is what makes me 
think so. 


The proscenium opening guides me (Fig. 9). Its height 
equals one and a-half times its width (that is to say, 
it is twenty-six Roman palms wide by about thirty-four 
palms high), and the designs for all the scenes, one of 
which (Fig. 12) I give you here, not only the engraved 
designs but the drawings themselves, are just about those 
measurements. 

There was that other theatre, the Capranica, with which 
at that time Juvarra was occupying himself; but the width 
and height of its proscenium opening were equal—that is 
to say, forty palms. These designs were therefore not for 
the Capranica. I give you two other designs (Figs. 13 
and 14) and you can see that they are perfectly square. 
One shows the proscenium opening with five circles of boxes 
and one gallery indicated. 

Signor Lustig, in an interesting article on Juvarra in a 
recent number of the Emporium, says that the Teatro 
Capranica is now the Teatro Valle; but I think that this is 
not quite correct and may mislead any student of this 
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subject. The Teatro Valle once 
belonged to the family Capranica, 
but so far as I know it was not called 
after them. The theatre which car- 
ried their name is clearly marked 
in Nollis Plan of Rome, 1748, 
reproduced in The Mask, January, 
1925, and figures as No. 332 of the 
plan. The Teatro Valle, on the 
other hand, is marked 795 and is 
in another street. 

While we are looking at Nolli’s 
plan (the portion to which I refer 
having been reproduced in THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for Feb- 
ruary, 1925) it is not uninteresting 
to observe that the Palazzo della 
Cancelleria, wherein Juvarra’s pupil 
says that this master built the _ 
theatre, is very close indeed to the ;3. 
street in which Juvarra himself says 
he lodged. This street is marked 
644. The drawing from and of 
his balcony I have given you 
in the previous article. Here is something for someone 
in Rome to help us about. It should not be difficult, 
one thinks, to locate the precise room in which Juvarra 
lived. And then it would not be difficult to put up a 
little plaque over the door in memory of this strange 
architect but magnificent scenographer. But that is 
Rome’s concern. 

There was a third theatre for which Juvarra’s scenes could 
have been used, called the Teatro Tor di Nona, but the width 
of the proscenium opening of that playhouse was much 
greater than its height and he gives us no record about this 
theatre. 

There was yet a fourth playhouse for which Juvarra does 
seem to have been working, 
called “‘ The Theatre of the 
Queen of Poland.” 

The Oueen™ ole Poland 
came to Rome in 1699. She 
seems to have resembled 
the Queen Cristina of Swe- 
den in that she was fond 
of spectacle. It is amusing 
to find these two Queens 
trotting down to Rome, of 
all places, to enjoy a few 
theatricals. It was very 
charming of Pope Innocent 
XII to have gone to receive 
her, and he doubtless told 
her he would leave no stone -~ « & 
unturned to entertain her 
to the best of his ability. 

He provided a palace for 
her, which she seems to | 
have still possessed in 1709, | & 
the Palazzo de Torres alla | 
Trinita de’ Monti. 

From there she ‘“‘ fece 
fare la corsa di due palli ai 
putti_e agli asini,” and it 


A sketch in sepia by Filippo Juvarra giving the 
measurements and showing the outline ot the proscenium 
of the Teatro Capranicain Rome. The word ‘‘Piccionaia,”’ 
written at the top left-hand corner, means “ the pigeon 
loft,’ and was a common name for the gallery. 


14. A design in sepia and bigio by Filippo Juvarra for a scene in 

an opera. The writing on the design tells us it is for an opera 

given at the Teatro Capranica in Rome, and bears the date 
TWWENF UO, wy,” 
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was about the same year, 1709, 
that Juvarra was so busy with his 
Ottoboni theatre. 

This Palazzo de Torres. Isit the 
palazzo of the two towers which is 
known as the Palazzo Medici ? And 
was it in this palace that the theatre 
was erected for which Juvarra 
made so many designs? All is 
very obscure; but then that is 
because the Church did not trouble 
itself about illuminating outsiders 
as to its theatneal@ematters 
Records of most theatres in Italy 
are very precise aS/a =iulems=e 
the closing of the door upon so 
many of the Roman theatrical 
doings Royal and ecclesiastical is 
significant. 

A point worth noting is that the 
shape of the proscenium of the 
theatre of the Queen of Poland is 
the same shape as that of the 
Theatre Capranica—a square. As 
you see, I am not solving difficulties, but I am opening to 
those who love such tasks a path leading to a regular mine 
of them. Itis something to have put one and one together. 
I must leave others to put two and two. For the further 
study of the work of Juvarra the short list of books at the 
end of my article will be useful. 

And to help things on one step farther, let me add that I 
have discovered an authority who spells his name “‘Juivarra,”’ 
so that makes eight different spellings of this talented man’s 
name. 


Osservaziont Letterarie. By Scipione Maffei, Verona. 
(In this is a chapter on Juvarra.) 
The Lives of Celebrated Architects, Ancient and Modern. 
By Francesco Milizia. Trans- 
wo se. Farge SH 
OO Mee 


1737. 


lated by Mrs. Edward Cresy 
(printed for J. Taylor, Architec- 
tural Library, London). 1826. 

Der Moderne Theaterbau. 
By Dr. Ing. Martin Ham- 
mitzsch (Verlag von Ernst 
Wasmuth), Berlin. 1907. 

Gli Architetti, V Architettura 
e la Decorazone delle Ville 
Piemontest del XVIII Secolo. 
By Giovanni Chevalley, 
Lorine, —19r2: 

La Vita e V Arte di Filippo 
Juvarra Atti della Socteta 
Piemontese dt Archeologia e 
Belle Arti. ‘Fase25 7 Volog: 
By Leonida Masini. (Fratelli 
Bocca, Torino.) 1920. 

LeOperedi BernardoAntonio 
Vittone. By Eugenio Olivero, 
Torino. 1920. 

Die Theaterdekoration des 
Barock. By Paul Zucker, 
Berlin. 1926. 

An article in the Emporium 
(Arti Grafiche, Bergamo) for 
June, 1926. By Renzo Lustig. 
1926. 

Besides these, Nolli’s Pianta 
dt Roma, 1748 (The Mask, 
January, 1925), is valuable. 


The New Ofhces & Showrooms of the Gas 


Light & Coke Company, Kensington. 
Designed by H. Austen Hall. 


(Whinney, Son & Austen Hall.) 


By Henry M. Fletcher. 


AS it dissatis- 

faction or the 

end of a lease 

that shifted 
the Kensington Branch of 
the Gas Light and Coke 
Company from High Street 
to Church Street ? If the 
former, they did well to 
be dissatisfied; if the 
latter, the lease did well 
to run out. No written 
account of Mr. Austen 
Hall’s building can make 
so telling a tribute to his 
design as the photographs 
of the two buildings. It is 
surely a hopeful sign that 
great business firms are 
coming to see the uses of 
dignity, straightforward- 
ness, and clean simplicity 
in the buildings that house 
them. 

Mr. Austen Hall is of 
the school which bases its 
work upon reverence for 
the past, preferring to 
“carry on tradition and 
adopt it to the uses of 
the present, rather than 
to hack out new paths 
through the jungle ; but to 
admit this is by no means to disparage his work. If all 
were pioneers, no tradition would ever be formed, and 
without some sort of continuity there is no getting any- 
where. Architecture, as we have often been told, is a 
matter of style, not of styles. There is room for every 
variety of work that is good in its kind; and, after all, 
environment counts, and what is in place by London 
Bridge might be jarringly discordant in the precincts of 
Kensington, Palace and Holland House. 

In a modern business building one of the hardest things 
for a designer to achieve is unity. On the ground floor, where 
the god of commerce is worshipped, and likes you to know it, 
there will be huge windows, lofty in order to light the show- 
Tooms as far back as possible, and wide for the display of 
goods close to the street. The scale is that of a public 
building, almost of a temple. Above, where the attend- 
ants drop their priestly functions, relapse into human 


THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
Walter Tapper, A.R.A., Architect. 


beings and occupy them- 
selves mainly with read- 
ing, writing, and arith- 
metic, the superhuman 
height of rooms would be 
wasteful and windows of 
superhuman size uncom- 
fortable. The difficulty 
is to prevent the building 
from being cut horizon- 
tally into two unrelated 
parts, and in every modern 
town we see again and 
again that, even where 
there has been an attempt 
to surmount it, it has 
proved insurmountable. 
Mr. Austen Hall’s solution 
is successful. He has kept 
the sense of scale through- 
out by carrying the scale 
of his ground-story voids 
into the solids of his upper 
floors. The proportions 
of the ground-floor piers 
must have been very care- 
fully adjusted to give 
apparent support for this 
weight of wall without 
encroaching unduly upon 
the great windows. May 
it be suggested that a 
bolder and more continu- 
ously level plinth, especially on the slope of the hill, would 
have made assurance doubly sure ? But you never can tell, 
and the god of commerce may have put his foot upon it. 

The interior has been worked out in collaboration with 
Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., and is a model of open and 
cleanly planning. The floor of the great entrance hall is 
unobstructed, and the feeling of space is increased by the 
placing of the cashier's department in a recess. The 
principal showroom is on the first floor, and is planned in 
bays for the unconfused display of different classes of wares, 
and with ample corridors for circulation. The colouring 
is mostly grey and white, with a floor of buff travertine in 
the great hall, a cool, clean scheme—clean as befits a cleanly 
fuel, and cool to enhance by contrast the warmth of the 
fires. The company and its architects have struck another 
blow for smoke abatement and health, and driven another 
nail into the choke-fiend’s coffin. 
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PLANS OF THE GROUND AND SECOND FLOORS. 


EER GAS PEGE ice GCOKk COMPANY, 


Plate V. December 1926. 
FROM CHURCH STREET: 


H. Austen Hall, Architect. 
(Whinney, Son & Austen Hall.) 
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TEES MAINS ELE VATION LO CHURCH STREET: 


The lower floor contains showrooms and offices, with large windows in bronze frames. The upper part is used for model rooms, etc., and shows gas 
apparatus in a more intimate manner. The sash windows express this, and conform to traditional work in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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THE PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 


A feature is made of the external gas lamps, which express the purpose of the building, 
i.e. the manufacture and distribution of gas for all purposes. 
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Langdon Manor, Dorset. 


Remodelled by Ernest Newton, R.A., & Sons. 


an old 
on the 


This was 
tarm-house 
high ground inland 
trom Beaminster in 
Dorset. A range of 
building, built of 
rubble and roofed 
with slate, enclosed 
a quadrangular yard, 
and to this had been 
added, probably about 


the time 07 ne 
Napoleonic Wars, a 
neat stuccoed block, 


of two stories and an 


LOOKING TOWARDS 


attic, with a_ central 
hall, passage, and 
vooms on each side. 


This addition gave on 
to a turfed terrace, com- 
manding a fine view, 
but in plan tt had made 
a muddle of the statr- 
cases, and the inner 
parts of the house 
generally, as the sur- 
vey shows. The prob- 
lem was to 1mprove the 
plan, and make the 
best use of the terrace. 


THE FRONT DOOR. 


LANGDON MANOR FARM 4 BEAMINSTER . 


SURVEY OF EXISTING BUILDINGS 
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A PLAN OF 


THE ORIGINAL 


BUILDINGS. 


THE SOUTH-WEST FRONT BEFORE ALTERATION. 


LANGDON MANOR, DORSET. 


The solution adopted was to clear out the inner part of the 
house, with its confusion of staircases and odd rooms, and 
build a new staircase, lit by a square cupola in the roof ; to 
make one large garden-room of the wing giving on to the 
terrace ; and arrange a new front door and hall in the middle 
of the long south-east side. At the same time the low walls 
bounding the terrace were brought round and joined on to 
the house, with an arch in one and an arched seat in the 
other. The purpose of this was to make a closer connection 
between house and garden. On the long axis of the terrace 
a gateway was cut in the wall of the walled garden, giving 
a vista of turf and cottage flowers. 


THE SOUTH-WEST FRONT AFTER ALTERATION. 


LANGDON MANOR, DORSET. Nod 
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A PLAN OF THE REMODELLED: BUILDINGS: 
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THE SOUTH-EAST 
FRONT 


The general ex- 
ternal character of 
the buildings has 
been very little 
altered. The long 
south-east front has 
a few more windows, 
and a_ buttress on 
each side of _ the 
new arched entrance 
marks the position 
of the old walls of 


MEU KOWEIs! Wess, 
ARCH 


BEFORE 
ALTERATION. 


the chicken-house. 
The south-west block 
has been cleaned 
and painted, and 
the won veranda 
taken away. Shrubs 
and undergrowth 
have been cleared 
so. that turf and 
flowers now come 
up to the house 
walls. 


TOWARDS THE 
SUNSHINE. 


THE SOUTH-EAST FRONT AFTER ALTERATION. 


THE GREAT 


Within, the long 
garden-room has a 
simple fireplace at 
each end, and the 
old front door has 
been replaced by a 
glazed garden door. 
In the little dining- 
room, recesses on 
each side of _ the 
fireplace have been 
made into china 
cupboards, with 
glass shelves lit from 


THE NEW 


LANGDON MANOR, DORSET. 


prenecncntst fete AIR IORI LRT | 


THE DINING-ROOM. 


ROOM. 


above. In the one 
1s blue china; in 
the other gold ware 
from Japan. 

Two bathrooms 
and a_ linen-room 
have been arranged 
in the roof, and the 
necessary dormers 
put at the backs so 
as not to disturb 
the simplicity of 
the roof when seen 
from the west. 


OAK STAIRCASE. 
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Selected Examples of Architecture. 


In Continuation of “ The Practical Exemplar of Architecture.” 
A Survey of Seventeenth- and Fighteenth-Century English Domestic Architecture. 


Vine House, Kingston. 
By Tunstall Small & Christopher Woodbridge. 
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THE ENTRANCE GATEWAY. 


+ Exterior views of this house, with measured drawings, were published in the November issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
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VINE HOUSE, KINGSTON. 
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Talliss London Street Views. 
XX XII-—-King William Street. 


NEW LONDON BRIDGE 


NEW LONDON BRIDGE. 


HIS was the first of the elevations issued by Tallis, 
and it appeared in 1838. Its general appearance is 
similar in practically all respects, except one, to 
those that followed. The one difference is that here 
the numbers of the shops and houses are placed on 
their doors, whereas in the remainder they appear, much more 
clearly, above each place indicated. Beginning at St. Swithin’s 
Lane the thoroughfare extends to the foot of London Bridge; 
to follow it, it is necessary to commence at the right-hand corner 
of the top set of elevations, and then, in order to keep on the 
west side before crossing the road, to reverse the plan and again 
proceed from the right hand of what will now be the top row. 

King William Street is a relatively modern thoroughfare, 
dating, indeed, but from the earlier years of the last century, 
as the architectural features of its buildings will indicate. Passing 
Sherborne, or as Stow calls it, Share-borne or South-borne, Lane, 
we come to the elaborate facade of the premises occupied by 
Ridgeway, Sidney & Co., tea importers, two doors from which 
is Abchurch Lane, in which the church of St. Mary, which was 
designed by Wren and ornamented by Grinling Gibbons and 
Thornhill, can be seen. At the north corner of the lane is the 
Standard of England Life Assurance offices, which reminds one 
that this then new street was largely affected by insurance offices. 
By the way, too, it will be noticed that the alinement and 
architecture of the buildings, from St. Swithin’s Lane to Cannon 
Street, are on a symmetrical plan, Nos. 16 and 17 being similar 
in character to Nos. 4 and 5, and so on. Nicholas Lane, which 
we have just passed, takes its name from the church of 
St. Nicholas Acon, which was destroyed in the Great Fire and 
not rebuilt; and Cannon Street, to which we now come, was 
known originally as Candlewick Street. It was only in 1853-4 
that it was widened and made the important thoroughfare it 
now is. 

Reversing the plan we find ourselves at Crooked Lane, ‘‘so 
called,” Stow writes, “of the crooked windings thereof.’’ In 
1303 it is found referred to as Venella Torta, but as La Crokede- 
lane seven years later. Farther on is Arthur Street West, which 
took its name from the Christian one of the Duke of Wellington. 
As we proceed we come to Upper Thames Street, running at a 
lower level, and gained by steps whose opening is shown under 
the corner house; and at its farther side, to Fishmongers’ Hall. 
This semi-classical building had only been erected from the 
designs of Henry Roberts in 1831-3. It occupies a site near 
the earlier hall built, after the Great Fire, by Edward Jarman. 
The still earlier structure had once been the residence of Lord 
Fanhope, but had been from time to time altered and enlarged 
to suit the company’s convenience. It was in Jarman’s edifice 
that Hogarth places a scene (Plate 8) of his ‘Industry and 
Idleness”’ series. 


We can conveniently retrace our steps by crossing the road 
and thus finding ourselves at Adelaide Place, whose houses here 
shown have all recently disappeared in favour of the vast 
Adelaide House which has arisen on their site, and has, inciden- 
tally, practically blotted out the tower of St. Magnus from 
London Bridge. The church can be seen in Lower Thames 
Street (reached by steps under No. 38 King William Street) ; 
it was one of those destroyed in the Great Fire, and was rebuilt 
by Wren in 1676, although the tower and spire were not added 
tii] r705. Miles Coverdale was once rector here, and in the 
fabric is a modern memorial tablet to him. 

The block of buildings intervening between Lower Thames 
Street and Arthur Street East does not call for any special notice ; 
but in the latter thoroughfare we see the Monument erected to 
commemorate the Great Fire, and designed by Wren, the relief 
on the base being carved by Caius Gabriel Cibber. The structure 
took six years to set up, and was completed, at a cost of nearly 
£14,000, in 1677. Tallis, as we see, is careful to indicate that its 
height is 202 feet; and it may be added that it stands close to the 
house, in Pudding Lane, where the fire originated. The Roman 
Catholics were credited with being the authors of that catastrophe, 
and the inscription on the pediment states as much, a fact which 
drew from Pope (himself of that form of religion) the two lines : 

Where London’s column, pointing at the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts the head and lies. 

At the end of this section of the thoroughfare we see Grace- 
church Street branching off, and we have again to reverse the 
plan in order to continue along King William Street until we 
come to St. Clement’s Lane, between Nos. 72 and 73, with the 
church from which it takes its name. In this lane the bank of 
which Rogers, the poet, was a partner had its offices at No. 29. 
The church was another of those rebuilt by Wren, in this case 
in 1686. It is said that the parishioners were so pleased with 
the great architect’s work that, in addition to his fees, they 
made him a present of a hogshead of wine, which then cost 
£4 2s. Pearson was once rector here, and here preached his 
famous sermons on “The Creed.” 

Passing Nicholas Lane, whose continuation across the street 
we have already seen, we come to the noticeable facade of the 
London Life Association’s premises (No. 81) (there is another 
insurance office next door at No. 82), and then to the continua- 
tion, also from the opposite side of the thoroughfare, of Abchurch 
Lane, out of which runs the little Nicholas Passage, which Tallis 
has been at pains to indicate. Beyond this, the larger and 
central portion of the next block is occupied by the Minerva Life 
Assurance Company’s headquarters, and at the end we catch a 
glimpse of the east end of St. Mary Woolnoth, at the corner of 
Lombard Street, which Hawksmoor designed in 1716. To-day, 
the Bank Station of the City and South London Railway is 
situated below the fabric. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Exhibitions. 


THE GOUPIL GALLERY SALON, 5 Regent Street, Waterloo 
Place, S.W.—The Autumn Salon, held at the Goupil Gallery, 
contained nearly 500 works, and the exhibitors numbered 261. 
So it will not be possible to notice the exhibits individually, 
and as the average merit was a high one, nothing stood out 
pre-eminently. 

One was a little disappointed that there were so few works from 
France, these being usually a feature of this exhibition: most of 
those shown were merely average examples by artists whose 
reputations were made many years ago. There was a very early 
Sisley, and a Lebourg, and some small Le Sidaners. Among the 
moderns were unimportant examples of Vlaminck, Asselin, and 
Lebasque. 

On the whole the exhibition this year was conservative in charac- 
ter; or is it that many artists have receded from modernity ° 
British artists have, with few exceptions, never really been 
modern, and when they have, it has been more in appearance 
than actuality. The Englishman is inclined, after a preliminary 
adventure into modernity, to go back to work done somewhat 
after the fashion of the Norwich school, adding something of the 
freedom he has gained from the experience. 

This is not meant to be a reflection upon British artists; it is 
in their character to demand craftsmanship of a high order, and 
they do not care for things that appear to them to be ragged or 
lacking in hard work. A great deal of the British work can always 
be admired and enjoyed for its craftsmanship, and certainly the 
standard of art in England has improved immensely during 
the last ten years or so, the average being now so high that 
exceptional examples are less conspicuous. 

There was a large variety of styles in this show, every possible 
school being represented in some degree, which was probably 
the idea at the back of the exhibition. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 
5a Pall Mall East, S.W.—The winter exhibition of this society 
was pleasantly soothing in its old-world atmosphere of ivy- 
covered cottages, castles, and spacious parks. No competitive 
feeling stirs in these scenes; no art interest disturbs the calm 
evenings at the cottage doors or the languishers on the gates. 

There are no growing-pains apparent in these works, but I 
would be the last to deny the faithful industry put into them; 
they are beautifully worked-out. The exact quality of discolora- 
tion produced by centuries of wind and rain upon the cottage 
walls has been most carefully observed and appreciated; one 
could in fancy rub the fingers over the flaking plaster. Wonderful ! 

Having paid our tribute to these works, let us turn to others 
which will be more nearly what we are looking for. I think we 
can pass by Mr. Rushbury’s drawings, for we are already familiar 
with his brilliant powers as a draughtsman, and as his works 
this year are very similar to those seen in other years, there is 
nothing to add to the appreciations already bestowed. 

I have on another occasion spoken of the clean, aloof, and 
spiritual qualities of Mr. Charles Gere’s works. These qualities 
are present in his “The Fountain at Luz” (134), and “Early 
Morning by a Lake”’ (166). In the former there is great beauty 
in the quiet, clean colour; it is logically spaced and designed, 
making a perfectly balanced little picture. The latter is composed 
of white bullocks placed in front of a blue sheet of water; the 
bullocks make an interesting break against the blue lake, and are 
drawn in a large and comprehensive manner, more for the sake 
of their shapes than for any reason of the fact that they are 
bullocks ; thus it is the pattern that they make which first strikes 
the observer. 

Mr. S. Curnew Vosper also shows some attractive works. His 
“The Church in the Wood” (117) is a little painting done in a 
minutely stippled manner, yet the effect is simple and broad in 
its definition of forms. 

In addition to Mr. R. Anning Bell, who always has 
something to say expressive of individual feeling, Mr. Cayley 
Robinson, Mr. David Muirhead, Mr. Francis Dodd, and Mr. A. S. 
Hatrick are also represented in the exhibition. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF OIL PAINTERS, 195 Piccadilly, W. 
—There are many pictures here which will please those who care 
for Christmas annual supplements. One had hoped that this kind 
of thing was past and done with, and in consequence one found 
it rather distressing to see such a large and flourishing crop. 

The kind of work which the patrons of the R.O.I. admire must 
keep them in a compartment of their own: I mean that those 
who care for the representative work to be found here are not 
likely to develop into supporters of art as ““we moderns” see it ; 
at least, a complete change of front would be necessary to do that. 

However, approximations towards this rather biased point of 
view were to be seen here, although they looked rather forlorn 
and put out of countenance by their surroundings. 

Decidedly the most dignified and intelligently painted picture 
in the exhibition was Mr. Osmund Pitman’s “Head of Loch 
Lomond: Evening” (248). This picture, which has something 
of the poise of a I). Y. Cameron, is blocked in in simple masses, 
and is direct and fresh in treatment. 

Other paintings worth looking at were Mr. Stephani Fisher’s 
“Head of Girl” (382), a good, straightforward piece of work; 
Mr. Stephen Spurrier’s “Tom Wodge”’ (44), a freely executed 
painter-like portrait of a boy; “High Street, Dedham” (174), 
by Mr. John Simmons, painted capably in the English tradi- 
tional manner; “Other People’s Windows”’ (366), by Miss Edith 
Hughes, a row of houses through the windows of which can be 
seen the various happenings in the rooms ; “‘ Snow at Montreuil” 
(332), by Mr. W. Crampton Core, and “Old London Houses”’ 
(342), by Mrs. Clare B. Lancaster. Mr. Revel’s picture, “Noon” 
(93), might quite as appropriately have been called “ Midnight.”’ 


ROOMS OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS, 9 Conduit Street, W.—Miss Mary Adshead’s mural 
paintings for the complete decoration of a dining-room for 
Professor C. H. Reilly, were of unusual interest. These paintings 
are carried out with the understanding of the requirements of 
decoration: that is to say, the artist keeps her works well 
within defined planes, and her colour restricted to a definite 
key. She draws well in a Slade School kind of way, and has 
some of the mannerisms associated with the students of that 
school, with a little bit of Botticelli added. 

The landscapes are obviously of the tropics, but the “unities’ 
have not been very well kept in regard to the various scenes 
enacted there. The elephant, the hunter, the tiger, and the 
monkey are all in keeping; the Botticelli-like figures and some 
other details are not. 

When Nicholas Nickleby asked Mr. Curdle—who had coun- 
selled strict observance of the unities in the drama—what he 
considered the unities to be, Mr. Curdle told him. 

“The unities, sir,” he said, “are a completeness, a kind of 
universal dovetailedness with regard to place and time—a sort 
of general oneness, if I may be allowed to use so strong an 
expression.” 


THE GIEVES GALLERY, 22 Old Bond Street, W.—In this 
gallery there was an exhibition of the works of Mr. Gausden. 
On the whole this artist has improved since his last exhibition, 
but his approach to Nature is still somewhat hard and mechanical. 

He is not yet able to clearly express himself by the impressions 
he receives from Nature; just at present he is too nearly repre- 
sentational to be free, and yet not enough to satisfy the criticism 
which always results from direct comparisons. 

Some of his pencil drawings show more feeling ; they are done 
sensitively, and the slight touches of colour just sufficiently 
enhance their attraction. 


THE ALPINE CLUB GALLERY, Mill Street, W.—Because Mr. 
H. H. Newton is not affected with “isms” of any sort, this 
exhibition of his, held at the above gallery, was one of the 
most restful I have visited. 

One feels that because he loves Nature he desires to paint, 
and that his idea is to get something of this love into his work 
so that all may share it. RAYMOND McINTYRE. 
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What the Building Said. 
WAN = a ee Park. 


HE sun was shining and the Albert 
Memorial glittered in the sun. The 
marble, the mosaics, the gilt, all 
combined to give the effect of a 
certain opulent splendour. “‘ Good 
morning, Albert Memorial,” I said, “ I have 
never seen you looking so resplendent. What 
a pleasure and pride it must be to you after 
all these years to retain your pristine 
freshness and beauty.” 

“Oh! please don’t pay me compliments,” 
replied the Albert Memorial, “ because I 
cannot help feeling that they are insincere. 
You are only saying these things in order to 
be polite. I know perfectly well that many 
people laugh at me and affirm that only the 
uneducated can admire me, yet there is one 
particular in which I may claim to be superior 
to my critics. I, at least, can define the 
exact nature of the maladies from which I 
suffer, whilst not one of my detractors, 
as far as I am aware, has yet advanced 
a single intelligent reason why he should 
regard me with such an air of insolent 
superiority.” 

“ Pray do not regard me among the number 
of your detractors,” I said. “‘ If, however, in 
a mocd of self criticism you desire to analyse 
what you yourself conceive to be defects in 
your constitution I shall, of course, listen to 
you most respectfully, but I cannot promise 
to uphold you in this self-depreciation.”’ 

“Well, in the first place,” proceeded the 
Albert Memorial, 

“ Surely not,” I said. 


r- 


“Oh, yes, yes, I tell you it is ; it is no use you trying to flatter 
me,’’ replied the Albert Memorial. “ Can’t you see that my steeple 
You look at it from a little distance away, 
and it seems to be covered with meaningless encrustations, with 
the result that the steeple looks almost as if it were made of 
cork or the bark of a tree, so careless and jagged is its profile. 


is utterly shapeless ? 


It is only when you come close up to it 
that you realize that these rough edges 
which at first offended you are nothing 
less than statues which, though laboriously 
executed, altogether fail at that height to 
have any value whatsoever as sculpture. 
This is not architecture but bric-a-brac.”’ 

“ But I can assure you,’’ I said, “‘ that it is 
very much admired.” 

“Well, it ought not to be,”’ retorted the 
Albert Memorial rather testily. ““And please 
allow me to point out to you that not only 
is the steeple itself devoid of definition but 
it grows out of the substructure in a 
slovenly manner, just sliding into the planes 
of the roof without any ceremony whatso- 
ever. This roof is formally complete without 
the steeple which is imposed upon it as if 
it were an afterthought. And then, what 
annoys me more than anything else in the 
world are my four baby steeples. Here 
again my creators have bungled badly, for 
these architectural ornaments, although at 
first sight they seem to have some formal 
relation to the groups of pillars at each 
corner beneath them, are associated with 
this columnar base far too loosely, because 


“my outline is perfectly atrocious.”’ 


By A. Vrystan Edwards. 


“Well, in the first place,’ proceeded the 

Albert Memorial, “my outline is perfectly 

atyocious ”’ . “Can't you see that my 
steeple is utterly shapeless? .. .” 


“|. . do look at my dear little baby elephant... . 

The childven love it, especially the back view 

where it looks as if it weve engaged im the happy 
pastime of ‘ Hunt the Slipper.’”’ 
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between these little steeples and the columns 
there is interposed the roof, and this roof 
utterly ignores their existence. Pick the 
steeples off, and the roof reveals not a scar, 
which shows that these steeples resemble 


_ the central one in that they have no organic 


relation to the rest of my design. Then look 
at my base.” 

“No, no!” I protested, “ you are alto- 
gether too modest. I really cannot allow 
you to continue in this strain. After all, 
although the tendency to self-depreciation 
is an amiable trait it may be carried too far.” 

“But I simply must tell you about my 
base,’ pleaded the Albert Memorial, “ and 
I implore you not to interrupt me any more. 
I feel that I have a legitimate grievance 
against my creators in that they have set me 
so uncomfortably upon my feet. Here I am 
in Kensington Gardens, and perhaps destined 
to remain here until the crack of doom, and 
yet it was not considered necessary to 
arrange that my four feet should rest upon 
the ground with any show of dignity and 
comfort. Was it nght, I ask you, that 
the long sculptural frieze which surrounds 
my base should pay so little regard to the 
four clusters of columns immediately above 
them? Obviously the pedestal, instead of 
disdainfully sweeping past the columns, as 
it now does, should have taken account of 
their position by displaying a projection 
or some other mark immediately beneath 


them. As it is, I am just like a man who is made to feel an 
intruder when wearing his own _ boots. 
course, | know what you are going to say,” the Albert Memorial 
hastened to add, seeing that I was on the point of expostulating 
again, “I have nothing at all against the frieze itself.” 

“JT should think not, indeed,” I said, quite delighted to 
find that the illustrious monument had at last found something 
in itself which it could contemplate with satisfaction. “TI 


Oh! of course, of 


think your frieze is absolutely superb. Just 
think of the number of inquisitive mortals 
who have thronged around it in order to 
see inscribed the names of the great ones 
in literature, art, and science, and to find 
such excellent sculptural representations of 
these worthies.” 

“ Yes,’’ said the Albert Memorial, “‘ and, 
moreover, the figures in the groups at the 
corners above the frieze are by no means to 
be sniffed at. May I whisper in your ear ?” 

“ Certainly,” I said. 

“These groups are so much better than 
anything our modern sculptors can do to- 
day. But before you go, do look at my 
dear little baby elephant on the south- 
east corner of my platform. Isn't it a 
skittish little thing? The children love 
it, especially the back view where it looks 
as if it were engaged in the happy pastime 
of “Hunt the Slipper.’ But what they 
don’t like is that horrid old man who 
prevents them riding on its back them- 
selves.”” 

‘““T quite agree with you,” I said; “the 
elephant is a charming little creature; 
but may I ask you one question? I have 
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just been looking at your mosaics 
with great curiosity, and perhaps 
you can tell me 

“ Exactly what is wrong with my 
mosaics,” said the Albert Memorial, 
entirely misinterpreting the intention 
of my query. “Of course I can. In 
the first place——”’ 

“No,.no,”’ I said, “I simply will not 
have it. Icannot allow you to disparage 
yourself any more, and if that is your 
present mood I must leave you.”’ 

So I hastened away. On coming 
across one of the park-keepers I said: 
Can you direct me to——?” But 
before I could finish my _ sentence 
there spread over his face a broad 
grin and he said: “You cross the 
bridge, turn to the right by the 
Serpentine, and you will see some 
iron railings, and just behind them 
you will find her.”’ 

“ Find whom ?”’ I asked. 

“Why, Rima, of course. 

“ Rima,” it was a magic word ! 


I walked along in the direction he indicated and in due 


course I arrived in front of the Bird 
Sanctuary, presided over by the cele- 
brated Jady. ‘“‘How do you do, 
Rima? I said. “Go away,” screamed 
Rima, “you like the Albert Memorial, 
I can see it in your face.” 

“ But how fiendishly clever of you,” 
I said, ““to have realized at once that 
I like the Albert Memorial. But may 
I ask why my opinions upon this 
particular subject should concern 
you ?”’ 

“ The reason is that I can always 
silence my critics by telling them 
that they belong to the misguided 
folk who like the Albert Memorial, 
and as I thought that you possibly 
might be hostile to me, I thought it 
best to get my blow in first.” 

“What, then, may I ask, is your 


precise objection to the admirers of the Albert Memorial ?”’ 

“IT wish you wouldn’t put me such very simple questions,”’ 
“T dislike these people because they worship the 
pretty-pretty, and one of my functions in life is to be a continual 


said Rima. 


protest against the pretty-pretty.”’ 

» Oh, I see,” I replied. ‘Rather than 
be mistaken for the pretty-pretty you have 
made yourself extremely ugly. But I 
suppose that, like certain religious enthu- 
Slasts, you make up for your aversion to 
beauty by being a perfect paragon of 
virtue. It is morality with a big M that 
you stand for; I can see that at a glance.” 

“Don’t you dare to confuse me with 
those people,” Rima replied with emphasis. 
“IT am something quite modern. And 
don’t imagine either that I am opposed to 
beauty and morality. What I represent is 
a higher beauty, a higher morality.”” And 
here Rima gave a little chuckle, a short 
laugh in high falsetto, but she quickly put 
a check to her mirth. I must confess that 
I was somewhat alarmed at this symptom, 
but, as she immediately afterwards resumed 
the conversation quite normally, I did not 
let the incident create too great an impres- 
sion upon me. I could not help noticing, 
however, a certain peculiarity about Rima, 
namely, that she had an abnormally small 
back to her head. But while these thoughts 
were flashing through my mind Rima 


Are you not looking for Rima ?”’ 


. and there remained Rima in an ecstasy of savage 
jov, and she laughed and laughed again 


no back to her head, Rima was mad. 


. Rima had 


What the Building Said. 


proceeded: “Now, please move out 
of the way. I must get on with the 
work for which I’m paid. How can 
you expect the little dicky-birds to 
come to the Sanctuary when you are 
standing here ?”’ 

This seemed such an exceedingly 
reasonable request that I could not 
forbear to do as I was bidden, and I 
must say that at the contemplation 
of Rima’s fidelity to duty and tender 
solicitude for the welfare of the 
“dicky-birds,”’ as she called them, my 
respect for her rapidly developed into 


affection. I felt, however, that I could 
not deny myself the pleasure of 
watching Rima perform the task 


allotted to her. Standing a little dis- 
tance away I noticed that Rima was 
cooing softly to the birds, saying: 
“Come along, my little dears, come 
along to your Rima. Come and drink 
in the nice pool. That’s right, dear 


little sparrows, dear robin redbreasts, come along.” 


And, indeed, they came along in large numbers and dipped 


which characterizes the 


Rima herself. 


W formation 


. I arrived in front of the Bird 


Sanctuary, presided over by _ the 
celebvated lady. ‘‘How do you do, 
Rima?” I said. 
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. the pattern of its bodv and claws seemed to resemble that 
peculiar : 


figure 


their little beaks in the water and drank their fill, and then they 


flew twittering to Rima herself as if they 
wished to offer their personal thanks for 
the entertainment provided for them. 
I was meditating upon this touching 
sight when my ears were rent by a loud 
peal of maniacal laughter. In a trice 
the birds had flown, and there remained 
Rima in an ecstasy of savage joy, and 
she laughed and laughed again. “Ha, 
ha, ha,” she cried, ‘“‘isn’t that funny ?”’ 

“What is the joke?” I ventured 
to ask. 

“Don’t you know ?”’ shrieked Rima. 
“T have poisoned the water,” and again 
she burst forth into wild _ hilarity. 
Rima had no back to her head, Rima 
was mad. But how awful! Was it 
really possible that a statue could 
of have poisoned the water, and that the 

little birds that had recently drank at 


Rima’s invitation were, perhaps, at the present moment either 
already dead or suffering from agonies of intestinal constriction ? 
The idea seemed altogether too absurd. 
pathway, having entirely rid my mind of the preposterous illusion 


I walked along the 


which for a time had taken hold of it. And 
then a few minutes afterwards my glance 
fell upon a small dark object lying on 
the grass by the side of the pathway. 
It was a dead bird. The poor thing was 
lying on its back and its little mouth was 
open as if it had imagined that by widen- 
ing this orifice to its maximum extent the 
mortal ailment from which it suffered 
could have been dispelled. But what struck 
me as most remarkable about the bird 
was this—the pattern of its body and 
claws seemed to resemble that peculiar W 
formation which characterizes the figure 
of Rima herself. Just as I was pondering 
over the meaning of this horrible coinci- 
dence I was interrupted by a couple of 
farmers who, when their eyes alighted 
upon the dead bird, did not attempt to 
disguise their pleasure at the sight of it. 
“Thank heaven for that,” one of them said 
to the other. ‘‘ This is one of the little 
beggars that eat up all our crops. These 
birds are nothing but pests. And what a 
beastly little thing it looks,’’ he added, 
prodding it with his stick. 

“Well done, Rima!” I said to myself. 
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The wood used was silver spruce, which was left the natural colour and wax-polished. 
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A WORKING DRAWING. 
By Darcy Braddell and Humphry Deane. 
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E have seen in the work 

of some modern French 

craftsmen a bold and suc- 

cessful effort to disregard 

tradition, and to design all 
manner of furniture as if their country 
had no history and they themselves 
were of unknown nationality. The re- 
sult is so startling that I, for one, often 
fail to grasp the purpose of a piece. 
I am rather puzzled about the con- 
struction in many cases, and frequently 
quite at a loss to comprehend the de- 
signer’s motif. Those who feel similarly 
about design, who demand and welcome 
something fresh, yet do not wish to be 
rudely shocked, will, I think, regard 
with pleasure the present-day efforts of 
our own leading chair designers, from 
whose work this article is illustrated. 
We are here concerned with framed 
chairs, all of them exercises in mortise 
and tenon joinery, which, ever since 
chairs were framed at all, has remained 
the best and soundest method of form- 
ing the joints; yet the cheaper furniture 


trade of to-day adopts dowelling as a substitute not only for chairs 
but for tables, in the absurd effort to cut prices, which of course 
can only be done at the expense of quality. Now, quality varied 


quite a lot in the old 
work, but the craftsmen 
were never so foolish as 
to debase the essential 
factors of good con- 
struction. And for that 
reason many a plain old 
oak table or chair is 
still sound in limb after 
two or three centuries 
of hard usage, whereas 
many unhappy people 
newly furnished since 
the war already have 
had recourse to the 
repairer, and_ before 
many years will be 
obliged largely to re- 
furnish if they have 
not already begun. But 
that all hinges on the 
true axiom te buy little 
but good rather than 
get a houseful of rub- 
bish. However, it is no 
use blaming the trade ; 
the public have the 
remedy in their own Ze 
hands; it is simply 


English Furniture. 


Wea allt 


By John C. Rogers. 


ee 


Designer : J. D. W. STARK. 


TWO CHAIRS IN 
Designer :-E. P. HUtry. 


A BERGERE LOUNGE CHAIR IN OAK. 


Craftsmen : STARK Bros. 
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OAK, TOP RAILS INLAID WITH EBONY. 
Craftsmen : THE Batu CABINET MAKERS, 


SUPPLEMENT. 


ignorance that prevents them taking 
the wiser course. And it is fairly true 
to say that people will not choose 
sound, sensible turaiture while they 
prefer to buy and live in nonsensical 
houses as large numbers are still 
doing ; but the unmistakable signs of 
an improving public taste in archi- 
tecture make one hopeful of a popular 
demand for good, honest, and simple 
modern furniture. Simple in design it 
must be of necessity; cost of skilled 
labour and good materials is very 
high, yet, as the examples here illus- 
trated show, much interest can be 
got from a rectangular framework of 
uprights and rails, provided mass and 
proportion be nicely adjusted. 

Figs. 7, 8, and g are chairs in beau- 
tifully marked walnut, by P. Waals. 
Nos. 7 and 9g show an armchair and 
single of a set; the front legs have a 
slight tapcr and are connected by 
plain stretchers to square back legs. 
The latter support long, tapering 
uprights, which frame at top into a 


serpentine cross rail in very pleasing manner; the double curve 
is repeated in two arched cross rails, which break the central 
splat into three parts; the edges are chamfered, some being 


gouge - cut also. The 
front legs carry up as 
arm supports tapered 
on the curve, and show 
the actual joint with 
the arm extremities. 
The seat is stuffed on 
a drop-in frame and 
covered in leather. 

No. 8 has a similar 
underframe, and a back 
showing the same motif, 
but smaller in scale, so 
that twelve openings 
occur instead of six, 
with vertical — sticks 
added on either side of 
the splat, and the top — 
rail is framed into the 
sides of the uprights. 
Here the arm supports 
are more elaborate, 
being profile moulded 
at the seat and then 
curve backwards as 
they taper to circular 
section. The arms are 
of interesting pattern, 
with rounded — ends 
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4. AN ARMCHAIR IN OAK, WITH 
SPRING SEAT, COVERED IN HIDE. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
P. WAALS. 


3. AN ARM DINING CHAIR IN 


= 5. A SINGLE DINING CHAIR IN 
ENGLISH OAK. 


ENGLISH OAK. 
Designer : Designer : 
EDWARD BARNSLEY. EDWARD BARNSLEY. 
Crafisman : Craftsman : 


GepRaAye C. Bray. 


6. AN ARM AND SINGLE MAHOGANY CHAIRS WITH LOOSE SEATS. 
Designey : GORDON RUSSELL. Craftsman : W. RussELL (THE RUSSELL WORKSHOPS), 
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ARMCHAIR IN WALNUT. 


Designer and Craftsman ¢ 
P. WAALS. 


7, AN ARMCHAIR IN WALNUT. 9. A SINGLE CHAIR IN WALNUT. 


ihe 
Designer and Craftsman : 
P. WAALS. 


Designey and Craftsman : 
P. WAALS. 


10. AN ARMAND SINGLE (CHAIRS ING CHESDNUD Wit LOOSE SEARS INGEAR EST kaye 
Designey ; AMBROSE HEAL. Craftsmen; HEAL’S. 
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overriding the supports. 
In some ways I think 
this chair is to be pre- 
ferred to No. 7. 

Fig. 13 shows’ two 
chairs designed by 
Gordon Russell, and 
made in walnut by T. 
Lees at Broadway. One 
recognises many features 
typical of the Russell 
manner, such as_ the 
front legs, octagonal in 
section, which we have 
already seen on cabi- 
mets) etc.; also the 
broad, flat chamfering 
which, I think, he does 
delightfully, and which 
is seen to fine advan- 
tage on the _ cross 
stretcher. The back is 
filled with three cross 
rails enclosing two rows 
of five bars, all of rect- 
angular section, yet by 
means of clever chamfered 
cuts, appearing with pleasant curved 
profiles and rich variety in light 
and shade. The arm supports are 
very good, and the arms most 
comfortable, but the broad, square 
ends have a somewhat clumsy 
appearance. 

Suggestive of a plain Sheraton 
type, yet bearing Russell character- 
istics, are the two chairs in Fig. 6. 
The severely square back has just 
sufficient detail in the moulded 
narrow bars and scoop chamfers in 
the spaces on the rails; the sup- 
ports sweep back and pick up the 
arms in very graceful fashion, the 
latter bowed and dished for the 
elbow. The seats are upholstered 
on a drop-in frame. 

Some excellent chairs by Edward 
Barnsley of Petersfield are shown 
in Figs. 3, 5, and 11. They are 
slightly lighter in mass 
than the examples by 
Waals and Russell, ° 
and are rather simpler 
in treatment. In Figs. 

3 and 5 we have an 
arm and single in 
which the motif of the 
back filling is a series 
of curved ladder rails 
worked convex on 
front face. The deli- 
cate arms harmonize 
delightfully, and alto- 
gether the lines of 
these chairs are quite 
beautiful. As before, 
the seats drop in. The 
arm and single in 
Fig. «Ir again are 
very pleasing; here a 
lattice fills the back, 
which is formed by 
passing two slender 
uprights through the 
arched ladder rails. 
And again the arm 13. 


Designer: EDWARD BARNSLEY. 


12. TWO CHAIRS IN OAK. 


Finished a grey-weathered colour, with seats upholstered 


in light-brown hide. 


Designer: C. A. RICHTER. 
Crafismen: THE BATH CABINET MAKERS. 


TWO CHAIRS IN ENGLISH WALNUT, WITH LOOSE SEATS. 
Supports are set back  Designey: GorpoN RUSSELL. 
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on the side rails of the 
seat to which they are 
secured. The © plain, 
square, taper legs and 
simple stretchers are 
just good _ traditional 
work, which I think the 
English craftsmen shcw 
very sound judgment in 
retaining, instead of 
struggling for some weird 
and novel treatment. 

In contrast to this 
delicate lattice back I give 
a pair of sturdy chairs 
in Fig. 10, made by Heal’s, 
in which there is a much 
closer relation of solid to 
void. The severe lines 
are all most satisfactory, 
and in the single chair 
nothing disturbs _ this, 
but the arms and _ their 
supports are designed 


11, TWO DINING CHAIRS IN ENGLISH WALNUT, WITH SEATS IN PIGSKIN, With tco much curvature 
Craftsman : W. H. BERRY. and would have been 


better done on the lines 
of those in Fig. 11. 

The Bath Cabinet Makers are 
producing some good modern chairs, 
and two examples of arms and 
singles are shown in Figs. 12 and 2, 
in the first of which the shaped 
apron below the top back rail is 
quite interesting. dhe arms have 
gone astray somewhat—and I think 
it a case of a perspective and angular 
view revealing masses not apparent 
on the elevations when the design 
was drawn out. 

Fig. 2 has a very simple back 
treatment with three vertical slats 
rising off a shoe; the top rail is 
inlaid with ebony. The front legs 
are widely chamfered, as also are 
the stretchers; the latter are too 
highly placed however— that is, if 
they have any function as struts and 
ties; personally I always prefer a 
lower position, where 
they must certainly be 
more useful. 

A good stuffed chair 
designed for a Council 
room, by P. Waals, is 
seen in Fig. 4. The 
frame is oak with 
stuffed-over seat and 
back panel covered in 
red hide; the piece 
possesses an air of 
quiet dignity that 
befits its purpose. 

Fig. 1 shows a clever 
Bergére type of lounge 
chair, which is designed 
by Stark Brothers and 
which they make in 
oak and in mahogany. 
The sides and_ back 
are caned, and the 
seat has a stuffed and 
spring-fitted cushion. 
The lines of the chair 
are distinctly good 
and suggest rest and 


Craftsman: T. Lers (THE RussELL WorksuHops). comfort. 
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A Craftsman’s Portfolio. 
Being Examples of Fine Craftsmanship. 


VIII—More Carvings in Wood. 


A panel carved in oak for the concert room of 
the Trinity College of Music, London. 


Architect : J. O. CHEADLE. 
Designer and Craftsman : ESMOND BURTON. 


A pedestal carved in pine 


for the exterior of An address casket in black A carved ebony head 
Tetton House, Somerset. oak and ivory. for a ceremonial staff. 
Architect : 
H. S. GoopHart-RENDEL. Dosh G , 5 
Designer and Craftsman : esigner and Craftsman Designer and Craftsman : 
ESMOND BuRTON. RALPH HEDLEY. Ruopva Nort. 
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A casket, carved in oak 
and lined with cedar; 
to contain the Freedom otf 
the City of Winchester 
presented to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


A casket, carved in oak: 
to contain 
the Freedom of Barnstaple 
presented to 
Professor Lethaby. 


Designer : 
if Msls 1secjooy 


Craftsman : 
F. NEWCOMBE 
i BARNSTAPLE CABINET CO.) 


Architect : 
W. Curtis GREEN, A.R.A. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
JosEPH ARMITAGE, 


ype Whee 


A pair of doors carved in teak, 
made for the entrance to the 
winter gardens at 
8 Kensington Palace Gardens, 
London, the residence of 
H. Van Den Bergh. 


Architect : 
G. O. ScoRER. 


PR, SOO Pe Ie 


Craftsman : 


A. T. BRADFORD. 


” 


‘Saint George and the Dragon.” 


“Harry Lauder. 
Two panels carved in French walnut for the organ screen in the music room at “ Wernfawr,”’ Harlech, North Wales. 


Architect and Designer : GEORGE WALTON. Craftsman ; ESMOND BURTON. 
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“The Hippo” Couch. 


The couches are from 7 to 8 ft. long, 
and are carved in wood and heavily gilt. 


Craftsman : W. AUMONIER. 


‘<The Lion Couch: 


Reproductions of two of the Tutankhamen 
ceremonial couches made for the British 
Empire Exhibition. 


A group of elephants, carved in boxwood, 
suitable for a handle. 


A group, carved in boxwood, to be cast 
in silver for the handle of a silver dish. 


Designer and Craftsman : 
J). Sess 


Designer and Craftsman ; 
H, E. Epwarps. 


A life-size figure of woman and child, carved 
in solid mahogany and painted ; for the Carnegie 
Infant Welfare Institute, Birmingham. 


Designer and Craftsman: W. J. BLove. 


“Westmorland,” an inlaid-wood 


Designer and Crafisman ° 
panel in a carved-wood frame. 


A. J. Rowley. 
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THE BUILDINGS OF HUNGERFORD MARKET. 


Charing Cross Railway Station occupies its site. 
in 1831-1833. 


From an old print. 


Hungerford Market was originally erected in 1680, but rebuilt, as seen here, 
The Suspension Bridge was constructed by Brunel, and opened in 1845, 


From “The West End of Yesterday and To-day.” 


London in the Nineteenth Century. 


The West End of Yesterday and To-day. By E. BERESFORD 
CHANCELLOR, M.A., F.S.A. London: The Architectural Press. Price 
2ees. met. 


Mr. Beresford Chancellor pursues the theme of London with 
a lover’s ardour. His new book on “ The West End” shows 
no abatement of that enthusiasm which is the best passport to 
the gratitude of his readers. We can felicitate him on the choice 
of a subject which can never become stale, a subject, too, that he 
can never hope to exhaust, however swiftly his pen may try to 
overtake the crowded events and scenes of London life. 

The “West End of Yesterday and To-day” is a pleasantly 
illustrated quarto, devoted in the main to the nineteenth century. 
It is not an altogether pleasant reminder that we have already 
reached the second quarter of the twentieth and must reconcile 
ourselves to the fact that the nineteenth century is now a part of 
history. Scenes once familiar enough to some of us are brought 
back to the memory. Change, that beneficent and yet malevo- 
lent tyrant, robs us in its more sinister mood of places we have 
loved, and paths regretfully forsaken. How altered is the 
thoroughfare from Temple Bar to Westminster, and the pic- 
turesque borderland between the Strand and the river! The 
Temple indeed remains, though the Embankment of Bazalgette 
has utterly transformed the waterside. Temple Bar went 


before 1880; the Royal Courts of Justice usurped a large part 
of old Fleet Street; Wych Street and Holywell Street—happy 
haunts of the book-collector—perished later; and Kingsway and 
Aldwych effaced the past in their turn. It is a wonder that 
St. Clement Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand have been spared. 
The latter looks now on an entirely new community of buildings. 
Save for Chambers’s front to Somerset House, whose predecessor 
once threatened the earlier church, the Strand surely can no 
longer know itself; its ancient shop fronts (too few have been 
recorded) have gone; it no longer remembers its Hungerford 
Market, nor even its Lowther Arcade. Trafalgar Square—the 
greatest innovation of West Central London—and the sentence 
which banished Northumberland House to form the present 
hotel-lined avenue, have removed an important part of seven- 
teenth-century-London, andcastit in oblivion. Yet this represents 
only one move in the eternal kaleidoscope. The Elizabethan 
plan, published last year by the London Topographical Society, 
shows the whole area enclosed by St. Martin’s Lane, Pall Mall, 
St. James’s Street, and Oxford Strect as fields, with gates and stiles. 
In ten generations it clothes itself with buildings and re-attires 
itself again. The Stuart Banqueting House and many of the 
buildings of the Georges still linger in Whitehall, but how different 
it is to the badly paved street before it had forgotten its old 
function as a way across the Courtyard of the Royal Palace, 
guarded by the King’s and the Holbein Gateway. And how 
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THE GLOUCESTER COPPER-HOUSE PICCADUCE NZ VWWauhEls iE es VVse;s di @UINaaleyg 
MAIL COACHES STARTING. 
From the painting by J. Pollard, engraved by C. Rosenberg, 1828. 


The coffee-house stood on the site now occupied by the Berkeley Hotel, which was formerly known as tke St. James’s Hotel. 
From ‘“‘The West End of Yesterday and To-day.” 


short a time it seems since King Street formed its narrow southern 
termination—yet it is a quarter of a century—and we are forced 
to realize the rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament and the 
opening of Westminster Bridge date back already over two 
generations. Parliament Square occupies the site of a picturesque 
congeries of busy streets, and Victoria Street has played havoc 
with the old topography of the neighbourhood of Tothill 
Fields. 

The story of nineteenth-century building and rebuilding is 
graphically penned by Mr. Beresford Chancellor, and the larger 
operations of that activity in planning the great areas of Mayfair 
and Belgravia and the neighbourhood of the splendid parks and 
squares give a wide subject for descriptive reminiscence. London 
may count itself fortunate that, in the earlier days of its expansion 
westward, these enterprises were in the hands of men who valued 
dignity, who understood the essential requirements of town 
planning, and who were wise enough to see that business interest 
and architectural propriety are not by any means conflicting 
principles. To this we owe the fact that London can show as 
fine a series of noble open spaces as any city in the world. We 
are learning anew something of this mystery, but we still lack 
the largeness of view and the enterprise of a hundred years ago. 
The sequel to an industrial epoch seems to be the robbing of art 
of its very foundations, and there is the inevitable reaction of 
this loss upon what we are pleased to call utility. Enterprises 
which have scorned the guidance of the artist find that their 
results are wanting in the practical virtues that are implicit 
only in considered design, and in due time, being proved useless 
and lacking even the apology of beauty, they are destined to be 
swept away without a sigh of regret. 

Mr. Chancellor is well fitted to talk to us of the public squares, 
the club houses, the haunts and abode of fashion, the parks 
and pleasances, and the river-life of London. He traverses its 
thoroughfares, he searches its nooks and alleys, and shows the 


transformations that indeed change the face of things, but that 
leave the heart of the Londoner much the same. From the great 
store of prints he has selected a representative series of views of 
the West End, which show the life of the times better than any 
description, and he adds photographs of some of the modern 
scenes which contrast effectively and sometimes pathetically 
with their predecessors. Incidentally these views form an object 
lesson in the shortcomings of photography, for in their mechanical 
reproduction the buildings and the streets refuse to appear in 
that lively verisimilitude which the draughtsman captures by a 
conscious mastery of purpose. We cannot be too grateful for 
all that the old topographical artists have left for our instruction 
and delectation. 
WALTER H. GODFREY. 


Modern Dutch Architecture. 


Edited bys jes 
32s. 6d. net. 


Dutch Architecture of the Twentieth Century. 
MieEras and F. R. YERBuRY. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 


In no European country has there developed since the war a 
more finished expression of modern architecture of the advanced 
school than in Holland, where can be witnessed the results of a 
conscious attempt to break with past traditions of architectural 
form, though not with traditions in the national materials of 
building. 

In his short introduction to “Dutch Architecture of the Twentieth 
Century,” Mr. Mieras gives a clear summary of the influences which 
have brought about the modern movement, for which the way 
was paved by the ideas underlying the work of Dr. P. J. Cuypers, 
and later by an architectural event of great importance, the 
building of the new Bourse in Amsterdam to the design of Dr. 
H. P. Berlage. Mr. Mieras makes clear two essential factors 
which are responsible for the direction and strength of the modern 
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NELSON COLUMN. 


St. MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


Recent Books. 


HUNGERFORD BRIDGE. Bic BEN. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY OF THE PROCESSION OF HER MAJESTY RETURNING 


FROM OPENING PARLIAMENT, IN FEBRUARY, 1852. 


From a contemporary woodcut. 


The old Parliament buildings are in the foreground, and beyond the Clock Tower in process of construction. 


From “The West End of Yesterday and To-day.” 


Dutch movement. The first is the successful effort made by 
Cuypers to banish the nineteenth-century custom of hiding 
brickwork behind a plaster facing, and the resulting revival of 
the Dutch building tradition ; and the second is the purification 
of architectonic forms and the application of a geometrical basis 
in design as exemplified in the Bourse, a building which combined 
a rational expression with improved modern methods in construc- 
tion, and which, as Mr. Mieras says, possessed a cosmopolitan 
expression in character without losing its “national nature.” 
No doubt Cuypers cleared the way for Berlage, and most certainly 
the greatness of Berlage, or perhaps one should say of the prin- 
ciples for which he stood, is responsible for the most important 
characteristic of the work of the younger men, namely, the fine 
sense of form and composition. 

Second only to the influence of Berlage is that of the architect 
de Bazel, who died in 1923, and whose splendid building in 
Amsterdam for the Netherlands Trading Company shows evidence 
of a steady development right up to his later years. The majority 
of de Bazel’s buildings denote, in common with those of Berlage, 
a thorough design technique and a fine sense of reticence ; but 
with the great exception of the Netherlands building they are 
somewhat arid and unemotional. It is, perhaps, this fact which 
1s responsible for a reaction which set in after 1910, seven years 
after the completion of the Bourse, and which bore fruit in the 
extraordinary and florid ‘Shipping House” in Amsterdam, the 
work of Van der Mey and his young collaborators, Kramer and 
de Klerk. 

No doubt it was during their work on this building that Kramer 
and de Klerk “sowed their oats” and learned the value of restraint 
on imaginations fertile almost to excess. For certain it is that 
their work, the most interesting among that of the younger 
school, has acquired a sureness of touch which certainly sometimes 


smacks of virtuosity, but also a far greater refinement of expres- 
sion than is evidenced in the “Shipping House.’ 

Of the new work in Holland that of the Rotterdam architect 
J. J. P. Oud stands midway between the joyous and often way- 
ward expression of de Klerk, and the rather stark rigidity of 
W. M. Dudok, whose school and baths at Hilversum are already 
so familiar in this country. The work of Oud is at once sincere 
and human, with just sufficient fancy and charm to appeal to 
those who enjoy an occasional twinkle. His workmen's dwellings 
in Rotterdam are an extraordinarily satisfactory solution of a 
difficult problem. 

The illustrations which the authors have given are most 
certainly well selected, and while they are not all of equal interest, 
they are fairly representative, and nothing is shown which is 
merely of sensational and not architectural interest. There is a 
sobriety in the selection which will appeal to the numerous 
architects who have visited Holland, and the justification of 
which is clear from an examination this year of the latest 
buildings in Amsterdam, which shows an increasing reliance on 
the higher architectural qualities without loss of that national 
picturesqueness which manages to creep into even the larger 
compositions. 

There is little that is subversive to the highest principles and 
much that is of real constructive value in this Dutch work; and 
for this reason, apart from its attractive qualities as a publication, 
this product of the collaboration of Mr. Mieras and Mr. Yerbury, 
both admirably qualified in their subject, forms an important 
addition to a modern bibliography which can never be too exten- 
sive. For even modern work is soon replaced, and it is gratifying 
to have a record of such works as the piquant little shop in the 
Kalverstraat, now destroyed, and the temporary exhibition 
architecture of J. F. Staal and H. T. Wydereld. 


HowarpD Rosertson, F.R.I.B.A., S.A.D.G. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
by the 


CABLE MAKeErRs’ ASSOCIATION 


The term ‘‘'NON-ASSOCIATION ” was introduced by 
the Cable Makers’ Association in 1905 to distinguish 
cables of the second quality from the ‘‘ ASSOCIATION 
GRADE” (first quality) Cables of its members. For 
some time it has been urged upon the C.M.A. that the 
description is being applied by manufacturers at Home 
and Abroad who are not members of the Association, 
to their own cables, which are sometimes of inferior 
quality. This has caused confusion and possible loss to 
buyers of electric cables, and it is felt that some definite 
distinction is necessary. 


Buyers of Electric cables will therefore be glad to know 
that the Registrar of Trade Marks has recently registered 
in the name of the CABLE MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


as a new [rade Mark, the word 


NONAZO 


Registered No. 458865. 


After March 3lst, 1926, this registered Trade Mark will 
be introduced on the labels of ‘‘ Non-Association ’” Class 
Cable made by all members of the Cable Makers’ 
Association. 


Members of the Cable Makers’ Association. 


The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd Ws avi and Irwell Rubber pie Piaget Wire Co. and 
Gb ‘ o. Ltd. miths, Ltd. 
British poles Cables, Ltd. W.T. Herley's Telegraph Works The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 
Sarera erp ee waa Co. Ltd. Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd. 
: ee ee The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 
< Copyright SA sada: Electric Cable Co. and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 
: ion ‘ Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 
} Exclusive The Enfield Cable Works, Ltd. Liverpool Electric Cable Co. (formerly Western Electric Co. Ltd.) 
ne W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Union Cable Co. Ltd. 


? of the C.M.A. 
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Advt. of The Cable Makers’ Association, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, W.C.2. 


THE, ARCHITECTURAL “REVIEW: 


Book Announcements. 


The London County Council is doing a good work for London 
Topography by the publication, through Messrs. B. T. Batsford, 
of its Survey of the Metropolis, of which nine volumes 
have already appeared. A tenth volume, now announced for 
early publication, will deal with the Parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, a centre of great historical interest. The volume 
will contain illustrations of the Houses in Parliament 
Street, Great George Street, Old Queen Street, and Queen 
Anne’s Gate, together with the old Blue Coat School, all built 
prior to the year 1800, with full particulars of the owners and 
occupants down to the year 1840. A limited number of copies 
will be on sale to the public at {2 2s. 


London Street Architecture Medal 1925. 


The jury entrusted by the Royal Institute of British Architects 
with the award of the London Street Architecture Medal have 
announced their award for the year 1925. 

After careful examination of drawings and photographs of all 
the buildings which were nominated for the honour, the jury has 
given its award in favour of “‘ Britannic House,” Finsbury Circus, 
E.C., designed by Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A F.R.I.B:A: 

The London Street Architecture Medal is awarded annually 
to the architect who has designed a building of merit completed 
during the three preceding years within a radius of four miles from 
Charing Cross. 


Obituary. 


It is with regret that we record the recent death of Mr. Sydney 
Howard, a director of Messrs. F. de Jong & Co. Mr. Howard’s 
career was a variedone. On leaving school he set up as a farmer 
in Kent. Subsequently he was invited to join the firm of Messrs. 
Huntley and Palmer as manager and assistant director. In 
1905 his association with Messrs. de Jong began, and thus his 
life-long interest in decorative art found scope for expression. 
His loss will be felt keenly both by his friends and by the business 
with which he was so prominently associated. 


TRADE AND CRAP 
Hambros Bank, Bishopsgate, London. 


The general contractors were Trollope & Colls, Ltd., and 
amongst the craftsmen and sub-contractors were the following : 
Aston Construction Co. (constructional steelwork); Bath 
and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd. (general masonry); Kleine 
Flooring Co. (fireproof flooring); Ashwell and Nesbit (heating 
and ventilating); Alfred Wiliams & Co., Ltd. (well sinking) ; 
Ratner Safe Co., Ltd. (safe construction and strong-room doors) ; 
Express Lift Co. (lifts); Electrical Installations, Ltd. (electric 
light installation); General Electric Co. (electric fittings) ; 
Reliance Telephone Co., Ltd. (internal inter-communicating 
telephone) ; Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (metal windows and 
partition screens); Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd. (skylights and 
lantern lights); Roberts, Adlard & Co. (roof tiling and slating) ; 
John Kk. Venning & Co. (sanitary fittings); H. T. Jenkins and 
Sons, Ltd. (marble work); Byron & Co. (wall and floor 
tiling and terrazzo floors); Laurence A. Turner (stone 
and wood carving and fibrous plasterwork); J. W. Singer 
and Sons, Ltd. (ornamental wrought-iron gates and _ stair- 
case balustrade); C. Hall (wrought-iron balustrade); Syn- 
chronome Co. (tell-tale and synchronome clocks); Luxfer Co, 
(pavement lights); Yannedis & Co. (ironmongery, counter 
grilles); James Slater & Co. (kitchen equipment); John Elbo 
(cork flooring); Art Metal Equipment Co. (steel shelving for 
strong-rooms); Leyland and Birmingham Rubber Co., Ltd. 
(rubber flooring); Acme Flooring and Paving Co., Ltd. (wood 
block flooring); Stuart’s Granolithic Co. (granolithic paving 
and stairs). 


Leith House, Gresham Street, London. 


The general contractors were W. H. Lorden and Sons, Ltd. ; 
and amongst the craftsmen and sub-contractors were the follow- 
ing: Bath and Portland Stone Firms, Ltd. (stone) ; Percy Bentham, 
A.R.B.S. (carved stone); Dorman Long, Ltd. (steel work, steel 
construction girders); Crittalls, Ltd. (casements and casement 
fittings); Shanks & Co. (sanitary ware and fittings); Chas. 


(Continued on page \xiv.) 
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Revolving door, Café Verrey, Regent Street, London. 
Messrs. Yates, Cook & Darbyshire, Architects. 
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The LET in light, to keep out 

rain and wind (and its poor 
relation—the draught), to stay 
silently open or closed as you 
wiso—here is a  window’s 
whole duty. 


And to do that same duty 
with graceful bearing for a 
very, very long time is the 
purpose of all Mellowes 
Metal Windows. 


With fine lines that give it 
beauty, and a detailed finish 
that only sound materials can 
bear, there is a Mellowes 
Window for every need. 


Mellowes Metal W ndows 
at Messrs. W.H. Smith & 
Son’s premises, Sheffield. 
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Mellowes & Co., Ltd., of 
Sheffield, will gladly send 
you (if you wish) any 
or all of their catalogues, 


MELLOWES 


METAL WINDOWS 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Walker & Co. (mosaic marble flooring); Pinchin, Walton & Co. 
(electric wiring) ; Yannedis & Co. (door furniture) ; C. Harvey & Co. 
(lift enclosures, gates, railings, handrails, balusters) ; The Express 
Lift Co. (lifts and cranes) ; Norris and Dutton (heating and ventilat- 
ing); Beeston Boiler Co. (boilers); Chubbs Lock and Safe Co. 
(strong-room doors, safes); The Dreadnought Fireproof Doors, 
Ltd. (fireproof curtains and doors) ; Alfred Williams & Co. (wells 
and well-sinking) ; The Vigilant Sprinkler Co., Ltd. (sprinklers). 


The Morgan-Grenfell Bank, 
Great Winchester Street, London. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Trollope and Colls, Ltd., 
and amongst the craftsmen and sub-contractors employed were 
the following: Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co., Ltd. 
(damp courses, asphalt, and special roofings) ; The London Brick 
Co. and Forders, Ltd., and Trollope and Colls, Ltd. (bricks) ; Art 
Pavements and Decorations, Ltd. (wall tiles) ; Redpath, Brown & 
Co., Ltd. (structural steel); Bagues, Ltd., and Art Metal Equip- 
ment Co. (partitions); Nicholls and Clarke, Ltd. (glass); Luxfer 
Co. (patent glazing and casements); The Acme Flooring Co. 
(wood-block flooring); Robinson Bros., Cork Growers, Ltd. 
(patent flooring) ; Heffer Scott & Co. (Keystona paint); Benham 
and Sons, Ltd. (central heating, gas fixtures and gasfitting, and 
Cunoid boilers); Bratt Colbran & Co., and G. Matthews, Ltd. 
(grates); Higgins and Griffiths, Ltd. (electric wiring, electric 
heating, and bells); Bagues, Ltd., and Higgins and Griffiths 
(electric light fixtures); Carter and Aynsley (ironmongery) ; 
Pontifex & Co., Ltd. (sanitary fittings); Lenygon and Morant, 
and J. M. Pirie (metalwork—door furniture only); Hill & 
Co. (window furniture); Western Electric Co. (internal tele- 
phones); Bagues, Ltd. (folding gates and metalwork); Gen. 
Constructional and Engineering Co. (rolling shutters) ; Meredith 
and Son (sunblinds); Lenygon and Morant, Ltd. (decoration 
on whole of first floor); G. Rome & Co. (plaster); J. Whitehead 
and Sons, Ltd. (marble); The Art Pavements and Decorations, 
Ltd., and The Vitrolite Construction Co. (tiling); Lenygon and 
Morant, and Trollope and Colls, Ltd. (furniture) ; Waygood-Otis, 
Ltd. (lifts); Metropolitan Water Board (water supply). The 


general contractors were also responsible for the fireproof con- 
struction, the Portland stone, the ventilation, plumbing, joinery, 
stonework, and the office fittings. 


Some New Catalogues. 


We have received recently some catalogues which present 
their subjects in an unusually attractive way. Messrs. Henry 
Hope and Sons, Ltd., for instance, have compiled a book dealing 
with their metal windows and casements. It is divided into 
sections, each section fully illustrating the many types of windows 
and casements made by this firm, and their suitability 
for various buildings. The value of the book is enhanced 
by the inclusion of nearly seventy photographs of public build- 
ings, banks, universities, schools, and dwelling-houses in different 
parts of the world where Hope’s metal windows are being used. 
Then we have two brochures dealing with lifts. Both are from 
well-known firms—Messrs. Wadsworth and Sons and Messrs. 
Marryatt and Scott, Ltd. A pleasing feature of Messrs. Wads- 
worth’s catalogue is the design and colour printing of the cover 
and end-papers. Messrs. Marrvatt and Scott’s catalogue is a 
record of the qualities which go to make their lifts world-famous. 
Particularly interesting are the allegorical pictures in colour 
depicting Reputation, Silence, Safety, Dignity, and Power 


_ which are included. 


Messrs. Shanks & Co., Ltd., sanitary appliance experts, have 
issued a booklet dealing with the Aptus bath, which can be supplied 
to fit in with any colour-scheme desired, and is so constructed 
that externally it may be enclosed with panels of marble, vitro- 
lite, or white opaque glass, porcelain enamelled iron, or tiles. 
The catalogue is well illustrated with half-tone and coloured 
illustrations. 


Lazard’s Bank, Old Broad Street, London. 


In the list of contractors for Lazard’s Bank, published in the 
June issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, the name of Messrs. 
Benham and Sons did not appear. Messrs. Benham were respon- 
sible for supplying the cooking apparatus for the directors’ 
Juncheon-room. 
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We have over 21 years’ experience in the design 
of complete installations for Electric Lighting, 
Heating, and Power purposes. Our installations 
have been remarkably successful in giving com- 
4, plete satisfaction to cur numerous clients. 
Q We stake our reputation on our work continuing 
» ‘eo to give satisfaction atte: completion, and make it 
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A our business to see that it does so, 


We invite your ingutries, and will be pleased to 
furnish estimates for the erection of plants in 
any part of the country. 
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DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM), 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade Sark). 
BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 


WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


“DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 


“DELTA” SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 
‘‘DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 


malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application. 


Telephone: 
GREENWICH 123 
(3 lines). 
On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty, AirMinistry, War Office, Ministry 
of Munitions. India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 


Telegrams : 


“DELTA, EASTGREN, 
LONDON.” 
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CART OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Etching by Jan De Veld in the British Museum. 


From ‘‘ The Highway and its Vehicles.” 


Vehicles and Highways: A Study of 
Cause and Effect. 


The Highway and its Vehicles. 
Ltd., London. Price £3 3s. net. 
To many the question as to which came first, the highway 
or the vehicle, might have been as difficult to answer as its 
prototype, which deals with the chicken and the egg. Mr. 
Belloc, however, has no doubts on the matter. It was the 
vehicle which made the highway, and, of course, he is right. 
Both his evidence and his arguments are conclusive. Not only 
did the vehicle make the highway, but it also dictated its width, 
its foundation, its surface. During the centuries of horse trans- 
port there was a constant action and interaction between road 
and vehicle, the demands of the one brought about improve- 
ments in the other, and these improvements in their turn admitted 
of new types and forms, but with the coming of the internal- 
combustion engine the whole matter has changed since the 
vehicle propelled by means of the internal-combustion engine 
demands for the full exploitation of its potentialities a new set of 
conditions which the old highways only partially fulfil. Neither 
the width, foundations, surface, or planning of the old roads 
are able to meet the needs of the new type of vehicle. The 
difficulty of properly meeting these needs is dealt with by Mr. 
Belloc, and the chief are cost and the uncertainty as to the future. 
We can see from our own times how risky is the sinking of large 
sums of capital in special roads to facilitate the latest method 
of transport. Millions of pounds were sunk all over the world 
in tramway construction, yet before these systems were com- 
pleted the advent of the motor-bus made them obsolete. But 
the expenditure on tramways is negligible compared to that 
which would be necessary to construct a highway system suitable 
to the present needs of road transport. And what if these needs 
change so soon as they are met ? That is a danger the possibility 
of which is ever present—inarticulate maybe, but none the less 
real—in the back of men’s minds to-day. 


By HiLaire Bettoc. The Studio, 


Mr. Belloc deals very fully with the evolution (a word which 
he dislikes) of the wheel. It is a most fascinating subject. It is 
difficult to envisage a world without the wheel, so inextricably 
bound up has it become with the very terms of our existence on 
earth; it is as vital to our needs as the ability readily to kindle 
fire, and although man may have evolved it for the facility which 
it offered to progression, he must surely soon have discovered 
that he had alighted upon an instrument of endless possibilities, 
an instrument which enabled him to grind his corn, to drill holes, 
to turn, to mould clay, to raise water from wells, to raise weights, 
in fact it was the basis of a new order of life. Some of Mr. 
Belloc’s matter may be controversial, as, for example, when he 
seeks to maintain that inventions and discoveries are made 
swiltly and suddenly, rather than by slow processes of evolution, 
and, as an example, he takes the steam engine, surely an unwise 
one, seeing that there are records of Hero’s apparatus as early 
as 30 B.c., and from the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries 
there was a steady evolution from Thomas Savery through 
Denis Papin, Thomas Newcomen to James Watt. But although 
controversial the matter is invigorating and interesting. 

The volume is. illustrated with some hundred and _ thirty 
plates, many of them being coloured, and the vehicles range 
from the eleventh century until the close of the nineteenth, with 
one curious and regrettable hiatus. Although the book closes 
with illustrations of the early motor-car, the delightful vehicles 
which preceded, and were contemporaneous with it, are omitted. 
Without the victoria, the landau, the brougham, the stanhope, 
and the hansom, the record is surely incomplete. However, 
despite this omission, the book is one of immense interest, and, 
moreover, it is a real aid to that cultivation of the historical 
sense for which there is such a desire to-day. The excellence of 
the publication and the care with which the material has been 
assembled will be appreciated when it is stated that this 
volume is fully worthy to take its place with all those other 
special publications which have emanated from the “Studio” 
offices. 

H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 
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GURNEY’S STEAM ENGINE AND BAR 


OUCHE IN WHICH ARE THE DUKE OF 


The Architectural Review. 


WELLINGTON AND OTHER EMINENT PERSONAGES. 
From “ The Highway and its Vehicles.”’ 


Modern Building Practice. 


Modern Building Practice. By Wirt1amM Harvey. 8} X5}in. Published 
by the Architectural Press, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Price 5s. net. 


In his preface the author states his purpose as “‘to make it 
clear that ‘jerry’ building is neither a wise nor an economical 
method of erecting houses.’’ The successive chapters deal with 
site works, country sewage disposal problems, space- and labour- 
saving, ventilation, weather exclusion, leaking windows and 
doors, and (rather curiously) reinforced concrete. 

Mr. Harvey’s little book is a stimulating one, provoking thought 
as to the why and wherefore of doing certain common things in 
one way rather than another. It is not necessary to agree with all 
the author’s deductions or conclusions to realize the value of his 
work, which demonstrates the degree to which the design of the 
simplest structure involves a weighing-up of the relative merits 
and demerits of methods, arrangements, and materials from con- 
flicting standpoints. The variety of these standpoints is evidenced 
by such arguments in opposite directions as given in the following 
quotations, respectively from pages 30 and 42. “A saving in 
the carriage of fuel may be made by keeping the chimneypiece 
in the same wall as the door,” and “draughts passing directly 
towards the fireplace are preferable . . . to those which approach 
it from the side and encourage smoke to whirl out into the room.”’ 
From the plans included Mr. Harvey appears to favour the saving 
in carriage of fuel—most people will think ease in this operation 
(performed once daily) dearly bought by the risk of smoky 
chimneys and the certainty of a draughty fireside. “‘Labour- 
saving”’ is a current fetish which can be (and often is) ludicrously 
overdone. Nor will everyone share the author’s preference for 
bungalows based on the ground of pleasant ventilation ; bungalow 
bedrooms in particular are often found subject to stagnation, 
causing dampness and even mildew, from the lack of free daily 
air circulation, which in a house is made relatively easy by the 
medium of open doors and windows, coupled with the upcast 
effect of superimposed rooms differing materially in temperature. 
There are fifty-eight sketches illustrating the various points and 
arguments, all drawn by the author in clear outline admirably 
adapted to appear in conjunction with the agreeable type- 
setting, which makes the book a pleasure to the eye as well as to 
the mind. 

EDWIN GUNN. 


A Modern Florentine $culptor. 
Romano Romanelli. By Mario Tint1. Florence: Giorgio and Piero 
Alinari Editori. 4to, pp. 26, and 35 plates. Lire 70. 

The subject of this well-produced book has spent some time 
recently in England, where it is hoped his work will shortly be 
placed on exhibition. He belongs to the Florence group of young 
modern modelling sculptors, and shares certain well-defined 
features of the general, but he is more advanced than most. 
He comes of a line of sculptors, for both his father and grand- 
father made their names in their generations. Mario Tinti 
discusses the whole modern movement of sculpture, from Rodin 
and Rosso to the young men, in the enlightening essay of this 
volume, and places Romano Romanelli in the forefront of the 
movement. Romanelli, however, does not submit to the in- 
fluence either of the Gothic school, which is paramount in Florence 
and in the following of Bourdelle in Paris, despite the fact that 
modelling has usurped the province of carving, or of the en tazlle 
divecte school led by Joseph Bernard in Paris, and practised in 
Finland comparatively largely, and to an ever-increasing extent 
in Germany and Catalonia. Romanelli has made an original 
style of his own which is related—if it has any relationship— 
to expressionism. He is an artist with a fine plastic sense, seen 
in his graphic work as well as in his modelled, and with this 
equipment he projects ideas as well as produces fine forms in 
bronze, in statue, statuette, group, bust, and medal. 


A Record of Fine Pictures. 


Barbizon House: 1925. London: D. Croal Thomson, Lockett Thomson, 
8 Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. (500 copies only.) 
4to, pp. 76, 40 plate illustrations. 21s. 

A cover designed by Frank Brangwyn and four reproductions 
after the same artist’s pictures are a good promise for a book, but 
these excellences are but a part of the richness of this volume, the 
sixth of its series. There are two colour reproductions : Con- 
stable’s “Rainbow, Hampstead,” and Sir D. Y. Cameron’s 
“Shadows of Glencoe.’ There are four illustrations after Sargent, 
and several after Brabazon, Millet, Whistler, Monticelli, and 
Daumier, with a number of the Barbizon school and the artists 
associated with its members. Every picture is a masterpiece 
according to the high standard of Barbizon House, than which 
there is, indeed, no higher in the world. This being so, a handsome 
record such as this maintained from year to year is a thing that 
any lover of the fine arts must desire to possess. KINETON PARKES. 
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A LONDON DIARY (continued). 


MONDAY 
(continued) 


AUGUST 30 BAYEUX TAPESTRY—II 
ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS .. 
DUTCH LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
BRITISH LANDSCAPE .. 5 


2” 


TUESDAY 
MONUMENTS OF EGYPT—I 
MONUMENTS OF ASSYRIA—I 


ARTS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT EGYPT—I1 .. 


MICHELANGELO .. 
RAPHAEL CARTOONS 
GENRE. Admission 6d. 
LATER VENETIAN 


Housing and ‘Town Planning Tour No. 4. 


The next tour of the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion will be to the Midlands and will include Leicester, Notting- 
ham, Sheffield, and Rotherham. The party ,will leave London 
on Friday, September 17, and return to London on Thursday, 
September 23. The week-end will be spent at Nottingham, a 
city which has many attractions for a week-end visit. 

Full particulars of the tour and the itinerary will be sent to 
any reader who applies to the offices of the Association, 3 Gray’s 
Inn Place, London, W.C.1. 

The success of previous tours which the Association has 
conducted will make it advisable that tickets for the forthcoming 
tour should be booked as early as possible. The number will 
again be limited to thirty, and readers would assist the organiza- 
tion if they would give early indication as to whether it is likely 
to be possible for them to join. 


AUGUST 31 ARTS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT EGYPT—I .. 


3 p.m. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 


3 p.m. ” ” ” ” ” 
3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 

Il a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY 

I2 noon 5 a 


I2 n00% BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
I2 noon oe 
3 p.m. ” 


3 p.m. ” ” ” 
I2 noon VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 


3 pm. ” ” ” » » 
3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 

II a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY 

12 n20n 


An Announcement. 


Mr. Philip Tilden has moved his office from 59 Doughty 
Street, to Morley House, 320 Regent Street, W.r. 


Award of the Royal Society 


of Sculptors. 


The Royal Society of British Sculptors have awarded their 
medal “‘For the Best Work of the Year by a British Sculptor 
in any way Exhibited to the Public in London” to Mr. C. S. 
Jagger, A.R.A., F.R.B.S., for his Artillery Memorial at Hyde 
Park Corner. 

Owing to the outstanding quality of this, as a work of fine 
art, the medal is to be in gold. 
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CABLES with 
a CERTIFICATE 


ARCHITECTS desiring to specify a definite quality 
of Cable for Electric Installations can do so, and can 
check the supply by specifying 


where the highest quality 


C. Vi A ™ made is desired, or 


Registered Trade Mark 422219-20-21 


NONAZO 


Registered Trade Mark 458865 


where asound cable 


at a lower price 1s 


necessary. 


These registered trade marks only appear on the labels 
of cables which the maker and the Cable Makers’ 
Association guarantee to comply with the standard 
for which the trade mark has been granted. 
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Makers of C.M.A. & Nonaza Cables. 


: Copyright 
H EB 


: Atkinson, 
: Exclusive 
: Licensees, 
: Members 

: of the C.M.A., 
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The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd. 


Callender’s Cable and Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd. 


The Craigpark Electric Cable Co. 
Ltd. 


The Enfield Cable Works, Ltd. 
W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. 


The Greengate and Irwell Rubber 
Cou letd! 


Wile Henley’s Telegraph Works 
(Covlktd: 


The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, 
and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. 
Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. 


Liverpool Electric Cable Co. 
Ltd. 


The London Electric Wire Co. and 
Smiths, Ltd. 

The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 

Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd. 

St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 

Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 


Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 


(formerly Western Electric Co. Ltd.) 
Union Cable Co. Ltd. 


. of The Cable Makers’ Association, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, W.C.z. 
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Door Springs and Checks. 


In addition to the construction of lifts, with which their 
reputation is mainly associated, Messrs. Smith, Major and Stevens, 
Ltd., of Northampton, are also makers of “ Janus’’ Door Springs 
and Checks. 

An interesting example of the soundness of design and con- 
struction of these springs has recently been afforded. A“ Janus” 
Spring was recently sent for repair by the owner to Messrs. Smith, 
Major and Stevens. From the number on the cover plate it was 
obvious that the spring was over fifty years old. Interest being 
aroused by this discovery, inquiries were made of the owner 
to learn whether any previous repair had been made. These 
inquiries elicited the fact that the spring had not been touched 
in any way throughout its half a century of service. Messrs. 
Smith, Major and Stevens have been manufacturing “ Janus” 
Springs for over a century. 


Electrical Developments. 


The Heating Contract for Carliol House, Newcastle, now in 
course of erection, has been placed with Messrs. G. N. Haden and 
Sons, Limited, the system adopted being the Low Pressure Hot 
Water Panel System. 

Instead of ordinary slow combustion coal or coke-fed boilers 
being provided to supply the necessary hot water for circulating 
through the panel coils, large thermal storage cylinders are to 
be installed in which electrical elements are fitted for heating 
up the water, the idea being that, during the period of off-peak 


load at the electrical generating station, the electrical supply 
is obtainable at a very low tate per unit and the heat energy 
can be stored in bulk in the water thermal storage tanks for 
dissipation when the cost otherwise would be prohibitive. 


Second Church of Christ Scientist, 
Palace Gardens Terrace; Ween 


The general contractors were Higgs and Hill, Ltd., and 
among the craftsmen and sub-contractors were the following: 
Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd. (structural steelwork) ; Ashwell and 
Nesbit, Ltd. (heating and ventilation); Tyler and Freeman 
(electric light and power) ; The Birmingham Guild, Ltd. (internal 
electric light fittings, large windows, north, east, and west 
elevations, and bronze and staircase railings); Arthur J. Dix 
(window glazing); John Thompson Beacon Windows, Ltd. 
(metal casements); Shanks & Co., Ltd. (sanitary fittings) ; 
Humphries, Jackson and Ambler, Ltd. (iron gates); Bratt 
Colbran & Co. (external lamps); Wylie and Lochhead (organ 
screen and rostrum furniture) ; Henry Willis and Sons, Ltd. (organ, 
still to be installed); Samuel Elhott and Sons, Ltd., Reading 
(seating) ; S. and E. Collier, Ltd. (brickwork) ; Ames and Finnis 
(roofing tiles); Carter & Co. (London), Ltd. (terrazzo work) ; 
G. C. Cuthbert & Co. (fire-resisting glazing); James Gibbons, 
Lid. (ironmongery) ; Fenning & Co., Ltd. (marble); The North 
of England School Furnishing Co., Ltd. (cloakroom fittings) ; 
A. J. Oakley (stone carving) ; Frederce Francis and George Hart 
and Sons (stone lettering); George Atkinson and Son (internal 
lettering). 


of 


W. Gillbee Scott, Esq., F.RI.B.A., Architects. 


ERE is shown the London office of a great 
commercial concern — a notable organisation, 
nobly housed. 


Marble has no equal among interior decorative 
materials, not only on the score of beauty, but also on 
account of its permanence and the low cost of upkeep. 

Polished interior marble deserves regular cleaning, 
and may easily be kept in perfect condition. Dust or 
grease must not be allowed to accumulate or the polish 
will be dulled. The marble should be rubbed frequently 
with a very soft cloth, which will preserve the original 
polish. ‘The less water that is used the better, and no 
cleaning preparations should be employed except under 
skilled direction. 


| the offices illustrated the marbles employed 

are confined to two—St. Edouard (warm grey) and 
Piastraccia (white, with grey stipple veins)—an effective 
combination. The actual work gives a striking effect 
of richness, for which the masses of variegated warm 
grey marble are mainly responsible, coupled with the 
high proportion of moulded work. 


FENNING 


AND COMPANY, LTD., 


Marble and Granite sire 


PALACE WHARF, RAINVILLE ROAD, 
HAMMERSMITH - LONDON - W.6. 


CORY BULEDEN G 
Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
E. Douglas Selway, Esq., A.RI.B.A., and 
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By Royal 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE IV 
HIS MAJESTY WILLIAM IV 
HER MAJESTY VICTORIA 


JACKSONS’ 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS 


Warrant to 


HIS MAJESTY EDWARD VII 
HIS MAJESTY GEORGE V 


CAST CEMENT FRIEZE AND PEDIMENT FOR A CEHIMNEY-PIECE. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 


49 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Actiniform, Westcent, London.” ; Telephone: Museum 3835, 2283, 4667 
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Melchet Court, Hampshire. 
Remodelled by Braddell and Deane. 


The general contractors were Musselwhite and Son, and 
among the craftsmen and sub-contractors were the following : 
Excel Asphalt Co. (asphalt and roofings); Daneshill Brick Co. 
(bricks, tiles, wall, ceiling, floor, and roofing); Rust’s Vitreous 
Mosaic Co., and Ames and Finnis (wall tiles); Geo. Wragge 
& Co. (casements and casement fittings); Musselwhite and Son 
(plumbing and sanitary work and heating and_ ventilating) ; 
Davis, Bennett & Co. (sanitary ware and fittings); E. E. Pope 
(lead down pipes and R.W. heads); Stanley Cooper & Co. 
(electric wiring, bells, and telephones); Catterson Smith and 
Esmond Burton (plaster work, fibrous or modelled); Artificers’ 
Guild (art metal work, special design); Osler & Faraday and 
Artificers’ Guild (electric light fixtures); Jones Lock Co. and 
Artificers’ Guild (door furniture); Artificers’ Guild (gates, rail- 
ings, handrails, balusters, etc.); Duke and Ockenden (wells and 
well-sinking) ; John Garlick & Co. (furnishing, soft goods). 


Barrington Hall, Cambridgeshire. 
Remodelled by Kieffer and Fleming. 


The general contractor was C. Kerridge, Junr., and among the 
craftsmen and sub-contractors engaged were the following : 
Limmer and Trinidad Asphalt Co. (asphalt) ; Martin Van Straaten 
& Co. (tiles); Albany Forge, Wainwright and Waring, Ltd. 
(casements and casement fittings, lead-down pipes, and R.W, 
heads) ; C. Kerridge, Junr. (special woodwork and plumbing and 
sanitary work) ; Wing and Webb (door furniture) ; Fenning & Co., 
Ltd. (mosaic decoration and marble work); Jeffrey & Co., Ltd, 
(wall papers and wall hangings); McDowall Steven & Co., Ltd. 
(sanitary ware fittings and stoves, grates, and mantels). 


Free Publicity. 


We have received the following letter from the Incorporated 
Society of British Advertisers, Ltd. : 


DEAR S1r,— Despite the exposure of “Truth” and the cautions 
issued by this and other trade organizations, the practice of 
offering ‘‘free”’ editorial publicity in mushroom journals bearing 
impressive titles and apparently emanating from responsible 
publishing houses, merely as a bait to obtain orders for process 
blocks of unspecified sizes and at excessive charges, continues to 
find victims and to discredit advertising. 

These journals have no genuine subscribers, and are, therefore, 
absolutely worthless from an advertising point of view. They 
exist solely upon tricking the unwary into signing innocent- 
looking orders, which, in cases, have involved the advertisers 
in considerable losses. 

We maintain a careful record of all advertising mediums and 
shall be happy to put our knowledge of the journals in question 
at the service of any of your readers who may be approached with 
offers of “free” publicity. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF 
BritTIsH ADVERTISERS, LTD. 
H. T. Humphries, 
General Secretary. 


The Dissolution of a Partnership. 


The partnership, which was conditionally arranged, between 
J. S. Gibson, W. S. A. Gordon, and James M. Wilson, Archi- 
tects, has been mutually dissolved so far as James M. Wilson 
is concerned. 

J. S. Gibson and Gordon will continue their practice at 
5 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 
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| BETTER THAN MARBLE 


VITROLINE Shlash Back, complete with 
Vitvoline Shelf and white enamelled brackets. 


Bathroom—W hite Vitrolite Dado with Black | 
Vitrolite Skirting and Mirror Frame. 
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+ 
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Operating Theatre—W hite Vitrolite wall lining in large panels. Lavatory—Walls and Centre Piece, White Vitrolite with Black 
Vitrolite Skirting. 


I TROLITE is a substance as hard as crystal, manufactured 

in large panels, snow-white or jet black, non-absorbent, acid 
proof, and absolutely durable. The above illustrate a few of the 
manifold uses of Vitrolite. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. tixares 


9, ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON. SW. 
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British Reinforced Concrete Engineering 
Gongletas 


The British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., having 
recently removed their head office and works from Manchester 
to Stafford, have now opened a branch office for Lancashire at 
their old Manchester address, No. 1 Dickinson Street. This will 
take the place of the Liverpool office, which was previously used 
as the branch office for Lancashire. 


An Award. 


A jury consisting of Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Arthur Davis, F.R.I.B.A.,. Mr. C. L. Gill, F.R.I.B.A., Professor 
A. E.-Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Corfiato, A.R.I.B.A., has 
awarded the “Concrete and Constructional Engineering’’ prize 
for concrete design to Miss Jessie M. Greig. The prize, of the 
value of £25, is awarded annually by Concrete Publications, Ltd., 
to further architectural interest in reinforced concrete. The 
designs this year were for a reinforced concrete pavilion. 


A Motor Travelling Exhibit. 


The National Radiator Company’s motor travelling exhibit 
has been entirely redesigned, and is now making a tour of the 
southern counties. The body has been made to resemble a small 
bungalow, the interior being arranged to represent parts of a hall, 
kitchen, sitting-room, and bathroom. In the “kitchen” is fitted 
a No. 1 Ideal cookanheat, Ideal classic four column, and Ideal 
classic wall radiators, as well as an Ideal towel rail radiator, 
being connected thereto, in addition to an indirect cylinder for 
hot water supply. 

The whole apparatus forms a working installation, and a lava- 
tory basin in the “bathroom” permits demonstrations of the 
actual water-heating capacity of the Ideal cookanheat. Smoke- 
less fuel, viz., anthracite nuts, is used for stoking. Samples of 


Ideal open fire domestic and Ideal classic boilers are also carried 
inside. Demonstrations have already been given in several 
towns, and the definite arrangements have been made for August : 
August 11th to 18th, inclusive, Southampton and the Isle of 
Wight; August 19th (afternoon) and 2oth, Lymington; August 
23rd to 25th, Bournemouth (at Messrs. Dowden and Son’s yard, 
7 St. Paul’s Road, close to Holdenhurst Road); August 27th, 
Weymouth (at Royal Yard, back of Royal Hotel); August 30th, 
Sidmouth; August 31st, Budleigh Salterton. 


Singer’s of Frome. 


We regret to say that a bad error crept into the inscription 
beneath the bottom illustration of balustrading on page 47 of 
the July issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. The craftsmen 
responsible for this work were Messrs. J. W. Singer, Ltd., of 
Frome, not Bagues. 


Mr. W. Aumonier. 


In the article on the Morgan-Grenfell Bank, Great Winchester 
Street, designed by Mewes and Davis and illustrated in the 
July issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW no mention was made 
of the craftsman responsible for the stone carving. We should 
therefore like to draw attention to the fact that the very fine 
carving on this building was the work of Mr. W. Aumonier. 


TO ARCHITECTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


COMPETITION FOR OFFICES, ETC., IN BOTHWELL STREET FOR SCOTTISH 
LEGAL LiIrE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CON DITIONS of Competition and plan, etc., may be had on application 
to William Watson, Esq., Secretary, 84 Wilson Street, Glasgow, C.1. 
A deposit of {1 Is. is required, which will be returned on receipt of 
a ‘‘bona fide”’ design. 
The Assessor is Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
The Conditions are in accordance with the R.I.B.A. requirements. 
Application should be made before August 21st, 1926. 
Questions regarding the Conditions may be asked up to September 11th, 
and plans to be lodged by October 30th, 1926. Box 777. 
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We have over 21 years’ experience in the design 
of complete installations for Electric Lighting, 
Heating, and Power purposes. Our installations 
have been remarkably successful in giving com- 
plete satisfaction to our numerous clients. 


We stake our reputation on our work continuing 
to give satisfaction after completion, and make it 
Nn our business to see that it does so, 


We invite your inquiries, and will be pleased to 
furntsh estimates for the erection of plants in 
any part of the country. 


H.J.CASH.C°C 
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VITREOUS VITREOUS 
TILES: MOSAIC. 


RUST’S VITREOUS MOSAIC 
& TILE CO. 


——<—— 
(H. JESSE RUST, Proprietor.) 
Ne 


Inventors and Patentees in the 
year 1856 of Vitreous Tiles 


and Mosaic for Floors and 
Wall Decorations. 


No. 47 Church Road, 
Battersea, London, S.W.Il 


Where the material is manufactured. 


Telegrams ; ‘ Ceriferous, London.” Telephone ; Battersea No. 1210. 


Note.—The Bathrooms at Melchet Court were carried 
oul in Rust’s Tiles. 


VIEWS 


AND REVIEWS. 


Recent Books. 


GREAT SNORING RECTORY. 


Early sixteenth century. 


String-course with brick tablets moulded in the Italian manner, 


From “A History of English Brickwork.’’ 
~ o7 fo] 


A History of English Brickwork. 


A History of English Brickwork. By NatHanier. Lioyp, O.B.E.; 
F.S.A. 12$in. by roin. London: H. Greville Montgomery, 43 Essex 
street, Strand, W.C.2. Price {2 5s. net. 


The first feeling which arises from a perusal of this very hand- 
some book is wonderment that it has not been done before. 
Such a wealth of beautiful material is shown, and so much inter- 
esting information has been discovered and disclosed that it 
can hardly fail of its object—allowable propaganda of brick- 
building. Truly there is nothing in England more homely and 
comfortable than the brick and tiled country town of the Southern 
and Eastern Counties—one realizes it with added force in the 
case of such a town as Blandford, Dorset—almost wholly rebuilt 
about 1750 after a conflagration, and now a warm oasis in a 
rather chilly district. 

Mr. Lloyd passes rapidly in review the course of brick-building 
from Roman times to the Regency, and his historical references 
have the merit of being well documented. He explores rather 
more in detail the question of brick sizes and the course of trade 
conditions down to the present day. There are interesting chap- 
ters on brickmaking and terra-cotta—not the present-day 
stone derivative, but the terra-cotta of Layer Marney and the 
Italians. Enactments relating to the manufacture and use of 
bricks and tiles are quoted at length. Technical details of work- 
manship in bonding, jointing, moulding, gauging, and carving are 
discussed and illustrated in a general way, and architectural 
details, such as porches, doors, arches, vaults, windows, diapers, 
chimneys, and corbelling are surveyed and exemplified with 
completeness and discrimination. 

But the chief joy of the book lies in the illustrations—mostly 
from well-selected and composed photographs by the author. 
Whether in the lovable simplicity of the Essex brick churches, 
the forlorn magnificence of East Barsham Manor House, the 
dignified homeliness of Moyns Park, the virility and force of 
Pocock’s School, Rye, or the suave gentility of such Georgian 
houses as Larkfield, Finchcocks, Rainham Hall (Essex), and 
many another—‘‘common”’ brick through the ages is shown 
capable of the highest charm. 

If one may be permitted a mild complaint against the author it 
is that he has omitted adequate reference to, or illustration of, 
one charming use of brick—as a filling for timber-frame buildings. 
It also might have been possible to correct the impression com- 
monly held by the laity—that “ Art stopped short in the cultivated 
Court of the Empress Josephine,’ by bringing history down to 
present times. Much of the brickwork of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
Messrs. Forsyth and Maule, Messrs. F. G. Troup, R. S. Weir, 
Beresford Pite, C. E. Bateman—space alone precludes a more 
extended list—is not unworthy to compare with the best—but, 
perhaps, this is treading on dangerous ground. Anyway—an 
admirable book. 


EDWIN GUNN. 


Roman Architecture. 


Roman Architecture. By G. T. Rrvorra. Translated by G. McN. 
RRUSHFORTH. Oxford University Press. 1925. Price £5 5s. net. 

Signor Rivoira died in 1919, leaving his Architettura Romana 
complete, except for final revision. It was published in 1921, 
thanks to the skilful care of his wife, who has shared in his studies 
throughout their long life together. With her aid Mr. Rushforth 
has now brought out his very able translation, thus earning the 
gratitude of the English-speaking public by making accessible 
Rivoira’s last and probably most important work. It is presented 
with that beauty which we have been taught to expect from the 
Clarendon Press. 

Rivoira’s Roman Architecture will probably be of even 
greater value to students than either his Lombardic or Moslem 
Architecture—important as these are. In Roman Architecture 
he deals with the buildings of Imperial times, from the end of the 
Republic to the fall of the Western Empire. There is also an 
appendix on the construction of various important domes down 
to that of St. Paul’s. 

Rivoira’s main thesis is the supremacy of the influence of Rome 
in the development of the later architecture of the Mediterranean. 
To quote from Mr. Rushforth’s biographical note, “he early 
formed a theory, which was the foundation of all his work, that 
the Lombardic vaulted basilica (of which S. Ambrogio at Milan 
is the best-known example) on the one hand depended on the 
principles of construction discovered and practised by the archi- 
tects of Imperial Rome, and on the other was itself the starting 
point in an evolution of which the vaulted Gothic cathedral was 
the climax.”’ It is this theory of the predominance of Roman 
influence that lies at the base of his Lombardic Architecture. 
His Moslem and Roman Architecture are natural corollaries of 
this. In the former he traces its effects in the Arabic and Moslem 
worlds, in the latter he studies the foundation of the whole— 
Roman architecture itself. While experts may differ with 
Rivoira on minor points, the present reviewer can only give it as 
his opinion that he has in his books presented a far more plausible 
case than has Dr. J. Strzygowski and the other upholders of the 
opposite theory of an eastern origin for the later architecture of 
the Mediterranean. 

One of the most striking things about Roman Architecture 
(and, indeed, all Rivoira’s works) is the extraordinary amount 
of independent personal judgment and observation it contains. 
The author is never content with merely second-hand opinions, 
but will see and prove for himself wherever possible. In this 
volume not only are the greatest and best-known examples of 
Roman architecture treated in detail, but innumerable lesser 
buildings are discussed and illustrated. Especial attention is 
given to buildings containing arches, hemi-cycles, vaults, and 
domes. In fact, from the point of view of the development of 
these forms of construction and their relation to the materials 
used by the Roman builders, this book contains a wealth of 
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carefully analysed material 
that is not to be found 
elsewhere. This applies not 
only to descriptions, but to 
the choice of illustrations ; 
there are more than 350 of 
these—practically all new— 
giving a detailed review of 
the progress of Roman con- 
struction. A valuable feature 
is the way in which diagrams 
are accompanied by photo- 
graphs of an existing ex- 
ample. Notable, too, are the 
reproductions of drawings 
by such artists as Palladio, 
Pirro Ligorio, San Gallo, 
Piranesi, Canina, and others, 
which go to show not only 
the ingenuity of the Roman 
builder in constructional 
experiment, but also the 
thoroughness with which Re- 
naissance architects studied 
all available remains of the 
Classical Age. Rivoira has, 
indeed, amply fulfilled the 
promise made in his preface, 
that his “work will 
form a guide to the main 
road to be followed by 
students of Roman archi- 
tecture, that school in which 
the builders of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance 
found most to learn.” 

H. CHALTON BRADSHAW. 


Civca 1045. 


Sculpture and Sculptors. 


Die Deutsche Plastik des Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. By Max 


SAUERLANDT. Munich: Kurt Wolff Verlag; Florence: Pantheon 
Casa Editrice. 1926. 4to, pp. (viii) and text 48, plates 108. Price 
60 marks. 


This is one of the handsomest books ever issued by the modern 
press of Germany. Its large and solid black type and page 
measurements are admirable, and its illustrations are the last 
word in contemporary reproductive work. 

The text, which gives an adequate account of eighteenth- 
century German sculpture is reduced to the smallest possible 
dimensions, but is supplemented by a useful list of books dealing 
with the subject, published during the last thirty years, all of 
which are in German. It is to be noted that it contains twenty- 
five items directly concerned, which makes one wonder where 
the quarter-century of books on British eighteenth-century 
sculpture are lying in wait for a publisher! But then, British 
sculpture of the period is quite insignificant by the side of the 
richness of the rococo and baroque in Germany; England, 
moreover, has no Dresden, Mannheim, Leipzig, and Frankfurt ; 
we have no Salzburg or Pressburg, and what is worse, we have 
not the artists. 

The earliest date concerned is 1662, when Andreas Schliiter 
was born, and the latest 1841, when Johann Heinrich Dannecker 
died. Between these there were at least twenty well-authen- 
ticated artists, some of the first rank, and several whose names 
have not been established, but whose work is of fine character. 
Schliiter was of the order of Michelangelo, architect as well as 
sculptor, and a dozen of the series of masks of the emotions of 
the Berlin Arsenal prove him as a great student of humanity, as 
was his Italian forerunner. But his real greatness is seen in his 
monuments, the architecture of which is very attractive, as, for 
example, ‘‘ The Elector” of Berlin. 

A tenderer touch is observable in the work of Balthazar 
Permoser, seen in his series of nymphs, and even more in the 
grave memorial of the Lichtenberg chapel, but Permoser soon 
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Cut and purpose-moulded bricks. 


From ‘‘A History of English Brickwork.” 
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reached the height of 
baroque, if not the height 
of its real extravagance, in 
the marble group of Prince 
Eugen in the Vienna Mu- 
seum. Gottlob Kirchner 
should be noted for his 
extraordinary caryatids on 
the staircase of the Japanese 
Palace at Dresden aeiit ar 
impossible, however, to 
point out in a review even 
the salient aspects of each 
of these twenty-five artists, 
varying in their excellence 
from the realism of Paul 
Egell’s ‘Francis Zavier’’ at 


Mannheim, the delightful 
naturalism of Christian 
Wenzinger, to the flam- 


boyant architectural work 
of Georg Raphael Donner. 
But it is part of the excel- 
lence of this fine volume 
that certain works in wood, 
terra-cotta, and ceramic are 
dealt with in addition to 
those in marble, stone, and 
bronze, and another aspect, 
which has even greater im- 
portance, is the insistent 
and essential alliance be- 
tween architectureandsculp- 
ture: the German masters 
of the eighteenth century 
were imbued with it. 
KINETON PARKES. 


The Study of Art. 


Art and Counterfeit. 
and Co. Ltd. 


By Marcaret H. Buttery. London: Methuen 


Price 15s. net. 


This is a very creditable attempt at educational propaganda. 
It is almost an anthology—having (except for its appendix) a 
minimum of contribution from the ostensible author, who believes 
that the text of an introduction to the study of art “should 
represent the points of view of good critics of many ages and 
countries rather than the opinions of any single writer.’ This 
implies getting the permission of modern writers to having their 
wisdom tapped, and if Miss Bulley has been successful in this, she 
has in some sort deserved it by her wide and intelligent reading 
and a certain constructive arrangement. The programme has 
an air of modesty not unattractive, and we can only hope that 
Miss Bulley will not, just because she has done it so well, raise 
up a horde of imitators. 

And yet, isit not hoping against hope? To do the thing as well as 
it is here done is certainly not easy. Yet it is obviously easier than 
to write as good a book “ off one’s own bat.’’ To do it well enough 
to make a book which may sell is appallingly easy, and one fore- 
sees the day when even the small sums at present earned by original 
thinkers on these topics will go into the pockets of industrious 
compilers who will deign to use as much of that originality as 
they with their expert knowledge suppose the public will care for. 

The form of each chapter is the same—a short paragraph by 
the author, which is the “‘argument’’—a collection of quotations 
from various sources commenting and elucidating it (for the 
argument is sometimes a little vague without them) and a 
“commentary” showing how certain illustrations (selected for 
purposes of contrast and placed at the end of the book) bear on 
the matter discussed. The passages quoted range from Reynolds 
and Ruskin to Chekhov and Roger Fry, and are an admirable 
selection. One of the passages from Bernard Shaw (the only one, 
perhaps, of his many tiltings against the artist which we must 
feel is fundamentally sound) is Cesar’s reply to the jibe of Apollo- 
dorus that Rome “collects” art but produces none of her own. 
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EAST BARSHAM MANOR HOUSE. 


Circa 1525. 


The string of the tower: hexagonal panels of cut brick containing moulded brick tablet portraits. 


The Stapleton lon and the Wode saltire are shown between four staples. 
Tvom “A History of English Brickwork.” 


“Ts peace not an art ? Is war not an art ? Is government not an 
art? Is civilization not an art? All these we give you in ex- 
change for a few ornaments.’’ But for the interruption occasioned 
by our contemplation of Rome’s kindness in bringing war to 
Egypt and getting Greek statuettes as an act of gratitude for the 
boon, we should see here the germ of ‘‘an argument,’ which is, 
perhaps, insufficiently insisted on in Miss Bulley’s book—the 
argument that all the human qualities which are admirable or 
contemptible in active life may be exercised in the so different 
world of art, and though they change their form completely, do 
not really change their character. Apparent differences of artistic 
opinion are often due to failure to admire a virtue as such in any 
guise. The newer school of thought, for example, are inclined to 
sniff at organization—‘‘ government’ in Mr. Shaw’s phrase. It 
is interesting in this connection to note from one of the quota- 
tions how Cézanne “fell” to Veronese in a way which would 
shock most of his disciples. 
WALTER BayYEs. 


Italian Gardens. 
Italian Gardens of the Ren-issance. By J. C. SHEPHERD and G. A, 
JELLIcoE. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price £5 5s. net. 

If garden books could be divided into annuals and perennials, 
the Italian Gardens of the Renaissance, by J. C. Shepherd 
and G. A. Jellicoe, would merit high rank among the latter. 
Their book is conscientious, tastefully put together, and based 
on a competent architectural study of the subject, which springs 
from real knowledge. The historical introduction is simple and 
concise—garden plans and elevations accompany photographs 
specially taken which evince the authors’ desire to depart from 
the more hackneyed reproductions. The choice of examples 
has been well selected, far and wide, over North and Central 
Italy. It extends beyond the great classical illustrations of the 
art, and embraces gardens hitherto little known, such as the 
plantations of box at the Collegio Rosa at Spello, or the splendidly 
framed perspective of the Villa Cuzzano near Verona. 

With so many merits, a certain regret may be expressed that 
the essential philosophy of the Italian garden in connecting the 
villa with Nature near and far should not have been more 


adequately exposed. The use of statues, for instance, is not 
merely to support the house and to provide interest, but also to 
punctuate space. Again, the purpose of shade in the garden is 
that it may offer contrast with the open, and allow for use in all 
seasons and weathers. Each element in garden composition 
possesses, in fact, a practical as well as an esthetic side, and the 
inherent merit of the Italian craftsman’s art is to have made 
these coincide. Such underlying principles, however, are not 
brought out to their full advantage in the manner Luigi Dami 
has done in his lately-published Giardino Italiano. Nor can 
the texts which accompany the descriptions of the villa be 
considered as particularly felicitous. There are not infrequent 
attempts at fine writing, such as: 

“Tt was the Florentine Cardinal Giuliano de Medici who 
determined to loose such unrivalled forces upon one house 
that would symbolize and embody the whole golden age of the 
Renaissance,” 

It is withal unfair to cavil over minor points. The book is a 
highly creditable study of Italian gardens seen by architects, and 
is among the best works on the subject in any tongue. Yet 
the hope may be expressed that two men so well qualified as the 
authors will be encouraged to approach this subject again from 
a somewhat different angle. No work has yet appeared on Italian 
gardens which studies these not only from their architectural and 
historical side but from the comparative and critical as well. 
Problems of garden engineering and design, of decoration and 
horticulture deserve careful comparative study. Many hitherto 
unpublished examples are still to be found, some even in little- 
known city gardens of Florence. There are other gardens which, 
distorted and transformed in later times, yet preserve vestiges 
of their original features. But no comparative study has yet 
been made of the different elements in garden composition in 
order to bring out the essential unity of the principles or the 
evolution of the craft. May not the material and experience which 
the authors of the Jtalian Gardens of the Renaissance have 
painstakingly amassed suggest the hope that they will continue 
the task they have begun in a study of gardens based on such 
principles and not only on selected examples ° 

LEWIs EINSTEIN. 
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CABLES with 
a CERTIFICATE 


ARCHITECTS desiring to specify a definite quality 
of Cable for Electric Installations can do so, and can 
check the supply by specifying 


C Vi A where the highest quality 
fs a ™ made is desired, or 


Registered Trade Mark 422219-20-21 


where a sound cable 
at a lower price 1s 


Registered Trade Mark 458865 
necessary. 


These registered trade marks appearing on the labels 
of cables are a guarantee by the maker and the Cable 
Makers’ Association that they comply with the standard 
for which the trade mark has been granted. 


Makers of C.M.A. & Nonazo Cables. 


: of the C.M.A. 
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Advt. of The Cable Makers’ Association, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, W.C.2. 
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The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd The Greengate and Irwell Rubber Bis rie Electric Wire Co. and 
i: ; Co. Ltd. miths, Ltd. 
patient eee Wee Henley’s Telegraph Works The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 
spomerabetgatring oa a Co. Ltd. Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd. 
Ti re 5 : r EI 3 C. The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co Ltd. 
Led oe Seo and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 
, Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 
The Enfield Cable Works, Ltd. Liverpool Electric Cable Co. (formerly Western Electric Co. Ltd.) 
W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Union Cable Co. Ltd. 
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Books of the Month. 


CAIUS GABRIEL CIBBER, 1630-1700: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By Harorp FaBer. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. Price 31s. 6d. net. 

ARCHITECTURAL RENDERINGS IN WASH. By H. VAN 
BuREN MAGONIGLE. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 
15S. net. 

ELECERICAL CONDRACTING? VBy. Hae AYRES -CURDIE- 
London : Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price ros. 6d. net. 

WOODCUTS. Compiled by Members of the Bembridge School. 
London : The Cambridge University Press. Price tos. 6d. 
net. 

CORK CIVIC SURVEY. Prepared by the Cork Town PLAN- 
NING AssocIATION. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
Price 10s-snct: 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE. By the WINCHESTER COLLEGE 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SociETY. Winchester: P. and G. Wells. 
Prices. Gd- net. 

ARTIFEX, OR THE FUTURE OF CRAFTSMANSHIP. By 
Joun GLroac. London: Kegan Paul. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. By the Rey. W-H:. STewaAri, MA: 

London: J. B. Shears and Sons. Price ts. net. 


The ‘‘Implacable”? Fund. 


Mr. Hesketh Hubbard, the artist, has designed and cut two 
colour block prints of the old battleship ‘“‘ Implacable,” the 
proceeds of the sale of which will be handed to the Treasurer of 
the ““Implacable’’ Fund. The original prints are printed per- 
sonally by the artist and signed by him. They measure 10? in. 
by 15 in. The price of each print, unmounted, is one guinea 
(£1 Is.) ; postage and packing one shilling and sixpence (Is. 6d.). 
The prints can be supplied mounted for an additional 2s. 6d. 
each; framed and mounted Ios. 6d. each. Carriage extra. 
Orders for prints should be sent either to the Secretary of the 
Fund, Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1, or to The Forest Press, Breamore, near Salisbury, 
Wiltshire. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Chester House, Clarendon Place, W. 
Designed by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A. 


The general contractors were J. W. Falkner and Sons; and 
among the craftsmen and subcontractors engaged were the 
following : Excel Asphalte Co., Ltd. (asphalt); J. C. Edwards 
(special grey facing bricks); Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. 
(reinforced concrete and fireproof flooring and_ partitions) ; 
Ames and Finnis (special Italian roof tiles) ; Davis Gas Stove Co. 
(gas fires) ; T. Elsley, Ltd. (drawing-room stoves, grates, mantels) ; 
Shanks & Co., Ltd. (sanitary ware and fittings); H. G. Ratcliff 
(wood carving); Jas. Gibbons, Ltd. (door furniture) ; J. White- 
head and Sons (black marble stair treads, marble and terrazzo 
work) ; Waygood-Otis, Ltd. (service lifts) ; G. N. Haden and Sons 
(boilers, electric wiring, bells, light fixtures, heating apparatus). 
The staircase frieze was modelled by Miss F. Burlison, and was 
cast and decorated by Mr. G. Tosi. 


College of Nursing, Cavendish Square, W. 


Designed by Sir Edwin Cooper. 

The general contractors were Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., 
Ltd., and amongst the craftsmen and subcontractors were the 
following : Dudley Forsyth (artist for stained glass windows) ; 
J. Whitehead and Sons, Ltd. (all internal stonework) ; Mumford, 
Bailey and Preston, Ltd. (heating, ventilation, hot-water supply, - 
and kitchen equipment); Cope & Co. (wall and floor tiling) ; 
F. de Jong & Co., Ltd. (fibrous plaster) ; A. Emanuel and Sons, 
Ltd. (sanitary fittings); Jas. Gibbons, Ltd. (locks, door fur- 
niture, and metal windows) ; George Haughton (wood carving) ; 
Higgins and Griffiths, Ltd. (electric fittings, wiring, telephones, 
and bells) ; Smith, Major and Stevens, Ltd. (passenger and service 
lifts) ; Hollis Bros. & Co., Ltd. (woodblock floors and Bruce Oak 
Flooring) ; J. A. Lawford & Co. (asphalt work) ; G. Matthews, Ltd. 
(grates) ; Geo. Rome & Co., Ltd. (plaster) ; Roberts, Adlard & Co. 
(roof tiling and slating) ; William Smith (railings, wrought-iron 
grilles, etc., and general metalwork) ; The Synchronome Co., Ltd. 
(electric clocks). The bulk of the furniture has been made by 
John P. White and Sons, Ltd. 
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We have over 21 years’ experience in the design XK 
of complete installations for Electric Lighting, ( 
Heating, and Power purposes. Our installations < 
have been remarkably successful in giving com- Ic 
~~ plete satisfaction to our numerous clients. g 
NY 976) 
) We stake our reputation on our work continuing (ON7/777 
y\-~ to give satisfaction after completion, and make it , 
QUA our business to see that it does so. kee nN 
| a We invite your inquiries, and will be pleased to fayilll/ 
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RUBEROD=EPLUVEX 


- DAMPCOURSES - 
Avoid Trouble 

by Employing 

quality Dampcourses 


RUBEROID DAMPCOURSE will stand a pressure 
of one ton per square inch, and where there is trouble 
through settlement of foundations its elastic properties 
prevent damage. In over 30 years of widespread use 
there has not been a single case of failure. The base 
is of fibre, saturated and coated on both sides with 
Ruberoid compound, which is time, water, acid, and 
alkali proof. No tar, straw, rubber, or other perishable 
products are used in Ruberoid Dampcourse. As used 
on leading and Housing Schemes, accepted by Ministry 
of Health. 


RUBEROID DAMPCOURSE is manufactured in 
three thicknesses—I ply, 2 ply, and 3 ply. In rolls, 
for all wall widths, of 72 lineal feet. 


PLUVEX DAMPCOURSE No.1 quality. Made 
from the purest bitumens, woven untearable base, 
heavily coated on both sides with bitumen. Specially 
recommended for lining tunnels, bridge decks, reservoirs, 
tanks, etc. Rolls, all wall widths, contain 24 lineal feet. 


PLUVEX DAMPCOURSE No. 2. Lighter in 


weight bet thoroughly efficient. Not recommended for 
bridges, reservoirs, etc. 


Samples FREE from 


Ihe RUBEROID © £4 


8 LINCOLN HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Wellington Barracks. For the War Office. 
London Hosvital, Architect: 


Out-Fatients’ Wing. J. G. Oatlev, Esq. 


OUR WIDE EXPERIENCE EMBRACES:— 


CHURCHES 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

HOSPITALS 

TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES 
HOUSING SCHEMES 
COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
FACTORIES 

AND 

CINEMAS 


RCD Choa ARL INVITED STO SAND -THERIR 
KRNQUIRIES FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 


Wiel 7 Beco SONS, LET D:, 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 


10 CONDUIT STREET, W.1. 


And KINGSTON, S.W. 
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New Nurses Home for the Chelsea 


Hospital for Women. 


Designed by Greenaway and Newberry. 

The general contractors were Joseph Dorey & Co., Ltd., 
and amongst the craftsmen and subcontractors were the follow- 
ing: Thos. Lawrence and Sons (facing bricks); Percy Bentram 
(carved work); Empire Stone Co., Ltd. (artificial stone) ; 
J. A. King & Co., Ltd. (fireproof partitions and slabs); George 
Kent, Ltd. (Kent’s Crystopal Wall Tiling and ordinary tiling) ; 
Bratt Colbran & Co. (stoves, etc.); A. Emanuel and Sons, Ltd. 
(sanitary ware); Granwood Flooring Co., Ltd. (ground-floor 
corridor) ; J. Whitehead and Sons, Ltd. (marble flooring) ; Cecil 
Cooper & Co., Ltd. (electric wiring) ; Yannedis & Co. (door furni- 
ture) ; Haywards, Ltd. (gates, railings, etc.) ; Carron Co. (cast-iron 
balcony railings) ; Hammond Bros. and Champness, Ltd. (electric 
lift); Strode & Co., Ltd. (heating apparatus) ; Synchronome Co., 
Ltd. (electric clocks); W. H. Gaze and Sons, Ltd. (hard tennis 
courts and garden work) ; Maple & Co., Ltd. (furnishing, ordinary). 


The Pearl Mazda Lamp. 


The latest production of the Mazda Research Laboratories is 
the Pearl Mazda Lamp, which represents a very definite advance 
in the art of illumination. 

The theoretical advantages of frosting lamp bulbs on the 
inside instead of on the outside have long been known. The 
inside frosting gives the same protection from glare, while 
absorbing only one-third to one-quarter as much light as the 
ordinary outside frosting, even when clean. 

Only recently, however, has a method been discovered whereby 
the inside of the bulb could be frosted without weakening the 
glass. The discovery was made in the Mazda Research Labora- 
tories, and its practical result, the Pearl Mazda Lamp, is now 
available to all electric light users. 

The advantages of the Pearl Mazda Lamp may be summarized 
thus: (1) reduction of glare to a minimum; (2) softening of 
shadows; (3) light absorption less than 2 per cent.; (4) ease of 
cleaning, the outside of the bulb being of ordinary smooth glass. 


The 


Pearl Mazda Lamps are made in 40, 60, and 100 watt sizes, in 
all standard voltages. At present the inside frosting process is 
being applied only to gas-filled lamps. 


The Growth of a Well-known Firm. 


An interesting event took place in Birmingham recently, when 
the directors of Harris and Sheldon, Ltd., the well-known shop- 
fitters, entertained the staff, employees, and guests to a high tea 
and musical entertainment. The occasion was marked by the 
presentation of illuminated addresses to employees who had 
been in the service of the Company for unbroken periods of 25 
years and upwards, and silver rose bowls suitably engraved 
with the recipient’s name and years of service accompanied the 
gifts. 

Mr. J. E. Sheldon, chairman and managing director, in wel- 
coming the guests on behalf of the board, said how proud he felt 
of the steady growth of the firm, which from the smallest begin- 
nings, just over 45 years ago, had developed to its present dimen- 
sions. After the presentations to the employees, Mr. J. E. 
Sheldon made personal gifts to his co-directors, consisting of 
silver tea and coffee services to Mr. R. G. Richards (assistant 
managing director), who has been connected with the business 
for a period of 45 years, and silver rose bowls to Mr. W. J 
Stockwin and Mr. T. E. Sellers, who have collaborated with 
him for nearly 30 years. 


Modern Glasshouses. 


Messrs. Messenger & Company, Ltd., of Loughborough and 
London, have recently published the fifth edition of their cata- 
logue relating to the horticultural section of their business. 
Containing 128 pages and illustrated by a large and varied series 
of photographs and drawings, the catalogue displays many 
different types of modern glasshouses. The examples are divided 
into five sections as follows: (1) Conservatories; (2) porches, 
verandas, garden shelters, summer houses, glass roofs, and 
balcony conservatories ; (3) greenhouses; (4) Inexpensive green- 
houses for amateurs; (5) iron stages, iron beds for forcing-houses, 
and wood lath blinds. 
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By issuing Circular Notes 
the Westminster Bank 
enables its customers to 
carry money abroad ina 
convenient manner which 
unites the advantages of 
an international Bank Note 
with a minimum risk from 
theft. They are issued at {10 
and {25 and are obtain- 
able through any 
branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.G2 


DELTA METAL CO., Lr. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM). 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade Sark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


“DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 


‘*DELTA’’ SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 
‘*‘DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 


malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped. 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application. 


Telegrams Telephone 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” G3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty,AirMinistry,War Office,Ministry 
of Munitions. India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 
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English Door 


E were asked the other day by an architect why 
it was that the firms who specialize in Door and 
Window Fittings had so few reproductions of old work 
to offer. Burghley House, Hampton Court, and some 
of the works of the Brothers Adam, are rich in good 
examples of Box Locks and Door Handles, but it is 
surprising how few good examples of English Door 
Fittings exist. The William and Mary and Georgian 
periods are probably the ean : 
best in English door fit- EE mee. 
tings, but they do not 
compare very favourably 
either in design or execu- 
tion with almost any of 
the French periods except, 
curiously enough, the actual 
contemporary period in 
French work. 
SKETCH No, 1 illustrates 
a reproduction of the well- 
known Hampton Court 
Knob which we are making 
for Messrs. Romaine Walker 
and Jenkins for a house in 
Upper Grosvenor Street. 
Beautiful in outline and steady in detail, it is probably 
one of the best examples of English design, relying as 
it does for its beauty entirely in line, with almost 
a complete absence of chasing which the French use 
so freely to get their effects. Another similar knob 
exists with Adam husks between 


Sketch No. 1. 
Diameter 173”. 


“ the gadroons, but it is not so 
effective. 

. But the Knob, SkKETCE 

A _, No. 2, freely used by Sir 

Kemer «= Edwin Eatyenses hose nus 

Nat ere mee areata have the most interesting 


history of any knob in England. 
Very small, only 12 in. in dia- 
meter, with a delicately milled 
band round the centre, it is one 
of the most difficult knobs to 
make properly. To mention one 
point only, the pearls next 
the rose, unless perfectly formed, 
lose all their proportion and 
become meaningless, but if the 
work is carefully done it is 
undoubtedly a very charming 
example. 

We have suggested it has an 
interesting history for this reason. 
A few years ago when walking 
in Florence from the Baptistry } 
to the Loggia dei Lanzi, we Vet) JZ 
stopped to examine a doorway, i 


and to our surprise on the right 


Sketch No. 2. 
Diameter 13”. 


door-post was a plate with four 4 aN 
of ice identical knobs, but ci _ 2D 
used on this occasion as Bell XX oes J 
Pulls. Several questions imme- Se 
diately arose in our minds. How Sketch No. 3. 
did an English door handle Diameter 13”. 


Furniture. 


become a Bell Pull in Florence? Or did some English 
architect, with an eye to form, secure a_ bell pull 
in Florence to embellish his doors in England ? Were 
door bells used in Florence 

before England, or were they ee 
introduced from England to . a. 
Florence? It may be that the f 
collector was a candidate for Ai LA 
membership of the Dilettanti “, masta 
Society, anxious to return to \™é 
England with some convenient 


proof that he had been to 
Italy! But whatever the ex- 
planation the two knobs are 


identical to the smallest detail, 
perfect in form, and very 
beautiful. We are inclined to 
think that its origin is English, 
and are at a loss to account 
for its appearance in Florence. 
If any architect can throw any 
light on the subject we should 
be most interested to hear from 


Skeuch Non 4 


Diameter 12”. 


him. 

di We are trying in our work 
‘a 1 2 : ES 

in England to-day to carry on 


; the old tradition, and SKETCHES 
% id Nos. 3, 4, and 5 show three 
recent examples we have _ pro- 
i duced from designs by Mr. T. S. 
{ Alipay abeAn 


SKETcH No. 6 shows another 
excellent knob used by Mr. 
Curtis Green, A.R.A., and Mr. 
H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A. The 
modelling and chasing are perfect, 
and it is one of the few 
examples that look equally 


Sketch No. 5. 


Diameter 13”. 


well in Gilt or Oxidized 4 cay F3ENS SS 
Silver. fas US A: 
A Deon cy pray g 


We shall be most happy Ne 
to show our collection of =f 
models at 9 Arlington Street \ 
to any architects interested, ; 


or to reproduce or pur- _— / 
chase any good designs COroreh " 
brought to us. We guar- ra Nn ats : 
antee the best workmanship ——. -} 
and materials only, and — ale 
reliable delivery. Re TLRS, 

Sketch No. 6 


Diameter 13”. 


J. M. PIRIE & CO., LTD., 
Architectural Metal Wore, 


HeORCINGLON Sst kK RET ol, JAMES S, 


LONDON. 
"Phone: Regent 2453-4. 
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TO H.M. Telephones: 


3061-2-3-4 Cheltenham 
SIS ELSON SELE VE 7355-6 Regent, London 


Telegrams: ARCHITECTURAL 
‘* Sunningend, Cheltenham ”’ DECORATORS 


** Sunningend, London ”’ 


H.H.MARTYN & Co.Ltd. 


of CHELTENHAM 
and 5 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W.1 


WROUGHT 
ARTISTS 
AND 
AND 
CAST METAL 
CRAFTSMEN 
WORK OF 
IN ALL 
ALL 
MATERIALS. 
DESCRIPTIONS. 


BRONZE TABLET FOR COMMERCIAL BANK 


OF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
DIMENSIONS 11’ x 7’, Architects: Messrs. Kent & Massie. 


Cast in one piece in the foundries of H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., Cheltenham, 
represents probably one of the largest castings made in this country of a tablet 
of this description. 


VIEWS 


AND REVIEWS. 


Recent «Books. 


THE POTALA 


Fyom 


Laymen and the New Architecture. 


New Architecture. By MANNING ROBERTSON. 


Price 12s. net. 


Laymen and the 
London: John Murray. 


Are we beginning to realize that the much-hybridized plant 
of Western architecture is wilting ? Have too many cross fer- 
tilizations sapped its vitality, and are we, therefore, turning east- 
ward to gather seed for the raising of a purer and more vigorous 
growth? If we cultivate this seed, control this growth in our 
own way, and do not merely transplant, will the outcome be a 
rebirth of architecture by way of its first principles? Can we 
not see the sprouting of some such seed from the muddy banks 
of the Thames by London Bridge, and have not Holland and 
Scandinavia tried a packet or two ? 

A generation ago the art of painting came under the spell of 
Eastern inspiration to its lasting gain, and to-day the great 
works of China, India, Japan, are studied and valued. Quite 
recently, too, our low-relief sculpture has shown the unmistakable 
influence of Assyria. 

The foregoing reflections and many others are suggested by a 
reading of Mr. Manning Robertson’s thoughtful and well- reasoned 
book, ‘““Laymen and the New Architecture.”’ In the author’s 
own words, what he hopes to achieve is “to arouse interest 
and suggest a train of thought that may form a basis for dis- 
crimination, and so prepare the ground for a-live architecture 
that would truly reflect not only our needs but our aspirations ; 
and it may be repeated that only through the co-operation of 
the layman is an adequate architectural expression possible.” 

That Mr. Robertson writes with temperate persuasiveness 
rather than dogmatically should strengthen his appeal to the 
intelligent layman that he should set himself to gain some insight 
and general knowledge—not of necessity technical—of what 


““Laymen and the New 
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Arychitecture.’’ 


constitutes good architecture. If he can be aroused to feel the 
importance of this the standard of work initiated or controlled 
by syndicates, commercial firms, corporations, and the many 
bodies known as local authorities, should, in time, be raised. 
But it will take a generation and a big effort, for if your layman 
is to be taught to any purpose he must be caught young. To him 
who builds or buys a house a knowledge of good and evil is vital. 
In the latter event it would arm him with a weapon to break the 
thraldom of the house agent. Writing of the latter, Mr. Robertson 
is, perhaps, a little illogical. We all hate the agent’s description 
and methods, but he is only a middleman, whose business it is 
to sell goods produced by others. Surely it is a case of caveat 
emptor, “and it is for the emptores to see that they do not accept 
his guidance and advice. The agent would just as cheerfully 
sell them a good house as a bad one. 

In introducing us to the discussion of his subject the author 
uses what he calls an applied philosophy based on a suggestion 
of Sir Walford Davies, the musician, that we can regard musical 
appeal as consisting of four concentric circles each enveloping the 
whole of the preceding and also adding its own contribution. 
The inner circle is the sensational or dramatic, next the emotional, 
then the intellectual, and, finally, embracing them all, the in- 
tuitional or real. Mr. Robertson successfully applies this method 
to architecture and, incidentally, to the other arts; musical 
parallels are freely used to aid some of his arguments, and the 
points of others are barbed with apt and witty analogy. 

Each of the book’s twenty chapters contains sound doctrine ; 
chapter xii, ““The Clergyman and the Church,” is to be com- 
mended especially. For the wholly uninformed lay man there are 
four chapters of elementary instruction. The printing is good, 
the illustrations well chosen, and there is a full index. 


GODFREY PINKERTON. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS, 


A PICTURE PALACE AT WILMSLOW. 


The Future of Craftsmanship. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. By JoHN Groac. London: 


Kegan Paul. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
This little book is one of a series of essays on ‘‘ To-morrow ”’ in 
the various departments of modern life, a series to which writers 
of such distinction as J. B. S. Haldane, Bertrand Russell, F. C. S. 
Schiller and others have already contributed papers. If Mr. 
Gloag is perhaps a little petulant in his treatment of the subject, 
the subject itself, the possibilities of craftsmanship, is one of im- 
portance. Broadly speaking, Mr. Gloag’s theme is that the future 
lies with an intelligent development of machine-craftsmanship. It 
is quite time, he feels, that in an age of fine and distinguished 
mechanical achievement, which gives us the Rolls-Royce and the 
aeroplane, the typewriter and the express locomotive, the old pre- 
judice about the vileness of machine-production should die out. 
Those who earnestly and self-consciously pursue handicrafts are 
out of touch with the main current of modern life, and without 
effect upon it. It is the thousand and one articles of daily use 
in every home—tables and chairs, kettles and tea-pots, tumblers 
and tooth-brushes—that are and must be the battle-ground in this 
matter. Here must of necessity be the test both of creative 
skill and—equally important—of public taste. What people 
will not buy even the most enlightened manufacturer cannot 
for long produce. Education, which will teach people not to 
read but to think, to judge with some basis for their judgment, 
is rightly noted as a vital need to-day. And we are particularly 
glad to see that Mr. Gloag makes the point we ourselves have 
made elsewhere, that the trade unions should be beginning now 
to rise superior to the viewpoint of the nineteenth century, 
when their whole energies were bent upon extorting from the 
selfishness of the unthinking an improvement in the material 
conditions of life, and to concentrate more and more, each in its 
own sphere, on craft education. 
Skill in handling a tool is a more 
honourable and less question- 
able gift than skill in public 
speaking. And it may be held 
that a machine is but a tool 
on a large scale. There is, 
however, this essential differ- 
ence: that one machine process 
takes several men. Thus each 
can do but a part. And this 
has hitherto been |the essence 
of mechanization. Can this 
subordination of the man to 
the tool be avoided ? Mr. Gloag 
is, of course, aware of the 
difficulty. He hopes the en- 
lightened manufacturer will 
solveit. Really the knot of the 


A HOUSING SCHEME, WELWYN, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
From ‘“‘Laymen and the New Architecture.” 


The Architectural Review. 


A CONCRETE CHURCH AT VINCENNES. 


From ‘“‘Laymen and the New Architecture.” 


problem lies here. Hitherto we have considered as enlightened 
the manufacturer who pays good wages and gives those he 
employs full opportunity for self-development in their hours of 
leisure. But for the success of machine-craftsmanship the 
enlightened employer must be able so to arrange matters that 
it will be during his working hours that the craftsman will have 
the fullest opportunity for self-development. We should like 
Mr. Ford to write the second half of this book. ican 


Architectural Drawing in Wash. 


Architectural Rendering in Wash. By Van BuREN MAGONIGLE. 
London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 15s. net. 


American architectural draughtsmen are to be congratulated 
on their abilities as well as their opportunities. This book proves 
how well they serve architecture. A high standard of rendering 
makes for better buildings. To mention three reasons only, 
it reveals with greater clarity the intentions of the architect; it 
adds to the pleasure and prestige of drawing; it is more or less 
understood by the lay mind, and so wins for architecture a wider 
appreciation. 

It is difficult to find any point in which this book could be 
improved. It is very thorough and practical in instruction, down 
to the smallest detail; the notes on the qualities and care of 
brushes, to mention a very minor point, are most valuable and 
necessary, and will be helpful in many an office. Larger considera- 
tions and points of view are adequately dealt with. By means of 
clear instructions, and full-page half-tone illustrations, the 
technique of rendering in wash is adequately taught. The book 
is full of helpful information of value, not only to architectural 
draughtsmen, but to all interested in water-colour painting. The 
author modestly suggests that 
he deals principally with 
formal rendering in Indian ink, 
but his chapters on free colour 
and free sketching, and his 
tables of harmonies and mix- 
tures, should be of great assist- 
ance to all concerned with 
colour. 

The book is well printed. The 
paper is excellent, and the type 
a good size, though the words 
are too widely spread. The cloth 
binding is pleasant to touch and 
to see, and will wear well,though 
the same cannot be said of its 
paper title labels, now so fa- 
shionable. This book should be 
In every architect’s office. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS. 


A New Art Magazine. 


Old Master Drawings. A Quarterly Magazine for Students and 
Collectors. Vol. I, No.1. London; B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price5s. net. 


The title of this new quarterly recalls to mind Ingres’ saying : 
“Drawing is the probity of Art’; also Michelangelo’s that 
“Design, which by another name is called drawing, and consists 
of it, is the fount and body of painting and sculpture and archi- 
tecture. . . . Let whoever may have attained to do so much as 
to have the power of drawing know that he holds a great treasure.”’ 

That the fruits of that treasure should be available in this 
form is wholly desirable. It is to be hoped that the growing 
importance attached to draughtsmanship by the modern artist, 
and the growing interest shown in drawings by art appreciators 
will ensure the success this idea deserves. It should reveal to 
many the delights to be won from fine drawings. The editor 
is supported by a strong consultative committee of experts, both 
English and foreign, which promises a catholic choice and a wide 
area for selection. The scholarly notes contributed by members 
of the committee make the quarterly valuable to collectors and 
to museums. The twenty plates, produced by the half-tone 
process, are of a reasonable size. First place is given to six 
hitherto unpublished figure drawings by Francesco Guardi. 

In noticing a first number it is a duty to comment on its style 
of production. This is not good. The title and contents page is a 
muddle. It shows no grasp of typographical design. In the text 
the words are too widely spaced, especially after full stops—a 
common fault. A few of the advertisements might be passed, 
but a reference to The Flewron would teach those responsible 
how much better even these could be arranged. The scheme of 
the cover shows a lack of both imagination and the sense of 
unity. The drawing of the wreath and ribbon is feeble. The 
lettering, with its excessively wide ‘““W” splitting the word 
“drawing”? into two parts, and several other weaknesses, is 
not a credit to English work. 
These faults should not be. 
The editor and the committee 
should scarcely need reminding 
that English printers have 
taught the Western world, and 
still lead. The editor may 
limit himself as a_ specialist 
in Old Masters, and disclaim 
responsibility. But is there 
no member of a committee 
which includes Charles Rickets 
of the Vale Press fame suff- 
ciently interested to safeguard 
the honour of modern English 
craftsmanship, especially when 
brought into comparison with 
earlier work ? 

Whilst there are British 
draughtsmen who could meet 
the challenge of the Old Masters, 
artistic unity would be gained 
by making the cover purely 
typographical, and this would 
make improvement a matter 
of taste rather than of serious 
cost. In a brief review we 
should not have dealt at this 
undue proportion with the style 
of production were it not for 
the subject matter, the high 
status of the committee and 
the publisher, and the fact that 
English typography to-day is 
regularly producing work of a 
far better standard. We trust 
that, if not suddenly then gradu- 
ally, the quarterly will mend 
its typographical ways, and we 
a it a long and successful 
ife, 
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Recent Books. 


Architecture Explained. 


Architecture Explained. By Howarp Rosertson. 
Benn, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


London: Ernest 


Here is a book which, all my life, I have been hoping to see 
some courageous man write. Mr. Robertson, educated in the 
United States, France, and England, combines in one mind 
(possibly for this reason) the necessary variety of point of view 
to approach the subject in a broad way. He treats architecture 
throughout as architecture, and not as a mere pendant of building 
materials, of styles or habits, of churches and their creeds, or of 
commercial needs. He explains in a way that a layman can 
understand, both by way of history, and also modern tendencies, 
how these things should, or indeed, must affect our building. 
He urges very properly, I think, that the architect must assert 
the horse’s right to pull the cart. If the cart is full of lumber 
from the past, the horse is full of vitality of the present, and 
without undue restriction from the bearing rein he should be 
encouraged more than he is now by the public to pull his weight. 
If that lesson can be brought home in this country and architects 
given more scope to develop their designs to suit present-day 
needs without too much of the harness of antiquity, this little 
book will have been of more value than all the historical treaties 
on which we have of recent years been educated, and of infinitely 
more value than the vapourings of theorists to which we are 
unfortunately becoming accustomed. 

Mr. Robertson shows clearly that architects all the world 
over, especially in America, are more and more studying 
the principles which actuated the masters of the past in 
an endeavour to get to the back of their thoughts when 
solving what to them was a modern problem, rather than 
trying to dissect the details the old masters used in the solving 
of those problems. 

To my reading this is the whole crux of this book. Let us as 
architects get back as quickly as 
we can to first principles. Let 
us cast out of our libraries, and 
our minds, all books which are 
merely photographers’ records 
of the past, which contain no 
intelligent appreciation of their 
application to the problems of 
to-day. Instead, Jet us try and 
follow the methods of thought 
of the masters of the past and 
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r also induce our educational 
authorities throughout the 
country to include in_ the 


curriculum of our schools a 
little of the knowledge from 
which understanding may ulti- 
mately develop of the vital im- 
portance to the people of every 
country of fine buildings, well- 
planned cities, and _ clean, 
healthy surroundings for every- 
one, be they millionaires or 
working men and women. 

I can conceive no book better 
calculated to do this than 
“Architecture Explained” if 
the publishers will do their part 
properly. In its present form 
the illustrations are too small 
to be of material value to 
the layman, and its method 
of binding, judging by my 
copy, which has been read 
through only twice, would not 
last a week in any public 
library. They have, in my 
judgment, not realized that 
they are dealing with a 
time-fuse, and not a penny 
cracker. 

MAuRICE E. WEBB. 
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LAVATORY: GROSVENOR HOTEL, Architect : 
VICTORIA STATION. Jess COM ai s@: 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


HE durability and advantages of Vitrolite for Wall 

Linings in the Lavatories and Bathrooms of Hotels and 
other places subjected to continuous use are now recognised 
by architects. © The gleaming snow-white non-absorbent 
surface of the large broad panels can easily be kept spotlessly 
clean; the number of joints can be reduced to a minimum, 
and the edges can be rounded and chamfered giving a delicacy 
of finish and a refinement not usually obtained in an impervious 
material. By the introduction of Black Vitrolite or the 
adoption of Jade or Ivory coloured Vitrolite, singularly 
artistic and uncommon effects can be secured. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. tixires 


SPAS Ga@ Ne SRE Eh, LON DON.S.W I. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL, (REN TEA. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Modern Building Practice. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Str,—In his review of my book, Modern Building Practice, 
Mr. Edwin Gunn quotes two passages and points out what he 
considers to be “‘arguments in opposite directions.’’ He is mis- 
taken, however, in supposing that a chimneypiece in the same 
wall as the door will necessarily cause draughts which will 
encourage smoke to whirl out into the room. Fireplaces in this 
position are generally highly satisfactory, for the draught passes 
from the door into the body of air contained in the room and 
allows the fire to obtain its supplies of oxygen equably from in 
front. In advocating fireplaces on internal partitions I was not 
sacrificing to what Mr. Gunn calls the “‘fetish”’ of labour-saving, 
but showing how comfort and labour-saving may both be served 
in a house designed by an architect who takes pains to determine 
the practical facts concerning such things as fireplaces and 
draughts. There is really no contradiction, and while Mr. Gunn 
is correct in his statement that “Mr. Harvey appears to favour 
the saving in carriage of fuel,’ he is wrong in suggesting that ease 
in this operation “performed once daily” must be dearly bought 
by the risk of smoky chimneys and the certainty of a draughty 
“reside.”’ I wrote from experience of many firesides in which 
the fireplace and the door were situated in the same wall, and the 
fact is that this plan makes for good fuel combustion and for 
comfort. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM HARVEY. 


British Institute of Industrial Art. 


The permanent collection in the North Court Annexe, Victoria 
and Aibert Museum, $.W.7, is open to the public each day 
between 10 a.m.and 5 p.m. Recent acquisitions are on exhibition. 
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The Royal Scottish Automobile Club, 
Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 
Designed by James Miller. 


Among the subcontractors employed on the Royal Scottish 
Automobile Club were the following: Thaw and Campbell 
(masonry and brickwork); Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd. (steelwork); 
Wylie and Lochhead, Ltd. (joinery); William Anderson, Ltd. 
(plumbing); George Rome & Co. (plasterwork); John McOuat 
and Son (slater and roughcast work); Guthrie and Wells and 
William Brown (painting in principal apartments) ; Bromsgrove 
Guild, Ltd. (decorative plasterwork and ornamental metalwork 
and electroliers); Anderson and Munro, Ltd. (electric lighting) ; 
Waygood-Otis, Ltd. (lifts); Ashwell and Nesbit, Ltd. (heating) ; 
J. Youden and Son (marblework) ; R. and A. Main, Ltd. (cooking 
appliances); Frame and Barr (vacuum cleaning installation). 


gt Church Road, Wimbledon. 
Designed by P. D. Hepworth. 


The general contractors were Williams and Sons, and among 
the subcontractors and craftsmen engaged on the work were 
the fcllowing : Williams and Sons (tiles and flooring); Pearse & 
Co. (casements and casement fittings) ; Bratt Colbran and Chas. 
Wayte of Edenbridge (stoves, grates, mantels); Portsmouth 
Waterfittings Co. (sanitary ware and fittings) ; Elsley & Co. (lead 
down pipes and R.W. heads); Franklin & Co. (electric wiring 
and bells); Gillham and Jones (electric light fixtures); Ramsey 
& Co. (door furniture); Jones of Hanwell (gates, railings, 
handrails, balusters, etc.); Craig and Ching (heating and 
ventilating) ; Dixon & Co. (shrubs and trees). 
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KERS. Architects ; Messrs. HENRY TANNER. 


ARCHITECTS’ ENQUIRIES SOLICITED FOR ALL CLASSES OF ART METAL WORK. 


C. HARVEY & CO. 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1334. 


22 FITZROY; SQ., LONDON, W.1. 


Telegraphic Address: PLAFONNIER EUSROAD. 
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Wellington Barracks, For the War Office 
London Hospital, Architect: 
Out-Patients’ Wing. J. G. Oatley, Esq. 


OUR WIDE EXPERIENCE EMBRACES :— 


CHURCHES 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

HOSPITALS 

TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES 
HOUSING SCHEMES 
COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
FACTORIES 

AND 

CINEMAS 


Peis ele Rh eetN LEED ae LOr SH NDS THEIR 
PNOUIRIES SPOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 


W. H. GAZE & SONS, LID., 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 


10 CONDUIT STREET, W.1. 


And KINGSTON,, S.W. 


THE ARCHITECIURAL REVIEW: 


The Cannon Ironfoundries Centenary 
Celebrations. 


The Cannon Ironfoundries, Ltd., held their centenary cele- 
brations on Saturday, September 18 last, when the whole of the 
staff and employees were given a most enjoyable day at Black- 
pool. Lunch was served in the Winter Gardens, and presenta- 
tions were afterwards made to those who had been for forty or 
more years in the service of the Company. The chair was taken 
by Mr. W. H. Hawthorn, a director of the Company, in the 
absence of Mr. E. Sheldon Barnett, the Company’s chairman, who 
was unfortunately not able to be present owing to ill-health. 

The development of the Company since its inception in 1826 
will, we believe, be of interest to our readers. One hundred 
years ago Deepfields, where the existing premises of the Cannon 
Ironfoundries are situated, was a village known only to the few 
inhabitants of the area immediately surrounding it. To-day its 
reputation has spread to every corner of the globe, for Cannon 
products are known not only in all civilized communities, but 
among Kaffirs, Maori, the aborigines of South America, and the 
partly civilized tribes of many other countries. 

The foundry, when established, covered barely half an acre of 
land and employed not more than fifteen to twenty people. At 
the present time the factories cover two hundred acres and the 
employees number close upon one thousand. In 1895 a gas 
stove department was opened for the manufacture of gas cooking 
and heating stoves, and occupied three hundred square yards of 
floor space. Now this same department extends over twelve 
acres and, in addition to cooking and heating stoves, manufactures 
cooking ranges, ovens, carving tables, and hot closets (suitable 
for hotels, schools and institutions), water circulators, gas-heated 
steam radiators, bathroom geysers, and gas fires. 

“ Porseliron ’’ sanitary ware is another Cannon product which 
has gained for itself a sound reputation and has received the 
highest award of the Royal Sanitary Institute and the certificate 
of merit of the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene, 


Art in Advertising. 


The special autumn number of the Sido, entitled “‘ Posters 
and Publicity,” is devoted to a survey of the most recent examples 
from many countries of commercial art as applied to advertising. 
Amongst the specimens of English work we are particularly 
interested to notice that the only page included of building-trade 
advertising is one which appeared in the August issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, namely, an advertisement for Messrs. 
Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd., relating to their “Pudlo” brand 
cement waterproofer. The artist responsible for the illustration 
in this advertisement was Mr. A. Michael Fletcher, A.R.C.A., 
whilst other examples for the same firm included in the volume 
are the work of Leonard Squirrel, R.E., Walter Keesey, A.R.C.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., and Miss Cafferata. 


The Cable Makers’ Association. 


The Cable Makers’ Association call attention to the fact that 
members of this Association are now prepared to supply 
Vulcanized India Rubber Insulated Cables with Cab-Tyre 
Sheathing, in the sizes suitable for interior wiring purposes, 
in Non-Association (Nonazo) Class. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the members of the Association whose names 
will be found in their usual advertisements. 


Oil Heating. 


Messrs. G. N. Haden & Sons, Limited, have been appointed 
sole representatives in the British Isles for the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Oil Burner. 

The chief claims made on behalf of this burner are its automatic 
operation, the possibility of maintaining even room temperatures, 
saving in fuel space, and cleanliness. 
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We have over 21 years’ experience in the design 
of complete installations for Electric Lighting, 
Heating, and Power purposes. Our installations 
have been remarkably successful in giving com- 
plete satisfaction to our numerous clients. 


LNA ONIN 


We stake our reputation on our work continuing 
~ to give satisfaction after completion, and make it 
4) our business to see that it does so, 
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We invite your inquiries, and will be pleased to 
furnish estimates for the erection of plants in 
any part of the country. 
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CAXTON HOUSE WESTMINSTER SMW.I>, 
STELEPHONE.VICTORIA ,4490AND4491 = 


ELECTRICAL 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 
IN ALL BRANCHES. 


Personal Interest in 


Architects’ Plans. 


ESTABLISHED 32 YEARS. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTS & MAINTENANCE 
Co. (1925) Ltd., 33 Tothill St., S.W.1. 


Monomark BCM/E333 


*Phone: Victoria 6757. 


VIEWS 


Recent 


London’s Statues and Public Monuments. 


Forty London Statues and Public Monuments. By TANCRED 
BoRENIvuS, with special photographs by E. O. Hoppk. London: 


Methuen & Co., Ltd. Price 1os. 6d. net. 


There has been a tendency to underrate the importance and 
artistic qualities of our London statues. To hear many people 
talk one might well imagine that they formed a collection of 
veritable eyesores, and that to make a clean sweep of them would 
be a matter for congratulation. Really, however, London in 
this respect compares very favourably with continental cities 
where, even in such artistic centres as Rome and Florence, there 
may be seen examples of the pseudo-sculptor’s art which are 
as bad as bad can be. If a proof were needed that we possess a 
large number of excellent statues this delightful book would 
provide it. For its learned author, Dr. Tancred Borenius, with 
the aid of that fine photographer, Mr. E. O. Hoppé, has here 
brought together reproductions of no fewer than forty of London's 
statues and monuments; and no one interested in London or art, 
or both, should neglect the opportunity of acquiring what is at 
once an historical treatise of great value and a picture gallery of 
peculiar charm and attraction. 

In a fascinating historical sketch of the subject Dr. Borenius 
gives us a succinct and illuminating account of the various periods 
when memorials in sculpture were set up in our midst, from the 
days, that is, of Edward I, who erected those famous crosses on 
the spots where the body of his Queen Eleanor rested on its way 
from Harby, in Nottinghamshire, to its burial place at West- 
minster. From that time down to our own period we thus have 
a kind of apostolic succession of such things, and that among 
them we possess treasures is proved by the exquisite Charles I 
of Hubert Le Sueur, the Charles II and James II of Grinling 
Gibbon (by the way, the sculptor himself always signed Gibbon, 
not Gibbons, and in the register of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, the 
name appears in various forms, but never as Gibbons) ; Rysbrack’s 
admirable Sir Hans Sloane, and Scheemakers’ very spirited 
Edward VI; to name but these. 

Dr. Borenius writes delightfully 
about all of these of whose history 
he is full of knowledge; while he 
is often pleasantly suggestive, in 
the way of comparative criticism, as 
when he speaks of the William IIT in 
St. James’s Square, by the younger 
Bacon, as having an affinity to 
Schliiter’s monument of the Great 
Elector at Berlin ; indicates a certain 
similarity between Chantrey in 
sculpture and Lawrence in painting ; 
and reminds us that besides the 
Rodin, in the Embankment Gardens, 
we have the work of another great 
Frenchman in London, in the group, 
representing “Motherhood,” at the 
back of the Royal Exchange, by 
that fine artist, Dalou. 

One can never have too much of 
a good thing, and thus one hopes 
that at some future period Dr. 
Borenius, with the help of Mr. Hoppé 
as illustrator, will give us a further 
volume, in which would appear 
Onslow Ford’s Lord Strathnairn, 
and the exquisite little fountain in 
Hyde Park by the Countess Feodora 
Gleichen. By the way, when noting 
the various replicas we possess in 
London, Dr. Borenius does not 
mention that of Verccchio’s beautiful 
“Boy with a Dolphin,” the original 
of which is in Florence, our copy 
being in Hyde Park, where it is 
preferred by most people to Mr. 
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THE STATUE OF QUEEN ANNE, QUEEN ANNE'S 
(Early Eighteenth Century.) 
ink. From “‘ Forty London Statues and Public Monuments.” 
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Books. 


The Modern English House. 


Modern English Houses and Interiors, By C. H. James and F. R. 
YERBURY. London: Emest Benn, Ltd. Price 30s. net. 

Numbers of books are now being produced to meet a new 
demand for a public at last roused to some active interest in 
amenities and in architecture—books for the timid general reader, 
books for the home seeker and the amateur of architecture— 
books good, bad, and indifferent. 

But on the whole the general level is encouragingly high, and 
Messrs. Batsford, Benn Bros., the Architectural Press, and 
“Country Life,”’ with one or two other publishers, between them 
provide leaven in such quantity and of such quality that a real 
effect on the lump of public taste is scarcely surprising. 

As soon as the daily newspapers discover what certain of the 
more enlightened weeklies and monthlies already know—1i.e. that 
architecture has a public and has even become “‘ News’’—the 
virtuous circle, so long broken, will have been mended, and we 
shall begin to get intelligent architectural criticism once more, a 
better instructed laity and therefore better buildings. 

Messrs. James and Yerbury’s “‘ Modern English Houses and 
Interiors” is apt to this very necessary business of propaganda, 
its examples being indeed so well chosen that every one of the 
architects whose work they illustrate will surely possess himself 
of a copy in order to flatter his brothers in that manner which is 
most sincere. 

What architect, fer instance, would not design a porch the 
chaster for a quiet look at those of Mr. Harold Moss ; who would 
not be encouraged to a sprightly jollity by Mr. Oliver Hill’s 
undulations, or who would not be chastened and reproved for 
display and worldliness when confronted with Mr. Alan 
Fortescue’s or Mr. Mansfield’s austerities ? 

Not all the examples are typically characteristic of their several 
designers, but—if we except one or two interiors where the 
cabinet-maker and the upholsterer provide such mild interest as 
there is—none of them is dull, and nearly all of them show some 
definite practical or esthetic problem 
given a sane and satisfying solution. 
And that is architecture. 

The book is a picture-book, and 
a very delightful one, with no more 
than a word or two of identification 
below each plate, in German as well 
as English—a commendable practice 
if it is indeed necessary to translate 
mere labels such as “House in 
Essex,” into “Haus in Essex ”’ ! 

It would have been more helpful 
perhaps to the foreigner, had a 
short vocabulary been provided, 
giving the translations of the 
names and words appearing on the 
plans that accompany the excellent 
photographs. 

The authors, or rather the an- 
thologists, seem to have modestly 
decided that their short introduction 
was not worth a translation, and a 
reviewer cannot but sympathize 
with them in the difficulty they 
necessarily encountered of pro- 
pounding any generalizations that 
were both new and true of post- 
war English domestic architecture, 
when its leading exponents are so 
catholic in their modes of expression. 

Still, vigour and invention, sen- 
sibility and sense, are everywhere 
apparent; and though superficially 
the slightly ascetic and the faintly 
sensuous may seem to, and probably 
do, represent opposite tendencies, 
both are fundamentally informed 
by the same directness of approach, 
the same clearness and simplicity 
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that are the most hopeful features of the modern architectural 
revival. 

As to internal planning, a glance through the book will show 
how marvellously, how nearly perfectly the inside of a small house 
can be, andis, adapted to its function, when contrived by a skilful 
architect. A rabbit would scarcely blush to have such an inside 
—if only some more than usually ingenious designer could invent 
and incorporate reproductive organs as notoriously effective ! 
There would then be no difficulty about finding distinguished 
parents for the millions of pleasant little houses that are needed 
and that we are unlikely to get save by some such miracle. 

For the white light of the new-trimmed lamp of architecture 
travels slowly, and can scarcely reach and illumine the borough 
and district surveyors, or local housing authorities, within a 
generation. 

It should, but it probably won’t. 

CLouGH WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


Classic Architecture. 


Elements of Form and Design in Classic Architecture. By ARTHUR 
STRATTON, F.R.I.B.A. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Pp. x and 239. 
Plates 100. Price 28s. net. 


In his preface to this work the author says it has “‘ proved to be 
a difficult undertaking.” That we can well believe. Difficulty is 
inherent in the nature of the subject. If architecture were in the 
last analysis a science and not an art, it would not be so arduous 
a business to formulate the theory of it. Anyone can talk glibly 
of “the basic principles of architectural design,’ and can apos- 
trophize “ the laws which govern all vital building.’ Such phrases 
are the commonplaces of architectural rhetoric. So long as no 
attempt is made to define what precisely is meant by them they 
can be used to give an air of philosophic scholarship to much 
loose thinking and loose writing. But when we come seriously 
to investigate the actual technique of composition in architec- 
ture, if we are to continue to speak of laws and of principles, it is 
necessary to state exactly their nature and their scope, what they 
are and how they work. 

Mr. Stratton has appreciated the embarrassments of the task. 
The problems to be encountered in the sphere of esthetic he first 
eliminates altogether. “Rhythm and proportion,” he says, for 
example, ‘“‘are nebulous terms that cannot be profitably described 
and analysed.”’ Further, he restricts his field to works of classic 
architecture, concentrating upon the geometric aspect of these. 
And, finally, he relies less upon literary exposition than on dia- 
grammatic illustration to exhibit the principles which are to be 
considered as implicit in each type of composition that he presents. 
The drawings, in effect, are to be regarded as telling their own 
theoretic story. 

Over a period of ten years Mr. Stratton has collected repre- 
sentative examples of the geometrical forms employed in the 
simpler compositions of classic architecture. These forms he has 
grouped under such headings as circular plans, circular and 
rectangular forms united, octagonal plans, internal corridors, 
vestibules, vaulted loggias, internal staircases, facades, and so 
on. The plates illustrating each group are preceded by several 
pages of descriptive comment and observations on the appro- 
priate use of the motives shown. An introduction of some seven 
pages stresses how important it is to know and obey geometrical 
principles in architectural design; and, in addition, there is a 
foreword by Professor Richardson in which structural and 
traditional doctrines are reconciled in a gospel of rationalism. 

The work is addressed primarily to students, who, if they do 
no more than unconsciously absorb the good qualities of the 
designs here assembled, should have their taste and judgment 
improved. Neither in the way its material is arranged nor in the 
method of its argument does the book exactly follow any previous 
authority. Within the predetermined limits of its scope it is 
simpler, and at the same time much more copiously illustrated 
than either Gaudet or Curtis. The illustrations, whether they are 
of actual buildings, designs for buildings, or are just characteristic 
expressions in the manner of a particular time, are all well chosen 
and, for the purpose, usefully presented. Those who have assisted 
in drawing them have worked in a common convention, suppress- 
ing all decoration and detail that might obscure the reading of 
fundamental shapes and composition. The eighty or more plates 
devoted to plans, sections, and elevations should, therefore, be 
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readily understood by students in the early stages of their 
training. Most of the remaining illustrations reproduce fine old 
drawings—perspectives and rendered elevations—which, in effect, 
admirably complement the diagrams. 

A certain opulence of form and illustration has come to be 
expected from any large book published by the house of Batsford ; 
and the present volume fully sustains the tradition. Nothing has 
been spared in the presentation either of the text or of the plates 
that could enhance their appearance. The result is quite the 
most imposing-looking contribution to architectural theory that 
has been made in England for some time. 

LIONEL B. BUDDEN. 


The Art of the Woodcut. 


Woodcuts by Members of Bembridge School. Edited with an 
Introduction by J. Howarp WuitEHoUSE. Cambridge: The 
University Press. Price 1os. 6d. net. 

Mr. Whitehouse, the Warden of Bembridge School, appreciates 
the value of teaching and practising crafts in public schools, 
such practice giving, as it does, a manual dexterity, the exercise 
of which will be an abiding joy to its possessor and open up for 
him a keener sense of things beautiful. The printing of the school 
magazine by the boys themselves on their own press is also a 
step in the right direction, but the publication in book form of the 
youthful essays on the block of boys of twelve to seventeen years 
of age seems to me of doubtful advantage to the boys, tending 
to give them a false opinion of their abilities, though it gives the 
school some excellent publicity. One wonders who, besides parents 
and friends, would pay half a guinea for a collection of fifty 
immature works. Surely the school magazine is the right medium 
for the publication of these youthful exercises. The standards 
of criticizing a school magazine and a book are vastly different. 
The work of Mr. Brandon-Jones alone would stand the test of the 
latter. His work, especially on linoleum, shows considerable 
thought and an appreciation of the peculiar demands of his 
material, though he has a tendency to imitate in linoleum the 
technique of a wood engraving by the use of a too fine white line. 
Of the other contributors Mr. Adrian Beach is, perhaps, the best. 
I wish Mr. Whitehouse had been less ambitious and sent instead 
a school magazine for review. HESKETH HUBBARD. 


British Artists of ‘To-day. 


Frank Dobson (British Artists of To-Day, No. IV). London: The 
Fleuron. Sm. 4to. Pp.4and17 plates. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a welcome addition to a useful series. The illustrations 
give an idea of the accomplishment of Frank Dobson in the three 
sculptural manifestations in which he is so capable—plastic, 
glyptic, graphic. The text seeks to assign an exaggerated value 
to these manifestations by claiming that they are the best that 
England has produced during at least 600 years; it states that 
Houdon and Roubilliac [sic] were “charming craftsmen,”’ and 
by inference that Dobson, Brancusi, and Maillol are “‘serious 
artists,’’ and the most interesting living sculptors in the world. It 
protests too much, to the detriment of Dobson, and to the dis- 
credit of the author’s range of knowledge and critical acumen. 
A less hierarchical pronouncement would have served a better 
purpose in introducing work so good and distinctive. What is 
“Polish Brass’? “A Sealed Torso” seems an awkward term : 
both occur in the descriptions of the works illustrated. 

KINETON PARKES. 


The Decoration of the Home. 


1000 Ideen zur Kiinstlerischen Ausgestaitung der Wohnung. 
Edited by ALEXANDER Kocu. Darmstadt: Verlagsanstalt Alexander 
Koch. Large 8vo. Pp. (8), frontispiece, and pp. 208 illustrations. 
Price 20 marks. 

A useful compendium of decoration for the home, this book 
of illustrations, a few of which are in colour, gives a good idea 
of what modern craftsmanship is doing for the new houses of 
Germany and Austria. It includes the decoration of each room 
including the kitchen ; the furniture to be used therein ; the heat- 
ing and lighting appliances; metal-work, glass, pottery, and 
needlework. Some of it is not in accordance with English taste, 
but most of it is fertile in its ideas, numbering, as the title states, 
one thousand. Kure 
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A NEW LINE 


IN CABLES 


Architects, Wiring Contractors and others are advised that 


C.T.S. 


Cables (Patent 3996/11) are now available in 
Non- Association 


Reg. Trade Mark | | 
No. 458865 


class 


in sizes used for internal house wiring 


Enquiries should be addressed to 


Reg. Trade Mark 
422210-20-21 
a w W 


members whose names are set out below 


Makers of C.M.A. & Nonazo Cables. 


The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd. be ae and Irwell Rubber he Orr Wire Co. and 

British Insulated Cables, Ltd. o. Ltd. miths, Ltd. 

Callender’s Cable and Construc.  W--T-Henley’s Telegraph Works The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 

Ren Caled Gonlitas Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd. 

; The Cra: : k El -- Cable C The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 
? Copyright td TeLspay ectnic Cable Lo. and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd, Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 
: Rai Th E, Geld Cable Works, Ltd Johnson & Phillips, Ltd. Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 
} Exclusive Pe Nall tia ARE sae Liverpool Electric Cable Co. (formerly Western Electric Co. Ltd.). 
= eta W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Union Cable Co. Ltd. 
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Advt. of The Cable Makers’ Association, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, W.C.2. 
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DRADE SAND CRA: 


Sutton Valence School, Kent. 
Designed by Adams, Holden, and Pearson. 


The general contractors were Messrs. G. E. Wallis and Sons, 
and among the sub-contractors and craftsmen connected with 
the work were the following : Val de Travers (asphalt) ; Farnley 
Iron Co., Ltd. (glazed bricks); W. Aumonier (carved stone- 
work) ; Homan and Rodgers (steelwork) ; Edwards Adamantine 
(tiles); Wainwright and Waring (casements and casement 
fittings); Bratt Colbran & Co. (stoves, grates, mantels); G. E. 
Wallis and Sons (plumbing and sanitary work); Twyfords 
(sanitary ware and fittings); Thos. Elsley & Co. (lead down 
pipes and R.W. heads, and electric light fixtures); Benjamin 
Nelson (stained glass and leaded lights); Thos. Elsley & Co., 
and G. E. Wallis and Sons (art metalwork); W. Sugg and Thos. 
Elsley & Co. (gas fixtures); Colledge and Bridgen (door furni- 
ture); G. E. Wallis and Sons (gates, railings, handrails, balusters, 
etc.); George Johnson (lifts and cranes); W. Stainton (heating 
apparatus); Gray & Co. (lightning conductors); Joyce & Co. 
(clocks, bells, etc.). 


‘‘Greenhayes,” Millington Road, 


Cambridge. 
Designed by H. C. Hughes. 


The general contractors were Messrs. Wm. Saint, Ltd., and 
among the craftsmen and sub-contractors employed were the 
following: Stourbridge Brick Co. (bricks, partition blocks, 
roofing); Macintosh and Sons (sanitary ware and _ fittings) ; 
Messrs. Howard Bros. (floor and staircase of Gurjun wood) ; 
Doloment Co. (wood flooring, mosaic, marble, stone) ; Cambridge 
Gas Co. (gasfitting) ; Cambridge Wiring and Repair Co. (electric 
wiring) ; Harland and Sons (paint) ; Broadhurst, Craig and Ching, 
Ltd. (heating apparatus); A. Stevenson & Co. (Weldon boiler) ; 
Rural Industries (London), Ltd. (garden furniture). 


“New Ways,’ Northampton. 


The general contractors were the Exors. of H. Green and Sons, 
and among the craftsmen and sub-contractors employed on the 
work were the following : The Standard Roofing Co. (flat roof) ; 
Lowke and Sons, Ltd. (heating and lighting); The Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (south and north metal windows) ; 
Gibbons, Ltd. (east and west windows). 


A Furniture Design Competition. 
An Offer to British Candidates. 


The Furnishing Trades’ Organiser offers to British candidates, 
for competition, prizes for original designs for modern household 
furniture, suitable for use in a moderate-sized house, say, of 
three reception rooms and six bedrooms. There are four sections, 
comprising complete sets of furniture for a double bedroom, a 
drawing-room, a sitting-hall, and a dining-room. 

The committee of assessors will select the most distinctive 
and practical designs submitted and award premiums of twenty- 
five guineas each to a maximum of two hundred guineas for eight 
designs so selected. These designs may be taken from any, or 
all, of the sections. Two awards will not necessarily go to each 
section, nor will eight prizes be given if the standard of design 
does not justify it. 

The Old Ford Engineering and Manufacturing Co. (a subsidiary 
company of John Broadwood and Sons, Ltd.) have agreed to 
make furniture from any or all of the premiated designs in the 
first adjudication. When this is complete, the assessors will 
award in order of merit the prizes below to the designers of 
furniture which in their opinion is the best 7m actuality. 

First Prize 150 guineas. 
Second Prize 100 guineas. 
Third Prize ie si 50 guineas. 

All the furniture and all designs submitted for competition 
will be shown at an exhibition to be organized for the purpose 
by the Furnishing Trades’ Organiser in London. 

Full conditions of the competition were published in the 
October issue of the Furnishing Trades’ Organiser. 


MARBLE LOADING DEPOT, ITALY. 


FARMER & BRINDLEY 2 


MARBLE QUARRY OWNERS AND WORKERS 
63 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 
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Banstead Mental Hospital For the London County Council. 


STUDYING THE ARCHITECT 


VERY large proportion of those architects 

whom we have had the pleasure of being 
associated with on various undertakings have 
voluntarily expressed their high appreciation of 
our methods. 


Our wide experience embraces : — 
CHURCHES 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
BANKS 
TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES 
HOUSING SCHEMES 
AND 
FACTORIES 


W. H. GAZE & SONS, LIMITED, 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 


10 CONDUIT STREET, W.1. 


And KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 
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Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, 
Ltd., and Metro-Vick Supplies, Ltd. 


Metro-Vick House has just been opened by Metropolitan- 
Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., and Metro-Vick Supplies, Ltd., as 
their headquarters in Scotland. The building was designed by 
Mr. James T. Thomson, architect, Glasgow, and occupies a 
square site, with a frontage to Main Street as well as to 
Waterloo Street. There are six floors in the building, and pro- 
vision has been made for additions to this number when 
required. The main entrance in Waterloo Street is executed 
in Roman Travertino, moulded and ornamented with carving. 
The bronze door bears a bronze mask of Tutankhamen on 
its centre panel. The MV monogram trade mark is included 
in the design of the fanlight. The showroom front is broadly 
treated in Travertino with a base of black Belgian marble, 
and the window frames, lettering, etc., are of bronze. Over 
this the walls are of Heworth Burn stone, and large wide piers 
are carried from the second-floor sills to the cornice at the top 
of the building. The piers are spaced at intervals to allow good 
window area for the various floors. The cornice is of ample 
proportions and is ornamented at the top with carvings of 
animals’ heads, a ram, an owl, and a panther. After dark the 
exterior is to be flood lit, special provision having been made 
for the lights in the sill at the base of the piers. 

The vestibule gives direct access to the showrooms on the 
ground floor, and to the staircase and elevator. The ground floor 
consists mainly of showrooms, and there is large show-window 
area to both streets. A very complete shop-window lighting 
installation has been included, and arrangements have been made 
to carry out a varied scheme of colours for show lighting. 
The showroom is wood panelled and finished after the Georgian 
manner, and provides a setting for the display of electrical 
fittings of all types. An extensive selection of the fittings 
manufactured by Messrs. Harcourts, Ltd., an associated company 
of Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., is to be seen. There 
is also a full range of domestic cookers and other appliances, 
silk shades, glassware, wireless apparatus, and demonstrations 
of wireless and cooking appliances will be carried out daily. 


The offices of Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., are 
situated on the second floor, and the offices of Metro-Vick Sup- 
plies, Ltd., are on the third floor. The remainder of the building 
is given up to storage accommodation. The stores are floored with 
Induroleum, a clean, hard, and durable material manufactured 
by Messrs. Dockers Brothers, Ltd. It is of interest to note that 
Metro-Vick House is the first “‘all-electric’’ building in Scotland. 
Lighting, heating, hot water, and power circuits have been laid 
down, and these are so arranged that information regarding cost, 
consumption, and output will be readily available to anyone 
who may require it. A passenger elevator is provided from the 
entrance vestibule to all floors. 


A Correction. 


We regret that an error was made in the October issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW concerning the illustration of a coat of 
arms panel in Portland stone at Cockenach, Royston, which was 
incorrectly described as part of a memorial to Arthur Gordon, 
Lord Stanmore. The name of the architect for the coat of arms 
panel at Cockenach was Horace Farquharson, and the craftsmen 
were John Daymond and Sons, Ltd. 


COMPETITION. 


DESIGNS FOR MODERN FURNITURE. 
500 GUINEAS IN PRIZES. 


The Furnishing Trades’ Organiser offers for open competition prizes for original designs for 
modern household furniture as specified below :— 
Section A. Complete Furniture for a Double Bedroom. 
eB - 5 », Drawing-room. 
Ge Ne 5 », Sitting Hall. 
aD). _ BD », Dining-room, 


Prizes to selected designs in preliminary adjudication, 200 guineas. 
Prizes to be awarded on judgment of completed furniture, which will be made by John 
Broadwood and Sons, Ltd., 300 guineas. 
Committee of Honorary Assessors :— 
The Countess of Oxford and Asquith. The Lady Islington. 
C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. (Director of H.M. Office of Works). H. Clifford Smith, F.S.A. 
(Department of Woodwork, Victoria and Albert Museum). F. V. Burridge, O.B.E., 
R.E., A.R.C.A. (Principal of the Central School of Arts and Crafts). P. Morley 
Horder, F.S.A. Philip Tilden. Percy A. Wells (Principal of the Cabinet Department, 
Shoreditch Technical College). Holbrook Jackson (Editorial Director, the National 
Trade Press, Itd.). Captain Edward W. Gregory (Editor, The Furnishing Trades’ 
Organiser). 
Conditions and full particulars on application to the Editor, The Furnishing Trades’ Organiser, 
Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
All designs to be submitted not later than January 15, 1927. 


Sir Frank Baines, C.V.O., 


DELTA METAL CO., Lro. 


Delta Works, 
EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. 10 


(and at BIRMINGHAM). 


Over 30 years’ world-wide reputation as 
Specialists in High-Class Constructional Bronzes. 
Sole Manufacturers of 


“DELTA” BRAND 


(Registered Trade SXCark). 


BRONZE, BRASS, YELLOW METAL, 
WHITE METAL, COPPER, 


and other non-ferrous metals and alloys. 


“DELTA” EXTRUDED SECTIONS for Case- 
ments, Sash and Water Bars, Stays, Mouldings, Door 
Plates, Stairtreads and Nosings, &c. 


‘‘DELTA”’ SILVER BRONZE for ornamental work. 
‘‘DELTA” BRONZE No. IV. The most durable 


malleable Bronze. Can be cast, forged, stamped, 
pressed, etc. Stronger than steel, tough as wrought 
iron, highest resistance to corrosion. Specially adapted 
for art metal work. 

Prices and other particulars on application. 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
“DELTA, EASTGREN, GREENWICH 123 
LONDON.” (3 lines). 


On the ListsofContractors to the Admiralty, AirMinistry,War Office, Ministry 
of Munitions. India Office, Post Office, Crown Agents for the Colonies, etc. 
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o» COUNTRY HOUSE = 
LIGHTING € HEAT ING | 


We have over 21 years’ experience in the design of complete 
installations for Electric Lighting, Heating, and Power pur- 


poses. Our installations have been remarkably successful 
in giving complete satisfaction to our numerous clients. 


We stake our reputation on our work continuing to give 
satisfaction after completion, and make it our business to 
see that it does so. 


We invite your inquiries, and will be pleased to furnish estimates 
for the erection of plants in any part of the country. 


H. J. CASH & CO., LTD. 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Victoria 4490 & 4491. 
WO 
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VIEWS 


AND REVIEWS. 


Recent Books. 


i jheartet new 


THE TOWER 


AND MINT. 


From “Original Views of London As It Is, by Thomas Shotter Boys, 1842.” 


Boys’s Lithographs of London. 


Original Views of London As It Is, by Thomas Shotter Boys, 
1842. By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A., F.S.A. London: The 
Architectural Press. Price 30s. net. 


The re-issue of a complete set of Original Views of London As 
It Is (1842), by Thomas Shotter Boys, is a welcome event, and 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor could seldom have had so congenial 
a task as that of editing this volume of famous drawings. Since 
their first publication, when they set the seal upon the reputation 
of the artist, the lithographs have not been reproduced in one 
volume, although they have, each of them, been used over and 
over again to illustrate books on London life and topography. 
Now they are, once more, brought together, and although some 
of the magic of these noble lithographs is lost in the reduc- 
tion in size, and in the half-tone process, their essential beauty is 
well brought out, and their fine pictorial quality is vividly placed 
before us. 

Boys was a superb architectural draughtsman; he was more 
than that, but his mastery in depicting buildings is the chief 
reason for the homage paid him by the architect. He invests 
architecture with just the degree of dignity which we most desire 
to give it, and his unerring sense of composition sets it—adroitly 
and happily placed in his picture—where every line tells to its 
utmost advantage. If this power were merely a trick of idealiza- 
tion, a cheap method of making buildings look “‘pretty,’’ it 
would soon produce a reaction, but Boys’s work is so truthful 
and exact that it sustains our interest and admiration. A born 
artist, he selects his point of view with infinite skill, but he does 
not invent, distort, or slur over any feature. Yet he certainly 
idealizes, and his secret lies in the clear, yet friendly, atmosphere 
which he infuses into every scene. There are days when archi- 
tecture, especially street architecture, appears at its best, when 
the modelling of every cornice, the breaks and projections of 
surfaces, the shadows of openings and recesses, speak with real 
eloquence. They are days of which architects dream, they are 
really the only moments for which we design, and Boys, with his 
intuitive sympathy for our craft, seized the ideal presentation 


and immortalized it. London knows these hours in which ae 
vests herself in beauty more often than her detractors think; 
may be she knew them more frequently a century ago, ee 
certainly Thomas Shotter Boys had eyes to see and a hand 
cunning to portray the moment when she looked her best. 
Examine the foreshortening of Somerset House and of the shops 
before it, in No. 20, The Strand, or the equally rapid perspective 
to the left of No. 22, St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, with the telling 
projection of the Mitre Tavern lamp, and see how much ‘the 
artist has achieved in successful architectural expression. 

The truthful and masterly delineation of all the conventions 
of the builder’s art, and the happy creation of an ideal atmosphere 
for their display—these strike one as the chief achievements in 
Boys’s drawings. But beyond this he had the power of absorbing 
the essential content of the scenes he set out to record. It may 
be true that he had a special genius for reproducing street scenes, 
and suggesting their particular character of busy industry, 
fashionable quality, or quiet seclusion, but in truth he seemed 
as much at ease in any other scene. Mr. Chancellor has some mild 
criticism for the river views, of which there are three, but the 
smooth waters of the Thames, with their miscellaneous burden, 
and the noble bridges spanning them, are set down with the real 
flavour of Thames-side scenery. The two drawings in St. James’s 
Park and the view of London from Greenwich Park display no 
faltering; indeed, Nature’s architecture receives as faithful and 
even as flattering a rendering as any of the artificial creations of 
men in the London streets. And the one interior that Boys allows 
us, the inside of the Guildhall, is a model for the draughtsman 
who would show a great hall in all its dignity and mystery, its 
ancient pride and present amplitude of state. 

From the power of assimilation of the essence of whatever 
scene became the subject of his pencil, Boys no doubt drew the 
facility with which he furnished his drawings with all the various 
types of men and women, high and low, sober and gay (as the 
time and place should demand), vehicles, from coach to barrow, 
horses and dogs, and paraphernalia of every sort which enlivened 
or obstructed the streets of the time. Mr. Beresford Chancellor 
rightly emphasizes the value of all this recorded detail in giving 
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From “Original Views of London As It Is, by Thomas Shotter Boys, 1842.” 


us faithful testimony concerning many things which might other- 
wise be lost in time’s obscurity. But there is a greater value in 
these drawings than in the mere record. From a thousand 
disconnected notes and memoranda among the pictorial remains 
of the past the historian puts together piece by piece, and pain- 
fully reconstructs the appearance of times that have gone. For 
his own period Boys has made this laborious task unnecessary, 
for he has given us not only the detail, but an actual vision of 
the whole. We live again in these familiar and yet unfamiliar 
places. We capture again the movement of the crowd, before 
the bicycle or motor-car changed us and the scene alike. We 
feel the atmosphere of a London clothed in classical dignity, 
undisturbed as yet by all the heartrending conflict of style and 
taste which the last hundred years have inflicted on us. We taste 


again the affluence and tranquillity of days that knew not the 
rush and agitation of a machine-driven generation. No effort 
is needed to conjure up a time that might be deemed merely 
fabulous—here in quiet tones and in exquisite portraiture it lies 
before us, to check our vanity and as a measure of our loss. The 
farther the years progress the greater the value we shall put upon 
these fine records of the early nineteenth century, and as long as 
there are men to cherish the memory of London’s past, these 
beautiful representations of her famous places will be held in the 
highest esteem. Who knows but that some yet undreamed 
Renaissance of a beautiful city may be achieved from the con- 
templation of Boys’s work by a future age attuned to fairer 
things ? 
WALTER H. GODFREY. 
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A LONDON DIARY (continued). 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 30 EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE .. 50 Bn ae 12 200%. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
continued, ENGLISH SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PAINTINCS .. 12 noon. As _ ae 7 5 
MICHELANGELO ad aa nt ate ne a0 7 p.m. a si oa 5 a 
ILLUMINATED MSS. .. 7 p.m. A % - af Be 
FRENCH PICTURES .. ae a Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
- ve Admission 6d. V6 ab 12 noon. A > 

THE WAR AGAINST NAPOLEON. Admission 6d. 3.15 p.m. NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
FRENCH FURNITURE—I1 .. Ed 7 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 

FRIDAY DECEMBER 31 IL1,0MINATED MSS. .. an ate 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
HISTORICAL AND LITERARY MSS. Bo 12 noon. op 5 95 
ORIGINS OF WRITING AND MATERIALS 3 p.m. Er 6 os 
ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD—II i an 3 p.m. os af mM 
RAPHAEL CARTOONS 12 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
FRENCH POTTERY .. ac a1 12 noon. bs oe 55 i a 
ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERIES 3 p.m. oA a oF bs = 
SOME RECENT PAINTERS a ts Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 

Admission 6d. 12 noon. 


WILLIAM IV AND REFORM. Admission 6d. 
FRENCH FURNITURE—III. Admission 6d. 
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In 1922 the Society of Toc H., which is now known all over 
the Empire for its work among young men, decided to use as the 
central symbol of its social service activities a lamp adapted 
from the old catacomb lamp of the Early Christian era. 

In the same year the Rev. P. B. Clayton, chaplain of the original 
Talbot House in Poperinghe, was appointed, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, vicar of the famous old church of All Hallows, 
Barking-by-the-Tower of London. He asked Mr. Alec Smithers, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Campbell Jones, Sons and Smithers, who had been 
a close friend of the original Talbot House, to become honorary 
architect to All Hallows as one part of his work for Toc H. 

In 1924 an old chest of documents was discovered by which 
further guidance was given as to the history of the medieval All 
Hallows. One of the finest surviving features is the Chantry 
Tomb of Sir John Croke in the extreme north-east corner. Sir 
John Croke died in 1474, and was the lay warden of a medieval 
fraternity which held the chapel of All Hallows’ in trust as a 
Royal Foundation. This tomb, carefully treated by Mr. 
Aumonier under the direction of Mr. Alec Smithers, was arrested 
from further decay, and the chapel in which it stands sufficiently 
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repaired and reconstituted to enable it to become the central 
chapel of Toc H. throughout the Empire. 

Meanwhile, the Prince of Wales, one of the earliest and closest 
friends of Toc H., both in the salient and ever since, decided that 
one of the lamps of Toc H. should become his personal memorial 
to the many private friends and comrades whom he himself lost 
in the Great War. The arrangement was therefore made that 
his lamp—to be called the Parent Lamp of Maintenance—should 
stand always lit on the tomb of Sir John Croke; and that from it 
year by year those branches of Toc H. throughout the world, 
which had won their right by stability and community service 
to such a privilege, should have their lamps lit from his—a 
ceremony conducted by the Prince every December at the 
birthday festival of the Society. 

For the first year the Prince’s lamp stood on the tomb unpro- 
tected. It was, however, found that a casket was needed to 
contain it, both as an adequate safeguard, and as a further 
means of dignity and symbolism. This casket was then designed 
by Mr. Alec Smithers, emphasizing the two notes of light and 
strength; framed in the casket are an ever-increasing series of 
small glass panels, each exhibiting the arms of a new branch of 
Toc H. which has reached maturity and full working power. 
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A NEW LINE 
IN CABLES | 


Architects, Wiring Contractors and others are advised that 


C.T.S. 


Cables (Patent 3996/11) are now available in 
Non- Association 


Reg. Trade Mark | | 
No. 458865 


class 


in sizes used for internal house wiring 


Enquiries should be addressed to 


Reg. Trade Mark 
422210-20-21 


members whose names are set out below 
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Makers of C.M.A. & Nonazo Cables. 


The Anchor Cable Co. Ltd. The Greengate and Irwell Rut:ber The oe ean Wire Co. and 
ose Co. Ltd. Smiths, Ltd. 
eset ie Wie ae Henley’s Telegraph Works The Macintosh Cable Co. Ltd. 
RCE ieee Co. Ltd. Pirelli-General Cable Works, Ltd. 
5 ae. The India Rubber, Gutta-Percha, St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd. 
E Copyright oe Electric Cable Co. and Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. Siemens Brothers & Co. Ltd. 
: Fereheits, : Johnson & Phillips, lets Standard Telephones & Cables, Ltd. 
i Exclusive The Enfield Cable Works, Ltd. Liverpool Electric Cable Co. (formerly Western Electric Co. Ltd.) 
ES prpacse W. T. Glover & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Union Cable Co. Ltd. 
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Advt. of The Cable Makers’ Association, Sardinia House, Sardinia Street, W.C.2. 
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Books of the Month. 


LOST LONDON. 
FE. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A. 
Co. Price63s, net. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE. By Ernest C. PULBROOK. 
London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd. Price 12s. net. 


FORTY LONDON STATUES AND PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 
By TANCRED BoreENIus, with Special Photographs by 
E. O. Hoprr. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. Price ros. 6d. 
net. 


A HISTORY OF THE PARISH CHURCH OF KILKHAMP. 
TON. By the Rev. Roperick Dew. London: Wells, 
Gardner, Darton & Co. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING WORKS. By Wirrrip L. 
EVERSHED. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 
Pricesssi net: 


THE PICTORIAL ANN UALVOPS THE ROA Ser On@:= 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 1926, AND 
A’ GRITICAL DISSERTATION, By he. Cini: 


Pictures by J. CROWTHER, and described by 
London: Constable & 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Price 
5s. net. 
A WINDOW DICTIONARY. By W. F. Crittatt. London: 
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BUILDING STONES. By A. R. Warnes. 
Benn, Ltd. Price 16s. net. 


THE PRACTICAL DECORATION OF FURNITURE: Vol=t. 
By H. P. SHapLtanp. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 
125, 0d. net. 


THE BRIDGE. Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by 
FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A., and writien by CHRISTIAN 
BaRMAN. London: John Lane, The Bodley Head. 
Price 31s. 6d. net. 


GEORGIAN DETAILS OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
London : Ernest Benn, Ltd. Price 30s. net. 


London: Ernest 


Anglo-Saxon Chessmen. 


The most important of the acquisitions approved by the 
Trustees of the British Museum recently consisted of the remark- 
able chess pieces discovered during the excavation of ancient 
buildings near Witchampton Manor, near Wimborne, Dorset. 
These have been placed on permanent loan by Mrs. McGeagh, 
of Witchampton Manor. 

The chessmen are of bone, and unusually large. One of them 
has a vertical band of ornament composed of interlaced units, 
and two animals’ heads which project from the opposite side at 
the top; two others have rudimentary animals’ heads; while 
fragments of a broken piece, almost black in colour, are carved 
with characters, apparently Anglo-Saxon capitals of the tenth 
century. There are fragments of further pieces with vertically- 
fluted sides recalling the pawns among the well-known chessmen 
from the island of Lewis already in the museum. 

The presence of inscribed characters of Anglo-Saxon type and 
the very early date suggested by their forms lend an exceptional 
interest to these pieces, which may well be the most ancient 
examples in bone or ivory which have survived in the West. 
Their discovery may confirm the statements in two twelfth- 
century MSS. (Gaimar’s “Lestorie des Engles”’ and the “ Ramsey 
Chronicle’’) that chess was played in England in the reigns of 
Edgar and Knut. Philological arguments based on the nomen- 
clature of chess have already confirmed these statements in so 
far as they seem to show that chess was known in Western 
Europe certainly at an earlier date than A.D., 1000 and probably 
earlier than A.D. goo. The Witchampton chessmen, which may 
be not much later than A.D. goo, may thus afford concrete evidence 
in support of that derived from philology and literature. 

The other acquisition included the first edition of Tvistram 
Shandy (the earlier volumes printed at York), 1760-67 (by this 
acquisition the museum acquires the York volumes for the first 
time); a couple of small tracts (original editions) by Swift and 
Defoe; a collection of Assyrian and Babylonian objects, Sumerian 
weapons; a stone statuette of a bull, terra cotta figurines; a 
series of thirteen Greek terra cotta statuettes; a hoard of horse 
furniture, of the Hungarian Bronze Age, of about 1000 B.C. ; a late 
Ming porcelain vase and various other Chinese porcelain objects. 
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LLOYDS BANK, BRADFORD. 


Messrs. Jas. Young & Co., Architects. 


Y4, modern example ofa polished granite 
facade. The design is especially 
suitable for execution in granite —a broad, 
simple treatment being desirable. The matcrial used 
is Grey Aberdeen granite from the Rubislaw quarry. 


Granite, the true crystalline, igneous rock, is the finest 
of all building stones, both in appearance and strength. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE, with either highly polished, 
dull polished, or emeried surface, is readily kept in 
perfect condition. The mud splashes that disfigure 
the face of all stone-fronted buildings in the City 
Streets may be instantly removed with a hose from 
polished granite, and the use of this fine material 
permanently enhances the appearance of a building. 
It is the ideal material for plinths and base courses, 
and can be supplied in light, medium, or dark Grey, 
Red, Blue, Black, or Green varieties. 

As an alternative, GREY CORNISH GRANITE, 
with finely axed face, is quite moderate in cost, and 
will keep arrises clean and sharp in situations where 
other materials quickly get chipped and dilapidated. 
Grey axed granite looks extremely well in conjunction 
with stonework. 


FENNING 


AND COMPANY, LTD., 
Marble and Granite Specialists, 


PALACE WHARF, RAINVILLE ROAD, 
HAMMERSMITH - LONDON - W.6. 
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CAST CEMENT DECORATION, CLAUDE W. FERRIER, F.R.I.B.A. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT Go., Ltd:, Architect. 
CLEOPATRA WORKS. 


G. JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 


49 RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD SURGE 
LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘ Actiniform, Westcent, London.” Telephone: Museum 3835, 2283, 4657 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Architects’ Defence Union. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Sir,—As chairman of the R.I.B.A. Practice Standing Com- 
mittee, which is beopone be for initiating the Architects’ Defence 
Union, I shall be obliged if you will afford me the hospitality of 
your columns in order to make known, as widely as possible, 
the fact that the proposal was unanimously approved at a 
meeting of architects and surveyors held at the R.I.B.A. on 
October 18 last; and that at the same meeting the acting com- 
mittee was authorized to proceed with the task of carrying it 
into effect. 

By virtue of these far-reaching decisions, the architects of 
the country have at last brought themselves into line with the 
members of the medical and other professions, by determining— 
in like manner—to protect themselves against the heavy risks 
and onerous liabilities which are daily encountered in the exercise 
of their professional duties. 

The very real security and substantial benefits obtainable 
under the policies of the Architects’ Defence Union—for an 
annual subscription of £3 3s.—are extended to all architects and 
surveyors practising in the United Kingdom, and are by no 
means confined to those belonging to particular societies. Seeing 
that the combined membership of these two professions numbers 
close on fourteen thousand, the financial stability of the Union 
would appear to be assured. 

I would add that full particulars of the scheme will be sent to 
any practising architect or surveyor on application to the 
Secretary, Architects’ Defence Union, No. 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


J. DOUGLAS SCOTT. 


Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. 


On Monday, November 15, the London Street Architecture 
Medal and Diploma, 1925, awarded by the R.I.B.A, was 
presented to Sir Edwin Lutyens, GRA. -FRU-BAY bys the 
President, Mr. E. Guy Dawber. 


On Concrete: 


A special double number of THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL (for 
November 24), is devoted to the modern uses of concrete as a 
medium for architectural expression, reviewed by a body of 
experts. English designers are beginning to realize more and 
more the possibilities of concrete for modern structures of all 
types although Continental designers have for some time past 
been experimenting with concrete for public buildings, churches, 
and even small houses, with the object of evolving a type of 
building which is cheap, efficient and expressive of the material. 

Some important features of this issue are: On the External 
Effect of Concrete, by Hilaire Belloc; Framework Design, by 
A. Trystan Edwards; The Concrete Container, by Eric L. Bird; 
Some Large Spans, by H. V. Lanchester; The Concrete 
Swimming-Bath, by Kenneth M. B. Cross; Concrete Sculpture, 
by Kineton Parkes; Surface, True and False, by Maxwell 
Ayrton; A Model Partnership, by Christian Barman. 


The City Corporation, 
Purchase of Bridgewater Square. 


The Lord Mayor (Sir Rowland Blades, M.P.) presided ocean 
at a meeting of the Corporation of London, at the Guildhall, 
and the Corporation resolved to purchase Bridgewater Square, 
Cripplegate, for a sum not exceeding £5,000 out of the City’s cash 
and to maintain it as an open space, provided that £3,000 be 
handed over by the Preservation Committee as a contribution 
towards the purchase price. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 


At the Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, held on November 23, 1926, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales presented the Royal Gold Medal to Professor Ragnar 
Ostberg. 
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CLOCK HOUSE, ARUNDEL ISme 
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CASEMENTS & 
LEADED LIGHTS 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


F, C. R. PALMER, F.R.I.B.A., Surveyor to the Bank, 
W. F.C, HOLDEN, F.R.I.B.A., Assistant Surveyor. 
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Architects: Messrs. P. J. Westwood & Emberton, F.RI.B.A. 


Austin Reep’s New Premises. REGENT ST. 


HAIRDRESSING SALOON 


HE illustration above shows another recent installation 

of Vitrolite as a Wall Lining erected by our own 
workmen. The superlative excellence of Vitrolite is 
readily acknowledged by all who see it, as with no other 
material is it possible to secure quite the same gleaming, 
snowy whiteness that is absolutely free from bluish tinge. 
Moreover, Vitrolite once installed is permanent. Its 
surface is non-absorbent; it does not discolour or stain 
and it can be kept spotlessly clean with the utmost ease 
and speed. Vitrolite is also supplied in Jet-black, .Green, 
and Ivory. 


VITROLITE CONSTRUCTION CO. tivares 


9,ARLINGTON STREET,LONDON. SW. 
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TRADEFANDSCIUAr A: 


The Showrooms and Offices for the Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Church Street, 


Kensington. 


The general contractors were John Greenwood, Ltd., and among 
the craftsmen and sub-contractors employed on the work were 
the following : Thos. Faldo & Co., Ltd., (asphalt); S. & E. Collier 
(bricks) ; Shaw Glazed Brick Co. (glazed bricks); United Stone 
Firms (stone); W. Aumonier and Son (carved stone keystones) ; 
Empire Stone Co. (artificial stone cornice); Hemel Hempstead 
Patent Brick Co. (concrete blocks) ; F. Bradford & Co. (reinforced 
concrete); H. Young & Co. (steel work); Diespeker & Co., Ltd. 
(fireproof doors and partitions) ; Carters and Van Straaten (tiles) ; 
Ames and Finnis (slates); R. E. Pearce & Co., Ltd. (casements 
and casement fittings); Haywards, Ltd. (patent glazing and 
fittings) ; Burn Bros. (drainage scheme and pipes) ; John Bolding 
and Sons (sanitary ware and fittings); Acme Flooring Co. (wood 
block flooring); Whitehead and Sons, Ltd. (marble flooring) ; 
Gas Light and Coke Co. (gasfitting); Gent & Co. (electric wiring 
bells and telephones) ; Plaster Decoration Co., Ltd. (plasterwork) ; 
Saml. Elliott and Sons, Ltd. (woodwork and lift cages) ; J. M. Pirie 
& Co. (art metal work, door furniture and handrails); Comyn 
Ching & Co. (art metal work); Waygood Otis, Ltd. (hydraulic 
lifts) ; Express Lift Co. (passenger lifts); George Joknson (service 
hoist); J. Jeffreys & Co. (heating and ventilation); Spencer 
Bonecourt & Co. (gas boilers); Saml. Haskins and Bros. (shop- 
fitting and fireproof doors) ; Milners Safe Co. (strong-room doors) ; 
J. W. Gray & Co. (lightning conductors); Art Metal Equipment 
Co. (steel lockers) ; Sturtevant Engineering Co. (vacuum cleaning 
plant); J. and R. Rooff (gas stove fittings, bins, etc.) ; Nautilus 
Fire Co. (decoration work). 


Messrs. Allen-Liversidge, Ltd. 


A dividend at the rate of 64 per cent. per annum (less tax) was 
recently declared by Messrs. Allen-Liversidge, Ltd., for the six 
months ended October 31, 1926. 

The London staff and employees of Messrs. Allen-Liversidge, 
Ltd., met together on Friday evening, November 5, at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, for their annual dinner. The chair was 
taken by Mr. Harry Stevenson, chairman of the company, and 
all the directors were present, together with some two hundred 
staff and guests. Included among the list of guests were the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Lovat, K.G., His Honour Judge Ivor Bowen, K.C., 
Rear-Admiral E. W. Liversidge, R.N., Major Raikes, R.E., Sir 
Samuel Barrow, Major Fawcett, Colonel E. W. Allen, C.B.E., 
Com. Hugh Dawson, R.N., and Messrs. K. S. Murray, Iver Hoy, 
M. Gandillon, and Dr. Lang, the last three representing the 
Norwegian and French carbide industries. The toast of the 
visitors was proposed by Mr. T. G. Allen, F.R.G.S. (joint manag- 
ing director of the company), to which a reply was made by Mr. 
K. S. Murray (chairman of the British Oxygen Company, Ltd.). 
A dance was held after the dinner, and terminated a very pleasant 
evening. 


The New Austin Reed Building, 
Nos. 105—113 Regent Street, W.1. 
Designed by Westwood and Emberton. 


A distinguished gathering witnessed the opening of Messrs. 
Austin Reed’s new premises in Regent Strect on Monday, October 
25th last. The Right Honourable the Lord Dewar performed the 
opening ceremony, and at a subs:quent luncheon contributed 
a witty and amusing speech, mainly on sartorial matters, which 
the guests greatly enjoyed. The Right Honourable T. P. O’Connor 
also spoke. 


Cast BRONZE BANK GRILLE, P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION. 


Architects: Mtssrs. COLLCUIT & HAMP. 


ARCHITECTS’ ENQUIRIES SOLICITED FOR ALL CLASSES OF METAL WORK. 


C. HARVEY & CoO. 


Telephone : MUSEUM 1334. 


22 FITZROY SQUARE, W.1. 


Telegraphic Address ; PLAFONNIER, EUSROAD. 
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MELLOWES 
> RAV GE 


offers advantages 
that will be appre- 
ciated :— 


Quick Manufacture 
to exact require- 
ments, due to 
our wide range of 
patterns and large 
resources in pro- 
duction. 


Prompt Delivery 
direct to site by 
our cwn Motor 
Transport. 

Experienced Agents 
in every town of 


“Eclipse”? Patent Roof 


Glazing on the Winter 
Garden, New Brighton. 


HE preference which undoubtedly exists for Mellowes 
“Eclipse” Roof Glazing has been thoroughly 
earned. 


The fifty years since Mellowes first glazing bar was made 
have been fifty years of research and improvement, 
experiment and development. And that development 
continues. 


It is not surprising that Mellowes Roof Glazing has 
become a standard of comparison, and that so many 
Architects’ Specifications for Roof Glazing call for 
“Mellowes ‘Eclipse’ or equal.” 


Section of 
“ Eclipse ”’ 


} : Tatent 


- MELLOWES ~ 


‘ECLIPSE PATENT 


ROOF GLAZING 


Mino eee G On le. =~ SHEFFIELD AND. ‘LONDON 


AS 


impottance. 
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The New Delhi. 
The Work of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker. 


The chief contractors employed on the works were :—Khan 
Bahadur Seth Haroon (Government House); Sardar Sahib 
Sobha Singh (South Block of the Secretariats); Rai Sahib 
Baisakha Surgh (North Block) ; Sarda Dharm Singh (most of 
the work at the quarries). Messrs. Gent & Co., Ltd., of Faraday 
Works, Leicester, have received an order, among many others, 
to install in the new Legislative Government Buildings at Delhi, 
India, a complete system of Pul-syn-etic clocks, consisting of a 
transmitter, transmitting relays, and many hundreds of clocks 
of all sizes and descriptions. 


Langdon Manor, Dorset. 
Remodelled by Ernest Newton, R.A., and Sons. 


The general contractors were Wort and Way, and a good deal 
of furniture was made for this house, in collaboration with the 
clients, by Messrs. Sadgrove. 


Old Delabole Slates. 


To their architect friends, Setchell & Sons, Ltd. (sole distri- 
butors of the famous Old Delabole slates), 26-27, Finsbury Court, 
London, E.C.2, have pleasure to give notice that the prices 
of Old Delabole Medium Green sized slates, as quoted on 
page 5 of the current price list No. 118 (with the exception 
of sizes 12 in. by 7 in., and 12 in. by 6 in.), will be reduced 
by ro per cent., and that such reduction will apply to orders 
for these slates received by Setchell & Sons, Ltd., on and 
after November I, 1926. 

The confidence in Old Delabole slates is shown by the 
increasing demand for them; they make enduring roofs of 
distinctive beauty. 


Mr. Harold H. Sissons, J.P. 


The death occurred on Tuesday, November 16, at a nursing 
home in London, of Mr. Harold H. Sissons, J.P., of Ferriby, 
Yorkshire, chairman of Sissons Brothers and Co., Ltd., paint 
and varnish manufacturers, Hull. 

Until a few years ago, when failing health caused Mr. Sissons 
to give up many business and social activities, he was one of the 
most prominent figures in the paint and colour industry. 

Among other activities he was the first chairman of the Nationa 
Federation of the Associated Paint, Colour and Varnish Manu- 
facturers of the United Kingdom, which position he occupied for 
two years. 

He was also chairman of the Hull Paint and Colour Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and a member of the Council of the Hull 
Incorporated Chamber of Commerce. 

Another of Mr. Sissons’ interests was the decimal coinage, of 
the advantages of which he was a keen advocate. 


COMPETITION. 


DESIGNS FOR MODERN FURNITURE. 
500 GUINEAS IN PRIZES. 
The Furnishing Trades’ Organiser offers for open competition prizes for original designs for 
modern household furniture as specified below :— 
Section A. Complete Furniture for a Double Bedroom, 

ap 85 As 5 », Drawing-room. 

i Oe Br 3 », Sitting Hall. 

gy 2 UD As 3 », Dining-room, 


Prizes to selected designs in preliminary adjudication, 200 guineas. 
Prizes to be awarded on judgment of completed furniture, which will be made by John 
Broadwood and Sons, Ltd., 300 guineas. 
Committee of Honorary Assessors :— 
The Countess of Oxford and Asquith. The Lady Islington. Sir Frank Baines, C.V.O., 
C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. (Director of H.M. Office of Works). H. Clifford Smith, F.S.A. 
(Department of Woodwork, Victoria and Albert Museum), F. V. Burridge, O.B.E., 
R.E., A.R.C.A. (Principal of the Central School of Arts and Crafts). P. Morley 
Horder, F.S.A. Philip Tilden. Percy A. Wells (Principal of the Cabinet Department, 
Shoreditch Technical College). Holbrook Jackson (Editorial Director, the National 
Trade Press, Ltd.). Captain Edward W. Gregory (Editor, The Furnishing Trades’ 
Organiser). 
Conditions and full particulars on appl'cation to the Editor, The Furnishing Trades’ Organiser, 
Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
All designs to be submitted not later than January 15, 1927. 


—————————————————E——E—E—Eeeeeeeeeee 
PARTNERSHIP.—An opportunity is offered in high-class Decorative 

_ and Furnishing establishment for an active and experienced man of taste 
with capital of £3,000-£5,000. The firm also specializes in structural 
alterations and interior furnishings and has a most influential clientele. 
Apply J. Forrest Ray, 10 Rutland Square, Edinburgh. gio 
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We have over 21 years’ experience in the design of complete 
installations for Electric Lighting, Heating, and Power pur- 
poses. Our installations have been remarkably successful 
in giving complete satisfaction to our numerous clients. 


We stake our reputation on our work continuing to give 
satisfaction after completion, and make it our business to 
see that it does so. 


We invile your inquiries, and will be pleased to furnish estimates 
for the erection of plants in any part of the country. 


H. J. CASH & CO., LTD. 


CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Victoria 4490 & 4491. 
SULT TT UPPER TCE 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 
Ibis des lge JES 


% 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
STOCKS, SHARES, & SECURITIES 


THE CHOICE OF A BANK FOR 
NAVAL OFFICERS 


THE FINANCIAL MACHINERY 
OF THE 
IMPORT & EXPORT TRADE 


THIRTY-TWO ADVANTAGES 
(THE CURRENT ACCOUNT) 


THE BANK IN RELATION TO 
WILLS, TRUSTS, & SETTLEMENTS 


* 


Copies may be had from the Secretary, Westminster Bank Limited 
41 LOTHBURY, LO N DONG E.G 
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Omamental Wrot-Iron Balus- 1D This work is based on French 
trading, with newells for AYW, ARDS - ornamental design of the 18th 
staircases, at 82/84 Portland century, Louis XV reign. 


Place. Executed by Hay- 
wards Ltd. Messrs. Wills & 


UNION ST. am ot 


aS. LONDON SELL 


Moulded bronze handrail, 


bronze enrichmentsand heavy 
cast and chased bronze vases. 


PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
IRON STAIRCASES 
HEATING & VENTILATING 
STEEL CASEMENTS & SASHES 
COLLAPSIBLE CATES ETC 


f purrycess ROOF GLAZING j 
SKYLICHTS & LANTERNS §& 
< LEADLIGHTS &.COPPERLITES* 
YHILMIL «STEEL LATH, 

ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK er. 


Kaula, Architects. 
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REDPATH, BROWN & CO., LTD., 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 


3. Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4. 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM 
Westburn, Newton. Office : 


EDINBURGH 
St. Andrew 
Steel Works. 


MANCHESTER 
Trafford Park. 


LONDON 
Riverside Works, 
East Greenwich, S.E. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE LIVERPOOL SOUTHAMPTON 
Office : Office : Office: Sun Buildings, 
Milburn Flouse. , 41 North John Street. Ogle Road. 


Registered Office:—2 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Office: 19 Waterloo St. | 47 Temple Row. 
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The above shop front recently executed by us for the well-known 
Beauty Preparation Specialists—Messrs. Myosotis, Ltd—from the 
desisn of the Architect, indicates clearly the modern trend of 
architectural lines as applied to the solution of retail requirements. 
Dignity with telling advertising effects are thus made to harmonize. 
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The outstanding high quality 
of CARRON BATHS will be 
appreciated by your clients 
who insist on having something 
better than the average type. 
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Carron Baths are unrivalled for design, 
service, and quality, and accepted as the 
finest goods in their class. 


Made in a large variety of 

styles and sizes—with and 

wilhout fittings—to suit all 
requirements. 


Bath Catalogue, No. 118 


post free on request. 
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(ARRON Co MPANY Works : 


FOUNDED 1759, Carron, Stirlingshire. 
Branch Works: Phoenix Foundry, She fheld. 


Showrooms—LONDON : 15 Upper Thames St., E.C.4, and 50 Berners St., 

Oxford St., W.1 ; LIVERPOOL: 22-30 Redcross St.; GLASGOW : 

123 Buchanan St.; EDINBURGH: 114 George St.; BRISTOL: 
6 Victoria St. 


Offces-MANCHESTER; NEWCASTLE; LEEDS & BIRMINGHAM. 
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Carron Grange Parallel-Sided, Roll-Edge, Porcelain-Enamelled Bath. 
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Architect: A. G. Stedman, M.S.E., M.I.Struct.E. 3 


A view showing Structural Steelwork for an extension to the Aeroplane St 
; ; Se 
Workshops of Messrs. Vickers Ltd., at Weybridge. y 
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5 cuts. 


per square foot. 


LES? LOAD 
74 cuts. 


per square foot. 


DEFLECTION WHEN 
LOADED 
‘OSI inches 


RECOVERED IMME- 
DIATELY LOAD WAS 
REMOVED, TO 
“OO inches 


This floor was designed to carry 
la superimposed load of 5 cwts. 
per square foot on a 1to-feet 
span. Its total thickness is 10} 
inches including a finish of 2 

inches of granolithic paving. 


SOUND-PROOF 
PERMANENT 
LOW IN COST 


SIEGWART 


| FIREPROOF FLOORS 
- . ; RG 


Factory Extension for Messrs. Cael Grinding Wheel Co., Ltd., Stafford 


Who write:—“We are very satisfied with the test and the general utility of the design.” 


Estimates submitted Free—Catalogue sent on request 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR Co., Ltd. 
THANET HOUSE, 231 STRAND 


BIRMINGHAM LONDONEW2G2> MANCHESTER 
Telephone: CITY 9546 
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ENTRANCE to DEVONSHIRE 
HOUSE, PICCADILLY 
eee N 
Architects; CARRERE & HASTINGS, 
New York. 
C. H. REILLY, J,iver- 
pool. 
Contractors: HOLLAND & HAN- 
NEN & CUBITTS, LTD. 
14 to 2 million “‘ Phorpres ” 
erLFlettons supplied. 
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the basic material 


If stone facings and steel framework were 
taken away there would still remain the 
traditional basic material of building— 
BRICK. 

The art of Architecture and the science of 
Building Construction have their most 
useful, economical and adaptable material 
in brick. And the most frequently specified 
bricks are ‘‘Phorpres”’ Flettons. 


‘PHORPRES FLETTONS 


petee ener eeeeeeeeneeeseseeesssasonsecenses 


The total sales 
of bricks made by 
London Brick Com- 
pany G_ Forders, 
Ltd., amount to 
over two millions per 
working day. 


berrrrrrrrrir irri rrr irr 


Pressed and Repressed— 


Pressed and Pressed Again 


LONDON 
BRICK COMPANY 
FORDERS, LTD. 


AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telegrams: “ Phorpres, Westcent, London.” Telephone : Holborn 0301-0305 (5 lines). 
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—inthe United Kingdom, 
including a large number 
of well-known Town and 
Country Residences. 


Advantages. 


Entirely automatic and 
occupies little space. Easily 
operated by a servant or a 
child. Inexpensive, both in 
capital and working cost. 

Write for New Booklet B. 
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Household 


Water Softener 


UNITED WATER SOFTENERS LTD. 
ALDWYCH HOUSE LONDON W.C.2. 


Architectural 


Craftsmen 


GRILLES; 


BATES ti eeie s: 
LIFT ENCLOSURES, 
Etee Bic 


IN 


IRON & BRONZE. 


22, 23, 24 LITTLE SAINT ANDREW SI. 


WROT IRON GRILLE, FIXED AT NEW OFFICES OF THE 


LONDON, WAGs 9) GAS LIGHT & COKE CO., CHURCH STREET, KENSINGTON. 


Architect: H. Austen Hatt, F.R.1.B.A. 


Tri beARCHULECTURAL REVIEW, Xill 


BANKS O P==BRUSSEUS, BRUSSELS 
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ONE OF THE LIFT ENCLOSURES Architects: THERY & MAUGUE 


RAILINGS BALUSTRADES GATES 
DECORATIVE BRONZE WORK 
FREEGPRIG —UIGHE = FITTINGS 


cba Leds, 


29 George Street, Hanover Square 


PARIS LONDON NEW YORK 
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Adams Fireplace 


OFFERED SUBJECT TO BEING UNSOLD 


1. Fine genuine old composition 
mantelpiece He s, from: & Siro 


LS) 


Genuine old serpentine front, 
steel and brass dog grate + ) LTORLORS 


Genuine old serpentine front, 


ve 


pierced steel fender Sy “4s a. Gaon 


4. Genuine old copper helmet 
Sut tlewmson ae as we. des RRO 


5. Genuine old set of urn top steel 
fire irons on stand és 2.0 de DG SAONer 


IV rite for our Booklet 
BRONZE GRII,LE, 6’ x 3’. BANK OF TAIWAN, SHANGHAT. 
MESSRS. LESTER, JOHNSON, & MORRISS, ARCHITECTS. 


IN JANUARY WE WILL SHOW YOU 


ARGH EGO AE IN AN. OAK PANELLED. ROOM. 
METALWORK 
THE OLD IRON SHOP 


BROMSGROVE 25 DUKE STREET 
GUTDDE lies be 


Telephone : PADD. 3638. 
By Royal Warrant Metalworkers to His Majesty the King. 


BROMSGROVE WORCESTERSHIRE 


LONDON : 
199 PICCADILLY, W.1 


MANCHESTER : GLASGOW : BOWMAN BROTHERS: ALSO AT CAMDEN TOWN: N.W.1 
76 VICTORIA STREET 237 WEST GEORGE STREET 
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A Board-room panelled in Italian Walnut 
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HIS. is one of the panelled 
4 ee at our new building 
in St. John Street, which we 
have designed and carried out 


as examples of our craftsmanship 
and the right use of materials. 


The veneered panels are quartered 
with ebony line and cross banding 
to margin; the skirting, architrave 
and curb of fire-place are of dull 


polished black marble; particularly 
fine carving is to be seen in the 
capitals and moulded mantel-shelf. 
Mr. Malcolm W. Matts, Lic.R.I.B.A. 
superintended the production of this 
work. 

It would give us great pleasure 
to show these examples of modern 
craftsmanship to those interested in 
fine work. 


Eee @ Re MOV COMPANY Ee 


LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


DUBLIN 


Headquarters : 


CLERKENWELL, LONDON 
Telephone - Clerkenwell 6700. 
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ELECTRIC FIXTURES. 


When your problem 
is lighting.... 


You had better come to us. Ours is a service, _ 
dedicated to the architect, which contains 
hundreds of fittings in hundreds of different 
sizes and designs. There are big fittings and 
small fittings, wall brackets and ceiling pendants, 
beautifully ornate and _ beautifully simple. 
There are fittings for the small house—or the 
large mansion ; for the small shop window or 
the large departmental store; for the Banks, 
Hospitals, and Public Institutions. For any place 
in fact, where electric lighting is needed you will 
find a fitting, in our showrooms, which will aptly 
express the mood required in that particular place. 


Our service also includes a staff of fully experienced 
men who are willing, at any moment, to give any 
assistance in the carrying out of the architect's 
own ideas and designs in lighting fixtures. 


30-35 DRURY LANE, KINGSWAY 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Regent 6537 (4 lines) 


GLASGOW BRANCH—206 WEST GEORGE STREET 
Telephone: Douglas 988 


DISTINCTIVE 
DESIGNS 


SPECIALISTS — IN 
REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FURNITURE 
IN ALL ‘STYLES, 
& LACQUER WORK. 


ESTABLISHED IN THE-REIGN+OE 
GEORGE III. 


SADGROVE & Co. LTD. 


TUDOR HOUSE, 
194-196 OLD STREET, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C.:. 


Telephone - CLERKENWELL | 4139 


(CLOSE TO OLD STREET TUBE STATION.) 
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Tbe oASeviGh MAND COKE CO, CHURCH SIREET, “KENSINGTON, 


he USENS ALE SESOR ERLB-Ay 
Architect. 


HASKINS 
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NAVA NAY 


BRONZEWORKERS hay SH@PEIELERS 
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GLASGOW MANCHESTER & CARDIFF + 
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(Proprietors : 


“Metro-Vick” House, 155 Charing Cross Road, 
London WwW Ga, 
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Harcourt 


Fitting 


Showrooms 


LONDON : 
155 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


BIRMINGHAM : 
Daimler House, 33/4 Paradise Street. 


BRISTOL : 
43 Park Street. 


CARDIFF : 
Metro-Vick House, Custom House Street. 


SHEFFIELD : 
Howard Gallery, Chapel Walk. 


EDINBURGH : 
127 George Street. 


GLASGOW : 


“ Metro- Vick” House, 74 Waterloo Street. 


LEEDS : 
9 Fast Parade. 


MANCHESTER 
14 Long Millgate. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE : 
7 Saville Row. 


METRO- VICK SUPPEIES a 


Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd.) 
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Above is a photograph of Edgar BRANDT’S Stand at the Salon 
des Artistes Décorateurs, Paris, 1926, which gives one a glimpse 
of his magnificent works of Art. 


A copy of “The Revival of Wrought Iron Work,’ and of 
“ Architectural Metal Work,” will be gladly sent upon request. 


Inquiries invited for any class of decorative metal work. 
Architect’s own drawings worked to. 


Estimates and designs submitted free upon receipt of particulars. 


Be GAR BRANDI 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK-—INTERIOR DECORATION-—ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


PARIS LONDON NEW YORK 


BeGEWORGHES EREE 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
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Telegrams: ARCHITECTURAL 


‘ ie TO H.M. Telephones: 
‘* Sunningend, Cheltenham ”’ DECORATORS ~ Fa i KING GEORGE V. 3061-2-3-4 pies 
‘* Sunningend, London’”’ Xe oe), 7355-6 Regent, London 
ERO OTE, 


BY APPOINTMENT 


~H.H.MARTYN & Co. Ltd. 


of CHELTENHAM 
and 5 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, W.1 


ewe : 4 
ST. LAWRENCE’S CHURCH, READING 
Architect ; The late S. Slingsby Stallwood, Esq. 


The rood screen and rood in oak, as illustrated above, 
was executed by H. H. MARTYN & Co., Ltd., who 
invite inquiries from Architects for decorative work for 
CHURCHES, CINEMAS, THEATRES, BANKS, 
TOWN HALLS, MANSIONS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
OFFICES, SHIP INTERIORS, LIBRARIES, etc. 
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STILL LIFE 


T is no paradox that in a restless 

and noisy age which values rapidity 
of movement above most other things, 
taste in the furnishing of the home 
should show some signs of a desire 
for quiet and reposeful effects. 
This tendency can, it is thought, be 
seen very clearly in this grouping~ 
though it is only a casual grouping—of 
a few pieces of furniture made by 
Heal “) Son and representative of 
the Heal spirit. 


The pieces brought together are made 
in the “weathered oak” which, while it 
reveals and indeed slightly emphasises 
the pleasant grain of the wood, pro- 
duces a delightful semi-tone of warm 
grey. The serenity of the general result 
is in agreement with the best tendencies 
and intentions of modern domestic 
architecture, and it isa further advan- 
tage that furniture which will prove 
so permanently satisfying should also 
be moderate in cost. 


The catalogue “ Reasonable Furniture’’ sent on request. 


HEA rcs SON] Crp 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W.1 


b2 
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LONDON 
4-5-DUNCANNON: ST-W-C 


EXETER 
CATHEDRAL: YARD 


ARCHITEC TURAL 


BRONZE-WORK 
WROT:IRON-WORK 
WOOD-WORK 
| CARVING:-LEADED-LIGHTS 
TEL: GERRARD. : 
st") CECIL ERN CR 
ES ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS. 


13.GANTON ST. 
REGENT ST.W.1 


\ 
\) 
= 


1 Tr 


"SPECIALISTS IN HAND-WROUCHT 
BALUSTRADES . FIRE-DOGS. ¥< 
GRATES. DOOR FURNITURE ETC. 


JWIPPELL $ C22} 
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N a previous note on Metal work we drew attention 

to the progress being made in America, and the 

above photograph of one of the more important 
American Bank Counter Grilles is no doubt of interest 
to Architects and others here. ese 


The illustration speaks for itself, and we are looking 
forward to the time when English Banks will allow 
their Architects to embellish their offices with Bronze 
work of such quality and importance. 


Good as the work illustrated is, there are some weak 
points in it. For example, the shields in the frieze 
over the main pilasters are out of scale and the main 
palmettes in the running enrichment would look much 
better pierced through. The outline of the solid ovals 
rather interrupts the movement aimed at in this design 
and detracts from the modelling. 


We have an important contract in hand at the moment 
for one of the leading New York Architects, which we 


emma ea 


will illustrate in a subsequent notice, but we mention 
the fact now in connection with the above photograph 
to show that, high as the Metal work standard in America 
undoubtedly is, some of the leading firms in England 
have the men in the shops and in the studios able to 
compete, both as to workmanship and design, with the 
best America can produce. 


J. M. PIRIE & CO., LTD., 
Architectural Metal Work, 


9 ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, 
LONDON. 
"Phone: Regent 2453-4. 
Works :-— 
Manor Works, LITTLE MAnor St., S.W.4. 


eee 
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Lift Enclosure at Messrs. Austin Reed’s New Premises, Regent Street, W. 


Architects : Messrs. Westwood (5 Emberton. 


Builders: Messrs. W. F. Blay, Ltd. 


Range of Shop-fronts executed by us in Birmingham. 


We are Specialists in every branch of the Shop-fitting Industry. Our Catalogue of Mode 
Architecture will shortly be received from the Press and will be forwarded post free upon request. 


HARRIS & SHELDON ume. 


MANCHESTER : 
38 Thomas Street. 


STAFFORD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


70 Wood Street, London, E.C.2. 


GLASGOW: 
Springfield Ct., Queen Street. 


SINGERS 
of PROMB 


J.W. SINGER & SONS, E® 


ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORKERS 
- - AND BRONZE FOUNDERS 2 ~- 


FROME, SOMERSET 


London Office: ; 
8 BATHURST STREET, 
LANCASTER GATE, W.2 


Telephone: PADD. 3435 


rn Shop-front 


DUBLIN : 
15 Wicklow Street. 
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ESAVIAN 


SCREENS 


THEY FOLD -THEY SLIDE 
THEY LAST. 


Sun and Air on a London Roof 


Ea ' 
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Solarium at University College Hospital, London. 


The fitting of efficient Sliding Windows and Screens to Solariums, 
Hospital Wards, Sanatoria and Open-Air Schools, in order to obtain the 
maximum advantages of sunshine and fresh air, has always been a problem. 


The ‘‘ Esavian ”’ Folding Windows and Screens have been specifically 
designed to overcome all difficulties. They can be opened or shut 
easily and quickly, the joints are all tongued, and the Head and Cill 
can be suitably weathered. 

The unique essential feature is the hinging of the Casements to a 
Sliding Upright (patented) fitted with large ball-bearing runners. As a 
result the Windows fold into a very small space and there is no binding 
while the movement is taking place. 

Apply for booklet portraying other examples of “ Esavian’’ Folding 
Windows and giving details. 


E.S.A., i nic! worsokx, LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK 


FOR THE. GAS, LIGHa AN D.4C OK EG OMI IAIN 2 
NEW OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS — KENSINGTON 


AS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS ISSUE 


ARCHITECT : 
H. AUSTEN HALL, ESQ., F.R.I.B.A. 


WAS DESIGNED & EXECUTED BY 


H. YOUNG & GOMPANY Hea B. 


NINE ELMS IRONWORKS LONDON, S.W.8 


TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 2311 


NEW _ SHOW ROOMS) FOR Ritz 


GAS LIGHT & COKE CO. 
KENSINGTON. THE WHOLE OF THE 


INTERIOR WOOD VOI 


TO THE IW... PASSENGER. PIE Ts sINe a ESA BOWE 
BUILDING” EXECUTED IN MAHOGANY BY Us: 


WRITE FOR SCHEMES AND ESTIMATES FOR PANELLING, 
DOORS & WINDOWS, BANK & OFFICE FITTINGS, REVOLVING 
DOORS, PARQUET FLOORING, STAIRCASES, CHURCH WORK. 


Sivéc}-LUOT Vee 


L720. 
Phone : 6YINO Phone: London 


436 & 437 Reading. Mayfair 1599. 
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Entrance Hall at 
Elizabeth House, Eaton 
Square, W. 


Office Floor for Messrs. 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefol d 
Cannon Street, London, 
PAVED WITH 


BELL’S ASBESTOS 
RIGID RUBBER FLOOR TILES 
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Wele - SOVAGIBTON  f0)2> iets 
RU BBEBREELOORSRROBEEM— 
BELL'S ASBESTOS Rigid Rubber FLOOR TILING 


Owing to the Poilite base of these tiles, it is 
impossible for the rubber to creep, and any Bricklayer 


ee oe ae 
oS 8 NNN 


BELLS | 


Uf 


Gj 
we can lay the floor as easily as ordinary tiles. Y 
cd RIGID RUBBER | 
Yj Write at once for samples and particulars y 
. to Dept. “E.’ 
- The famous Poiliteand . 
Everite Products ave -— f 
Corrugated Sheets A 
*1: S igslx F } | 
Bell’s Poilite and Everite Co., Ltd., |, gesifigmar sates | 
Diagonal Tiles 
Asbestos House, Southwark St., London, S.E.1. | Elat Sheets, 
ig Telephone : Hop 4040. Telegrams ; “‘ Asbestos, London.” Rubber eee t 
used in our as Flues 
mpaeizet Rainwater Goods > 
== Peter Street, Manchester. Ridgings, Ete.. Etc. Zz 
Y Vd Telephone: City 7790. Telegrams : “ Isverite, Manchester.” i, PEs Sa A Z 
Z Z Aldwych E 32/26 acl y Not er A Lette but Y 
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The Sta tely 


Somes of 
6rgland 


BRITISH INSULATED 
CABLES LTD., 


HELSBY, nea WARRINGTON. 


UILT in a spacious age, and 
often embellished with unstinted 
labour and care, there is no class of 
building which calls for greater dis- 
crimination in the installation of 


electric lighting. 


THE 


HELSBY 


TWIN 


WIRING SYSTEM 


has been specially designed to allow 
of installation without damage to 


existing decorations. 


Its neatness, flexibility, simplicity, 
and sound electrical design recommend 
it to Architect, Electrician and 


Owner alike. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 


The Kahn System. 


BHE NEW GRANDSTAND FOR THE SCARBOROUGH CRICKET CLUB. 


Architects: G. H. Fawcett, A.R.I.B.A. Contractors ; GEO. HorsFALL & Son. 


« ERECTED ON THE KAHN SYSTEM OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. 
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Streneth and Security 


This reinforced concrete stand was designed to 
accommodate 3,500 spectators: considerably over 
4,000 succeeded in obtaining seats in the match 
between Australia and England. It is one of the 
virtues of reinforced concrete that such a real test 
could be imposed with perfect safety within a few 
days of the pouring of the final yard or two of 
concrete, the stand having only been completed in the 


week preceding the holding of the Cricket Festival. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD., 


22 CRANLEY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
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THE LUXFER CO. 


The British Luxfer Prism Synd., Ltd., 
16 HILL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E22 


Messrs. Peter Robinson’s Premises, Oxford Street. 


THE. METAL WINDOWS IN 2 HIs= BUIEDINGS VEE 
MADE SB Ye ai biies Ue Rae @: 


The Luxfer Company specialize in the manufacture of all Constructions through 
which Daylight is admitted into a Building. 
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HARROW SCHOOL MEMORIAL. 


Architect: SIR HERBERT BAKER, A.R.A. 


STABILITY UTILITY 


BEAUTY 


HOLLOWAY BROTHERS (tonpony LTD. 


GROSVENOR ROAD, WESTMINSTER. 
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FIREPLACE 


The grate illustrated was designed by Sir 
John Soane, and has been recently reproduced 


by us and fixed at the Royal Exchange, E.C. 


Architects’ individual requirements carefully 
executed. 


| G. MATTHEWS LTD. 


89 NEW CAVENDISH ST., LONDON, W.1 


Ib Ss SOE TELEPHONE : 
Ne? SX 
2 


LANGHAM—— 2838 


Hawn by, Fed cho 192.6, 4 AN: fo 


LIBRARY FIREPLACE—SOANE MUSEUM. Drawn Specially by Hanslip Fletcher. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Pn heAKGHECECTURAL REVIEW: XXX111 


pe ee ME RL CAIN “KOOM.’s IN MAGG’'S 
EIBRARY; BOND SI. Designed: tov display rare 
books with fine bindings. The colour treatment of the 
Cornice, Walls and Pilasters is in black and vermilion, 
the ceiling being of broken Ivory with gilt dome and 
concealed lighting. One of the varied series designed 
to give suitable historical and other settings for different 
sections of the library. 


FALCONER, BAKER & CAMPBELL - ARCHITECTS 
TROLLOPE & SONS CONTRACTOKS 


TROLLOPE & SONS 


(BRANCH OF TROLLOPE & COLLS LTD.) 
eArtists in Decoration since A.D.1778 
WEST HALKIN STREET GALLERIES - BELGRAVE SQUARE: LONDON -S-W:1 
+ + 4 
eArchitectural Specimens ; Reference Library ; ‘Records ‘Research 
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HIS historic Elizabethan residence pre- 
serves intact all the characteristics of 
its period. It also has electric light. 


This may seem to bea paradox, one’s ideas of 
installing electricity being associated with 
jagged rents and gaping holes in what are 
often superb mural decorations. 


In the capable hands, however, of Messrs. 
Jackson & Boyce, Electrical Contractors, of 
19 Berners Street, W.1, who a year or so ago 
carried out the installation, the old charm of the 
Clock House remains unsullied and unspoiled. 
Rather are its beauties enhanced and its finer 
points brought — literally —to light. 


From a Print of 1819. 


This combination of modernity and antiquity 
was rendered possible by that which is widely 
known as “the simple system” of electric 
wiring 

Existing decorations remain undisturbed, the 
time required for installation is materially 
reduced, the wires to all intents and purposes 
are invisible, cost is kept to a minimum, all 
supply authorities’ and insurance companies’ 
regulations are fully met, and reliability is 
certain and perfect. ; 


There is only one “simple system” and it 
is called 


The J.& P. Wiring System. 


An exceptionally interesting folder—‘‘ Two useful specifi- 
cations’ —will be posted free to any architect who will write to 


Johnson & Phillips, 


Ltd., 


Specialists in the Transmission, Transformation and Control of Electricity, 


Charlton, 


London, 


S.E.7. 


Branches in London (City), Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Portsmouth, Southampton and Belfast. 
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HOBBS HART s GL? 


SPECIALISTS IN SECURITY WORK 


BOCK Smo oro es | RONG-=ROOMS 
EPORS Alea PuRPOSEST AND RISKS 


LT eee 


| HOBBS#CH 


The advance made in recent years in applied science and 
the development of powerful but portable mechanical 
apparatus for cutting and breaking up materials generally 
employed in structural work render it essential for all 
Bankers’ Vaults and Safes to be designed and constructed 
to withstand their application. 


RIQEBS a EI ARDeceCG. ELD: 
have made a special study of these questions and their 
practical application to modern security requirements. 


Practical and fully experienced representatives will be 
sent to confer with Architects or Consulting Engineers 
upon request, and plans and estimates prepared and 
submitted when required. 


HOBBSmliAR ied) .CO7 eT D, 
(oe Ae Store aONDON, EC. 2. 


An internally 
Frosted lamp which 
eliminates glare, 
absorbs practically no 
light, has a smooth 
exterior surface, 
and costs no more. 


than a clear lamp. 
A MAZDA invention! 


Ask your electrical 
supplier for particulars 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
Crown House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
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KINNEAR PATENT STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


LEITH DOCK COMMISSION. EDINBURGH DOCK: SHEDS 4 AND 5. 
Fitted with thirteen Kinnear Patent Steel Rolling Shutters, seven of them being over 21 ft. wide. 
Sole Manufacturers :— 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO., LTD., 


RADNOR WORKS, STRAWBERRY VALE, TWICKENHAM. 


Telephone: POPESGROVE 1222. 


Branch Offices: MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate. BIRMINGHAM: 13 Temple Street. GLASGOW: 121 West George Street. 
(City 3138.) (Central 6359.) (Central 1559.) 


SQUANAUIATIIAAAEDATIOTIUETEA TUTTE UTE 


ITTV TUTTI 


CENTRAL HEATING 


and Ventilation for Public Buildings and Private Residences 


IIIT He 


| 
| 
{ 


Hot and Cold Water Supply, Cccking © 
Apparatus and Drying Plant for Industrial 


Purposes 
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The follow:ng have Kinnells Installations fitted :— 


Messrs. Thrupp and Maberley, Cricklewood. 
», _ British Thomson-Houston, Ltd., Birmingham. 
Gibbs & Co., Soap Makers, Wapping, E. 
Schweppes Ltd., Kennington, S.E. 
» Aus in Reed, Ltd., Holborn, W.C. 
English Insurance Co., Ltd., Gresham Street, E C. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd., New Bridge Street, E.C. 
Onslow Court Hotel, Kensington 
The Pavilion, Bognor. 


Illustration of Penne Plant a Hot Water Supply at the Stan: dard Bene : 
of South Africa, King William Street, London, E.C. 4. Provence Hotel, Leicester Square, W., etc., ete. 


Messrs. MEAKIN ARCHER & Co., Architects. 


Please submit your Heating, &c, Enquiries tor our consideration and advice. Lists on request. 


Chas. P. Kinnell & Co, Ltd: See 


OE; a phone—H >p 0362 (3 lines). Telegrams —‘‘ Kinnell-Boroh, London.” 
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“Achievement is but another milestone along the highway 
of progress—the end of the journey lies ever beyond.’ 


THe CuHatwoop TrapitTion. 


Knowledge 


It is one of the tragedies of this life that we 
accumulate so much knowledge which appears to 
be of little direct value to us. 


The value of knowledge lies in its application, 
although material currency is not always its reward. 


Those who utilise their knowledge to amuse the 
world appear to receive more than the statesmen 
who control its destiny, but the payment is not in 
the same currency. 


The leader of men has knowledge, sound judgment 
and a love of work. To him, achievement and 
the knowledge that the world is better for his 
labours is ample payment. 


It is applied knowledge that is the all-important 
factor in The Chatwood Security. The design is 
the result of knowledge acquired during an 
experience of three-quarters of a century. 


| EAD GRE 


i bes fE We have carried cut security contracts for the leading 


Bankers throughout the world, with a result that this wide 


experience has given us most useful data and memoranda, 
which are always at the disposal of the Architect, with 


whom we are pleased to consult without obligation’ of 


SECURITY ae 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LIMITED. 


Bankers’ Engineers, 


FALUUAQUVOAYNQAUEOOAUNOQUUOAUUUOOUNEAITINIIIEIITHNIINNIIMININ: Head Office and Works: BOLTON, England. 1111111 


BRANCHES + LONDON-3 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4. ‘Phone: City 9471. 
* MANCHESTER-—RKoyal Exchange. ’Phone: City 8018. 
GLASGOW-—=30 Monteith Row. ‘Phone: Bridgeton 653. 
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Wale eleva; 
HOPTONEY OOP 
STONE 


THE [IDEAL MEDIUM FOR 
ARTISTIC ARCHITECTURAL EXPRESSION 


AR Gia TEE Gael ade 
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REAL HOPTON-WOOD STONE 
WILL CREATE A 
PERMANENT, DIGNIFIED, BEAUTIFUL 
ATMOSPHERE 


SEO CKS © Eee TNE 
QUALITIES 


ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN 
THE VARYING GRADES 
LIGHT, MEDIUM, DARK 


isle, 


HOPTON-WOOD 


STONE FIRMS LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE, QUARRIES, WORKS, 
WIRKSW ORTH, DERBYSHIRE 


SOLE OWNERS OF 
THE HOPTON-WOOD AND MIDDLETON QUARRIES 
ALSO COALHILLS QUARRY FOR DERBYSHIRE MARBLES 


TELEPHONE: 
WIRKSWORTH 9 


TELEGRAMS: 
HOPTON-WOOD, WIRKSWORTH 


USE 


| HOME MATERIALS 
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It pays to use > 
good plywood * 
: 


The craftsmen of old were rightly iS 


proud of their reputation for 


) 
having “an eye” for a good N 
piece of timber. 
It paid them; as it a will \ 
pay, to use good material for a 
good job. It pays you to use veg 
good plywood. Via 
There’s a grade of plywood for ZG 
every purpose : thete'siga 


| 
quality for the best work you can g 


CEES 


ever hope to put out. 


SS 


Select plywood with care and it 
will do you credit as long as 


your work lasts. 


Good plywood 
for a good job 
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WS 
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81, City Road, London, E.C.1. WA 

From whom any informaticn on Plywood can be obtained. yy 


Write for Leaflet C and a list of suppliers. 
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Glowing, Flickering Enchantment! 


At any time—at a moment’s notice—a glowing, 
living fire, indistinguishable from a coal fire at its best, 
is provided by the MAGICOAL (Electric) FIRE. 


The coals used are not just pieces of coloured glass, 
but are manufactured from specially prepared 
material by skilled workmen to represent coal in 
the various stages of combustion. 


We welcome visitors to our Showrooms : 


85 & 86 NEWMAN STREET, W.1, 


where the Magicoal Fire can be seen in design of BETO aitem pedestal 
Magicoal Fire 


any period from the Earliest Norman Era. Each a Brights Ruse Fish 
design is shown in its own particular setting, the 3 K.W. Heating Capacity 
beauty of which has been appreciated by several 

well-known architects. 


Works: = MANCHESTER: 
London and Birmingham. Touchbutton House, 
And at Paris and New York. 5, Deansgate. 
H. H. BERRY’S WoRLD PATENTS. 
BERRY’S ELECTRIC LTD. 
Touchbutton House, 
86 Newman St., Oxford St., London, W.1 
Telephone: Museum 6800 (4 lines) 


KON 
DNS) 


STAFFORD HOUSE 
King. William Street, E.C. 


Architect: M. E. Cours, F.R.I.B.A. 
Builder : C. Gray, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


The PORTLAND STONE 
in this Building was Supplied 
and Erected by 


C. W. COURTENAY 


Masonry Contractor, 


Swan Wharf, High Street, Fulham, S.W.6 


(Adjoining Putney Bridge.) 


Telephone: PUTNEY 1973. 


Estimates given for 
Stonework of every description. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 
METAL WINDOWS 


Builders : 75-79 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. Architects : 
MEssrs. G. E. WALLIS & Sons, Lrp. Messrs. ROBERT ANGELL & CURTIS 
MAIDSTONE. STEEL WINDOWS & DOORS REGENT STREET, W.1. 


WILLIAMS, GAMON & CO. 


(KALEYARDS, LTD.) 


VICTORIA ROAD, CHESTER “cizz° 


LONDON OFFICE; 19 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1. Telephone: 8034 Museum 
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FACTS- FIGURES AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


ce 


... . Of the new houses 95 per cent. have Gas 
for cooking, heating, and water-heating.” 


ce 


... All the houses in the new housing sites 
have gas for both cooking and heating.” 


EXTRACTS FROM “GAS IN MODERN HOUSING SCHEMES.” 


While no complete statistics are available as to 
the equipment of houses built or being built 
under housing schemes throughout the country, 
some striking figures relating to districts in which 
extensive building operations are taking place 
have been obtained and published in booklet 
form. The booklet contains many interesting 
facts and figures and a large number of photo- 
graphs of domestic interiors, taken in all parts of 
the country, showing the types of tried and 
proved cooking, heating, and water-heating 
appliances which are being installed in the vast 
majority of new houses. 


“GAS IN MODERN HOUSING SCHEMES” 
is a Reliable Reference Book 
fow Architects, Builders and 
others whose work in planning and designing 
housing schemes involves the consideration of 
heating, cooking, and water-heating equipment. 
A free copy will be sent to anyone interested on 
application to the address below. 


You are invited to visit the new showrooms 
in Church Street, Kensington, where 
you can see perfect installations 
of modern gas appliances 
in model rooms. 


THE GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY, Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W.1 
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King George V School, Southport. For Southport County Borough. 
Architects: Granger & Leathart, A.A.R.1.B.A. 
ees oe ee es en ns ee 
Raft foundation strengthened with B.R.C. Fabric. 


It is something in reinforced concrete construction to be 
confident that the reinforcement is perfectly regular in 
quality and accurately spaced. 
There is no structural steel more regular in quality than 
drawn wire and this material is provided in B.R.C. Fabric, 
accurately and rigidly spaced. 


The BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE 
ENGINEERING CO reir ip: 


Head Office & Works: STAFFORD 
Branch Offices: 
LONDON, King’s Buildings, Smith Sq., Westminster, S.W.1; LEEDS, 


COCCI 
WARERERRereesasaign 
Se 


MANCHESIER, LEICESTER, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, DUBLIN & BELFAST. 


THieakenTLECTURAT REVIEW. 


Our designing department and our drawing office 
are at the service of architects for any work in con- 
nection with strong rooms. The strong-room door 
illustrated above was supplied to an important bank. 
Reference is made on page Ixviii to the strong room 


carried out by us to the order of H. Austen Hall, Esq. 
F.R.I.B.A. for the Gas Light & Coke Co. Ltd. 


STRONG-ROOM 


VV REE On 


MINER Sess GESGGiirANY L1 De 


12 & 13 NEWGATE STREET, 
EOIN Nee Eel 
PHONE :—CITY 1195 & 1196 
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MESSRS. GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY, Architect : 
KENSINGTON, H. AUSTEN HALL, 
Ww, F.R.I.B.A. 


THE CORNICE 


IN THIS BUILDING 
EXECUTED IN 


EMPIRE STONE 


the cast stone of quality 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE USE OF EMPIRE 
STONE IN COMBINATION WITH 
NATURAL PORTLAND STONE 


EMPIRE STONE COMPANY, LTD. 


THANET HOUSE, 231 STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Telephone : T. J. MCDOWELL, 
CITY 6783-4 Managing Director. 


UNOBTRUSIVE 


UST as a scrap of dirty paper 

lying on a soft green Jawn will 
continually catch your eye and 
spoil every attempt to enjoy the 
beauty of the garden, so badly 
fitted radiators and pipes — 
negligible in size and cost in 
comparison with the building 
in which they are installed— 
can seriously detract from the 
appreciation of the architectural 
merits of the interior. 


The careful workmanship and 
sound design incorporated in 
A-L “Imperial” Installations 
ensures the unobtrusiveness of 
those parts of the plant which 
must neccessarily be visible 


A-L, “Imperial” 
Central Heating 
Installations 


Write for free Brochure *“‘ Home Comforts ”’ 


len Liversioge Lio. 
Heating and Lighting Engineers 
123 Victoria St.,Westminster,S.W.1 


Telephone ; Victoria 3540, Telegrams : “ Edibrac, Phone, London. ” 
Head Office: Victoria Station House 


Wa 
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SPEED 


S.M.S. Lifts are the savers of 
time. They enhance the value 
of property. In the large 
modern commercial building, 
for instance, the upper floors 
are but a few seconds from 
street level. The rate of travel 
can be adjusted exactly to re- 
quirements and, because of the 
sound design of the mechanism, 
is constant and unvarying to the 
predetermined speed. There 
are no “off’’days—no sluggish- 
ness or, for that matter, no fiery 
“racing days. And all the 
time there is that certainty of 
absolute safety which is a 
characteristic of the design and 
manufacture of every S.M.S. 
Lift in service. 


LIETS 


Smith, Major & Stevens Ltd. 


LONDON AND NORTHAMPTON. 


Branches for Maintenance Service in all 
Principal Towns. 


S.M.S. Lifts are supplied for Passenger 

or Goods Service for operation elec- 

trically, hydraulically, by belt drive ‘or 

hand power. Before specifying __ lifts 

for any condition of service you should 

send for our authoritative book on the 
subject. 


\\ 
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ELECTRIC & 
fo) | 


London : 
25 Victoria Stree, 
SW al 


GENT & Co., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
Tangent House, 
Blackett Street. 


E.ta., 


Send for 


ADVANCE IN PRICES 


Effective from Dec. 1.’ 


We very much regret that, from 
Dec. 1st., we shall be compelled to 
raise the prices of Glow - Worm 
Boilers. 

For some months past we ourselves 
have been bearing the heavy addi- 
tional costs of manufacture resulting 
from the Coal Dispute; but still 
further increased costs of raw material 
and manufacture compel us to notify 
the trade that from Dec. 1st our 
prices will be as set out hereunder. 


Our object in thus giving our friends 
in the Trade this early notification 
rather than saddle them with an 
immediate advance, is to give them 
the opportunity of stocking up Glow- 
Worm Boilers before the advance 
actually takes place. 

In a similar manner we will notify 
the trade when we are in a 
position to forecast reductions and 
so enable them to clear their 
stocks. 


NEW PRICES, 


Minor, complete with tray, and feet 5 
New Junior, complete with tray, feet and ash pan £14. 
No. 1 without tray and feet and ash pan. FO kes fa 


No. 2 without tray, feet and ash pan 


£9.10.0 
10.0 
10.90 
£15.10.0 


For further particulars write: 


G 


MAGAZINE 


O. BRUSTER & RICHARDSON, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E,C.3. 


JLOUR 


The Most Fascinating Magazine in the World 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


COLOUR MAGAZINE, 25 Cockspur 


Fawaday Works, 


PUL-SYN-ETIC 


| ELECTRIC IMPULSE CLOCKS _ 2% wet-known Faraday 


THE ONLY RELIABLE SYSTEM FOR ENSURING 
UNIVERSAL ACCURATE TIME 


The Drum Clock, here illustrated, is like Gents’ 
other specialities driven on a simple time circuit 
containing perhaps other clocks impulsed by a 
single transmitter. 
specially designed to fit into openings in walls, etc. 
PUL-SYN-ETIC ELecTric Clocks are suitable for all 
classes of Buildings, large or small, compact or 
distributed. 
such conditions include “ Reflex 
Sub-Transmitting Relays, Auto Cut-outs, ete. All 
heing designed to prevent the dislocaticn of one 


The cleck is caseless, and is 
PUL-SYN-ETIC Specialities to meet 


” Sub-Control, 


section affecting another. 


our comprehensive catalogue giving full 


particulars. 


Leicester. 


DELHI. 


NEW LEGISLATIVE 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


Works are 
installing a complete system of Pul- 
syn-etic clocks in this building. The 
installation consists of a Master Trans- 
mitter, 15 Transmitting Relays, and 
some 400 clocks of all sizes, shapes, 
and descriptions, which are specially 
designed for a tropical climate. 


Established. 1872 


Price List and 


samples free 


on application. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL 
Look for this wa 


Genuine Hand Made 
WHATMAN 


UNRIVALLED FOR OVER 150 YEARS 


FOR DRAWINGS and PLANS. 


Some of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world first 
appeared on WHATMAN 
Drawing Paper. 


Surely this paper with its 
heritage of over a century 
and a half of paper-making 
genius, gave inspiration as 
well as usefulness to the 
architects who designed them. 


LEADING DRAWING OFFICE STATIONERS. 


lermark in every genuine sheet :— 


ad) WHAT DIAN 


Sole Manufacturers: 


W.&R. BALSTON L1D., Springfield Mill, MAIDSTONE, KENT 


Sole Mill Representatives (to 
obtaining supplies) : 


H. REEVE 


whom please apply in the event of difficuity in 


ANGEL. & Co. tps 


9 Bridewell Place, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Subscription rate 14/ = 


Street, 


British Isles, 15/- abroad, post paid 


London, S.W.1 
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~Ruberoid on the 


Armstrong, Whitworth 
eS 9 


' Factory of 
Sir W.G.Armstrong Whitworth & Co. Ltd, 
Elswick Works Newcastle-on ‘Tyne. 
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UBEROID is uniquely suited to the require- 

| R ments of modern factory construction. It 

combines low cost per year of service with 

: \ maximum reliability. The whole roof surface 

\ of a plant, whether flat, pitched or curved, 

boarded or concrete, can be entirely roofed with 

Ruberoid, including ali flashings and gutters. 

ee It permits economical heating and efficient ventila- 

og Cc ee ee y) tion of large shops. Hence the use of Ruberoid 

oe ee cia Y by the leading Industrialists of the World. 

In addition to the work at Elswick, 20,000 yards 

of Ruberoid was used for roofing the Rolling 

Mills of the Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth 
Co. Ltd., at Openshaw, Manchester. 


\ Illustrated catalogues giving full particulars of the various 
grades, advantages and methods of using RUBEROID Roofings 


| and Dampbcourses, sent free on request. 


She RUBEROID © -L7 


j 8 Lincoln House, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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HUI 


Architectural Joinery 
for All Buildings. | 
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RECENT CONTRACTS 
INCEODES 
Nurses’ Hostel, Poplar. |! 


Council Chamber, Guildhall, 
Westminster. 


New Classrooms, Eton College. 
Church Seating, Hoton. 

Library, Queenswood School. 
Synagogue Seating, Golders Green. 


Sw Haw ;oods 


PATENT, ACTION 


Specification HI N GES 
Requirements : 


For doors up to 50 lbs. 


Craftsmen aoingle hinges (pain) These are fixed in the same position as ordinary 
Doors from 50 Ibs. to 100 5 Z . . 
Ibs. x twin hinge at top Butt Hinges, and, having no connection with 
of and x single hinge at bot- 


Wood, Metal & Stone. 


“° HAMMER £3: 
CROWN WORKS, ST. JAMES'S ED., 
BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E.16. 


tom of door. (x set.) 

Doors from 100 lbs, to 200 
Ibs, 2 twin hinges (x pair). 
Twin Hinge has 2springs 
which are inserted in 
casement or post. Wirgs 
which clip door and are 
not inserted, measure 
3} in. X 4 in. deep. 
W eight about 5} Ibs. 

Sing le hinge. Wing 
measurements 3} in. X 13 
in. Weight about 2} lbs. 


the floor, eliminate the high cost of fixing 
which other types of Spring Hinge incur. 
Hawgood’s Double Action Spring Hinges are 
approved and used by H.M. Office of Works, 
the L.C.C., Railway Companies, also Conene 
tions, Schools, Theatres, Workhouses, etc., 
throughout the country. 

Made of Gun Metal by British Labour, they 
possess that high degree of efficiency for which 
All-British products are famous. 


Always Specify Hawgocd’s Double Action Spring Hinges. 


Gelephone: HOP 5284. 


Gelegrams : Hammers Lon<on. 


ECCLES, MANCHESTER. 
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XPAMET The Ideal Reinforcement for Concrete. 


CREG.) 
EXPANDED METAL 


Ie 


ITT 


TILL 


HINT 


““Expamet ”’ is used in every 
class of building construc- 
tion, plasterwork, concrete 


INIA 


work, precast work, etc., and 


details of its innumerable 
uses and advantages together 


TIUUUUUUUUUTOUTATTAATAA AA 


with designs and estimates 
will be sent free on 
application. 


INITIAL 


EL CAREW. 
The whole of the reinforcement was designed and supplied by THe EXPANDED METAL Co., LTD., 
London : and West Hartlepool. 
West Hartlepool Borough Engineer: F. Durkin, Esq., A.M.Inst.C.E. 


THE EXPANDED METAL CO., LIMITED 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal. 
Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete Work. 
YORK MANSION, PETTY FRANCE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


= WORKS: WEST HARTLEPOOL. ESTABLISHED OVER 30 YEARS. 
so 


iz 
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Electric Light Fittings 


The New Café Verrey 


REGENT STREET, W. 


The whole of the Electric Light 
Fittings for the New Café Verrey 
were designed and manufactured 


by the G.E.C. 


The G.E.C. designers and illuminating engineers 
have made a special study of the problems con- 
nected with all branches of illumination, and their 
services are offered free to interested clients—to 
give information, make suggestions, and prepare 
schemes in order to obtain any illuminating value 
required under specific conditions. 


One of the Banqueting Hall 
Fittings. Combination of cut 


One of the Ball Room Fittings. 
With hand-painted silkshade, Ye & GC.- your Guarantee glass and silk. Cut glass 


3 ft. in diameter. centre bowl, 20in. diameter. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, LTD. 


Principal Showrooms and Sales Depot : 
MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


usin Branches throughout the United Kingdom, and in all the principal markets of the world. scion 
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An exterior textural finish of real artistic merit is as definite and 


tangible a factor of the beauty of a house as its colour scheme. 
“Atlas White’’ stucco is not only a dependable colour medium, 
allowing soft, permanently attractive shades and tones of true Portland 
cement stucco, but the plasticity of the mortar allows of textural 
manipulation in application, simple in character, inexpensive in first 
cost and with the full tensile strength and lasting properties of true 
Portland cement concrete. The latter is its factor of greatest value. 
The possibilities of both the colour and texture of stucco are 
elaborately illustrated in ‘‘Stucco’”’, a publication every architect 


should have in his office. Write to me for a copy. 


Regent House, - 
Regent Street, 


London, 


W.I. 


o~ 
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| ag oe ; 
| The dignity and pleasing appearance 
| of the “‘Heaped” Fire are impressive, 


but in no greater deoree thames 
| unequalled comfort and_ efficiency. 


Illustrated Catalogue gladly sent on request. 


| BRATT COLBRAN 6 C® 


and the Fleaped fire Company ag 


10 MortimerS LondonW1 
Telephone Museum 6/0 6 6702 tele grams FPoteus Wesdo London 
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NELL GCWYNNES HOVSE AT NEWPORT Fae 


Drawn by W. M. Keesey, A.R.I.B.A., A.R.E. 


6é 


Waterproofed cement works “fat’’ even with three parts 
of sand. It is more plastic than ordinary cement mortar. 
A manipulative value for ornamental work and the nearest 
approach in texture to lime mortar is given by cement 


mixed with | 
PUDLO 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


Descriptive Book—Post Free on request. 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co. Ltd. Sévsne, KING’S LYNN 


Sole Prop-ietors and Manufacturers. 


Tne word ‘PUDLO’ is the registered Trade Brand of Kerner-Greenwood & Co, 
Ltd., by whom all articles bearing that Brand are manufactured or guaranteed. 


B.aM. Bt 
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By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 


cagliola arble 


An old Italian process, revived in the early part of the Sixteenth Century by Guido Sassi; is not a surface 
decoration, but a thoroughly artistic material. It was largely used by the Florentines in some of their most 
elaborate works, and was introduced into this country by Mr. J. Wyatt about 1750. It has been manu- 
factured by this firm for the last 125 years, and fixed in many of the most important buildingsin the Kingdom, 


peo er foroir \:: 


i 


= Ss - = His MAES? 
A DECORATIVE MATERIAL OF THE RENAISSANCE WHICH 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF CENTURIES. 


COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c., &c. 
STEEL STANCHIONS SURROUNDED WITHOUT SHOWING 
JOINT. —— 


THE EFFECT OF THE RAREST MARBLES AT A MODERATE 
GOST; 


THE BEST OF MARBLE SUBSTITUTES. 


RECENT BUSINESS PREMISES. 
16 and 18 Cockspur Street, P. & O. Building. 


Banco Mercantil, Bolivia. 
Australian Mutual Provident Society. Architects, Messrs. Thompson and Walford. 
Cory’s Buildings, Fenchurch Street. 
Cunard Steamship Offices. Architects, Messrs, Mewes and Davis. 
Messrs. Leach & Co., Potter’s Fields. (Columns, Pilasters, Wall-lining, Entrance Hall, and 
Staircase.) Architects, Messrs. Stock, Page and Stock. 
36 & 38 Cornhill. Architects, Messrs. Campbell, Jones, and Smithers, FF.R.I.B.A. 


RECENT LINERS 


S.S. “ Carinthia” (Cunard). S.S. “Mongolia” (P. & O.). 

5.8. ‘ Otranto ”’ (Orient). S.S. “ Asturias”’ (P. & O.). 

S.S. “ Llandovery Castle” (R.M.S.S.).. S.S. “‘ Moldavia” (P. & O.). 

S.S. “ Rajputana”’ (P. & O.). Sis; | iMalojars (Pa ccOn)s 
S.S. “Mocltan”’ (P. & O.). 


BELLMAN, IVEY & CARTER, LTD. 


3 e 
ouse, Trafalgar Square. Architect: Septimus 1 Warwick, F.R LB.A. Linhope Street, Do rset Squ are, London, N. W ° 
Among the 17 Columns, part shown above, are 4 pairs ; one of each pair, the original made by us 


over 100 years ago, the companion fixed within the last 6 months—they are a perfect match. Tele hon : No. 4 5 P 1 on. r Speen Gras London.’ 
The Building is open to the publie—GO IN AND EXAMINE THEM. 1 < 054 Paddingt Telegram P, 
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IDEAL CLASSIC 
Wall Radiators 


Project only 21 inches. 


Intl 


Willi 


1 
| 


HIT 


Leave floor entirely clear. 


Made in 16-in and 32-in. heights. 


HIV 


i 
1 


Ideal Classic Wall Radiators can be used wherever 
floor space is restricted or valuable. 


IITA 


il 


{ 
i 


Occupy 50°% less space than pipe coil. 
Small number of joints reduces initial cost. 


Can also be fixed on ceilings, skylights, roof 
principals, etc. 


Write for lists. 


[DEAL x [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 
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coos so Seas sot 


16-in. Ideal Classic Wall Radiator fixed beneath window. For Heating and Hot Water Supply. 


NATIONAL [PADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms and Works: HULL, Yorks | London Showrooms: 439 & 441 Oxford St., W.1 


Agents: BAXENDALE & Co., Ltp., Miller St. Works, MANCHESTER WILLIAM MacLeEop & Co., 60, 62 & 64 Robertson St., GLascow 


! 
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A LONDON DIARY. The Architectural Review. 


Rae lON DON DIARY: 


Unless otherwise stated, admission is free to all public lectures and addresses given in this diary. 


WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 1 EARLY AGE OF ITALY (ETRUSCANS, ETC.) a mt FY. ai oe +. 12 00N. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
EARLY GREECE (CRETE AND MYCENZ) .. te ate 56 a ze .. 12 noon. - se - 
A SELECTED SUBJECT é 3 a aa as 2 ore os 9 p.m. a fi . 
LIFE AND ARTS OF THE DARK RACES—I ya en re Or cn ch 2 3pm. : 9 5 
SCULPTURE (DELLA ROBBIA) .. 5 ae nid Oe At es 25 .. 12 n00n, VICLORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
RAPHAEL, CARTOONS c ao AO ont ne an oe ae Be at POLE By a i a + 

: INDIAN SECTION : W OODWORK oe ops He ae ie + te - 3pm. * Ps 3 "3 7 

GENERAL, VISIT a3 2 an aa ws as 36 a aw .. Il@m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
SA aye Acs 5 ria rhe aie Sc SO SS as +. 2 n00n. or ve 

DRYDEN oie re “15 *. ne Si <a 50 +. 2.15 Pm. NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
RESTORATION. DRAMATISTS 7 ih A rh ae an Rs oe cee Bare Pn. Aa a 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ENGI ASH WOOD ENGRAVING SOCIETY throughout 10-6 ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY, 32A GEORGE 
the month. 7 Sats. 10-5 STREET, W. 
WOODCUTS, DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS. BY SAMUEI, PALMER AND OTHER 1c—9 VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 


FOLLOWERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE ON VIEW IN ROOMS 72 AND 73 throughout 

the month, 

WATER-COLOURS, ETCHINGS, DRAWINGS AND CLOISONNE. BY ARTHUR 10-6 ARLINGTON GALLERY, 22 OLD BOND 
LEGGE, PHYLLIS M. LEGGE, A.R.M.A., AND BARBARA G. LEGGE. Admission 1s., Sats. 10-1 STREET 

including tax, 


PANTON ARTS CLUB EXHIBITION. Admission ts., including tax a oh a.) x0-6 GIEVES GALLERY, DOVER STREET, W. 
Sats. 10-1 
THURSDAY DECEMBER 2 ORIGINS OF EUROPEAN en ee I ao ae be Ot ae .-. 12 n00n,. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
EARLY AGE OF ITALY we ate a8 Ac ys ae os. I2mn00n. “A Fe ss 
EARLY BRITAIN—I1. An Aur ais 40 are av oe a6 Ste bo ates 09 a9 ” 
A SELECTED SUBJECT ar se <- Se ae 5 an ae ae =. 3 p.m. 3 = oe 
A GENERAI, TOUR .. ie oa es on re So a “A Ae .. I2 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
RODIN... oe eis aie oa ai aaa 5 Fe ae we -- 3p.m. oF PY ” » 3D, 
PRECIOUS STONES .. aD vs ss ae ore Se St we ae name GP tts i ¥ ” “3 
TAPESTRIES .- ate se HS od 55 se +: 56 See asi es 9 > ” ” x} 
FRENCH LOAN COLLECTION i é an se ai 3e Ph .. IIa.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
Admission 6d. a as ae 34 a .. 12 noon. 3 5 
STATESMEN OF QUEEN eo Admissicn 6d. ae op ie ne aie -. 3.15 p.m, NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
ITALIAN POTTERY .. ae a8 can et a a Pah WALLACE COLLECTION 
FRIDAY DECEMBER 3 EARLY GREECE : as ote Fe ae ok a .. 12 00, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
HOW THE BIBLE CAME DOWN xe) US ah a0 ng oe oe ae .. 2 "00H. “e Fr i 
GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE—I a wa ee cen or Ait en Sap oMs: as ” ” 
GREEK SCULPTURE—I1 oe ne a = ee Be oe a as -» 3pm. FP 9 ” 
IVORIES oh ae “6 oa ae a0) ee ie ae = .. I2 noon, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
CHINESE POTTERY . ae nt as ae ae oc AS ats oe ..  I2 noon, s rT 1 ” 3 
JAPANESE PAINTINGS ays oy ic Jo athe aks Bi ia se c. 3 p.m. Ft ” ” ” » 
SOME RECENT PAINTERS sa are as be he a .. I1a.m, NATIONAL GALLERY 
Admission 6d. a mr Ac aA ze oA .». 12 noon. i" ” 
MARI,BOROUGH. Admission 6d. .. 5: ae AG ae ws ar a .. 3-15 p.m. NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
ITALIAN BRONZES. Admission 6d. ad O8 ou oc a5 Be ee WALLACE COLLECTION 
SATURDAY DECEMBER 4 GREEK AND ROMAN STATUETTES AND GEMS ahs te cp es a .. 12 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE—I .. we oe 3.4 515 oe +. 12 noon, ” ” ” 
A SECTIONAL TOUR ie as Be ie 25 Be 5A mn ie .. 3pm. 5 2 ie 
GENERAL TOUR aS a4 Bi ae ae oe Ss ate) at ae wee pis A ” ” 
IRONWORK 5a AG =i aka we ae ae oe 5& ae a .. I2 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
DONATELLO... “9 An on Ae od oe 50 ar ne oe ia BP. ” » ” ” ” 
INDIAN SECTION : Se es wn oe a as oa ae <5 ate 0 QDs oa 1 ” ” ” 
MAIOLICA on abe Se as Rus an oer ate shed 6) GER ICA ae ” ” ” ” 
PAINTINGS fa we ace on ie me sé aa «s 7 Pim. on oe ” ” ” 
HOGARTH, W INGER. WwW ALKER ore oi fut or aK on ive ate .. Ila.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
oe o« oe oe oe oe ee ee 12 noon. ” ” 
HISTORY OF THE COLLECTION. a2 is er re ee cw WALLACE COLLECTION 
VALENTINE ORDE, JOAN SINGI, by TON, AND MARIE THOMPSON. Song, ‘Cello, 3 p.m. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 
Pianoforte Recital (Iague of Arts). LECTURE THEATRE 
EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. BY MISS M. A. MURRAY (illustrated) .. an .. 3.30 p.m. HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST HILL 
MONDAY DECEMBER 6 RECORDS OF BABYLON AND ASSYRIA—I ..-~ ae on Pi tte .. 1I2n00nN. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
ARTS AND CUSTOMS OF eae pee i T—I1 nn On a6 a a «. 2 nocn. ” ” 
MONUMENTS OF EGYFT—I ; a ae aie He a ae .. 3pm. - n a 
MONUMENTS OF ASSYRIA—I ... de at S Ai oe sa an sf Shp mes ” ” 
CHINESE PORCELAIN—I .. a5 Be fe ss Bt 55 oie 0 .. I2 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
MEDIEVAL IVORIES : AG on nye A, on t: Re a +. 12 noo. 99 ” ” ” ” 
CHINESE PORCELAIN—II . 3 a a zi na a5 or ar .. 3.p-m. re 7 a ” ” 
GOTHIC WOODWORK Me an os ae oe 38 of aa an Hoe a de 1 ” ” ” ” 
SOME RECENT PAINTERS ou A rat ne a Rte oe ue .. %I1a@.m, NATIONAL GALLERY 
” ” oe oe oe oe Pay oe we oe ae oe I2 noon. ” ” 
HOLBEIN IN ENGLAND of or a no ae ae 38 O00 28 +. 3-15 Pm. NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
TITIAN AND RUBENS ri ae me a BS sie SDAP WALLACE COLLECTION 
TUESDAY DECEMBER 7 ARTS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT EGY E eT ak SA ae m5 fhe .. 12 n00n. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
MONUMENTS OF EGY}IT—I . ae ae ea ae ahs ae .. I2 noon, ” » ” 
MONUMENTS OF ASSYRIA—I__. Se oe 50 o% ae os 3pm. ” ” ” 
ARTS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT EGYE T— I 5 A05 ste ax “a os 3 p.m. ” ” 
CHINESE SU ronan aa orn ae ae i 50 ore oc .. 12 noon, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
CARPETS G : AF 0 aie she 45 ere 5D ar BO RCe ya ” ” »” ” 
GENERAL, VISIT Sh: ate ae ar ae = B.3 Ag 20 oh .. Ilam,. NATIONAL GALLERY 
oe ee os oe ee oe ee oe oe 12 noon. ” ” 
WESLEY AND " WHITEFIELD ae : oe 5h ae D0 +. 3.15 p.m, NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
VAN DYCK AND GAINSBOROUGH. Admission 6d. .. A or ae a4 Ae en thee WALLACE COLLECTION ; 
OXFORD AND THE THAMES (illustrated). Non-members Is. SH Ae a 22 ODM. Y.M.C.A., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
WEDNESDAY DECEMBER 8 EARI,Y AGE OF ITALY (ETRUSCANS, ETC.) a0 co 68 bir 0 .. I200n, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
hae GREECE (CRETE AND MYCENZ) .. se an a 43 ae -. 12 noon. 9 ” ” 
A SELECTED SUBJECT Pa ia se a ae Le SDM ” ” ” 
LIFE AND ARTS OF ee DARK RACES—I. a9 Sc as A oe So eae 7 ” Sate ik ae 
STAINED GLASS oe. ar ate ay ie a0 ai .. 12 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
LACE cee er itt ie aS a ae we 3 pM. oA 3 ri ” ” 
INDIAN SECTION : ARCHITECTURE ake Sx ee ae 0 0 ate ite shy ” » ” ” ” 
TURNER AND paper ne! < ae ae mr; ate ls ste Se .. IIla.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
o- oe ee ee on ee oa ee ee I2 noon. ” ” 
POPE AND Sw IFT on an ee 0 a oie ae .. 2.15 p.m, NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DRAMATISTS - : = a3 oe oa > tae Sel 5D. 7 ” Sane 
THURSDAY DECEMBER 9 ORIGINS OF EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE 1 ae 56 ae 0 ne +. I2 noon. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
EARLY AGE OF 1TALY (ETRUSCANS) 5 oo Be at. ae oe «=. I2 "oon. A » ” 
EARLY BRITAIN—I (OLD eS ieee ye An ie ae aah ate Be pe: op » ” 
f xs ox ae te sie aie 0 Le) QDs: i ” ” oe 
2 Oe a G6 se we ee ae AS 50 es .. 12 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
CONTINENTAL PLATE aie A ac ars “hc sn a6 oie en. 3 Potts ” » ” ” ” 
GOLDWORK AND JEW ELLERY ais ala ae St 343 ad $5 sey of Petite ” ” ” ” ” 
JAPANESE PRINTS .. 46 Ao ae she is a0 a5 sie Roe vies a ” ” 1 ” ” 
FRENCH PAINTING . a Ae ae Hh oe te ae .. Ilam, NATIONAL GALLERY 
Admission 6d. ac oe aie sin oa +. 2 noon. ” ” er 
THE’ ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HANOVERIANS. Admission 6d. a ae .. 3.15 p.m, NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
POUSSIN AND VELAZQUEZ ; me ae UE ve me ney ew tL WALLACE COLLECTION 
FRIDAY DECEMBER to EKARI,Y GREECE (CRETE AND MYCEN 42!) ahs aie ats ae nes ste .. 12 noon, BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
HOW THE BIBLE CAME DOWN TO US fe oe ae a At a +. 12 noon. ” ” ” 
GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE—I .. D ave Ete So na or ae Ae Sy eas > 9 ” 
GREEK SCULPTURE—I , ie Ae ‘ie oie aie xs Ag do, EYRE a ig level 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE PAINTING .. Bo os o- . a . +. 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION a 
EARLY RENAISSANCE Sena e os ane AG So an ae at oh .. 12 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM s 
COREAN POTTERY .. 5 rit ws st) 4c ae ni ae +. 12 noon. ” y» ” ” ” 
JADE i a a os aie a Ae are os cee See. ” ” ” ” ” 
HOGARTH—MILLAIS—W ATTS .. 4 de = eis = ae .. Ilam. NATIONAL GALLERY 
Admission 6d. Sa ba ae -. 12 noon. ” ” : 
CHATHAM AND THE SEVEN ee WAR. Admission 6d... 40 oe .. 3.15 p.m. NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


REMBRANDT. Admission 6d. : 2 On oc ne 2 3 P.M. WALLACE COLLECTI CN 
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MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


DECEMBER 11 


DECEMBER 13 


DECEMBER 14 


DECEMBER 15 


DECEMBER 16 


DECEMBER 17 
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DECEMBER 20 


DECEMBER 21 
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A LONDON DIARY (continued). 


GREEK AND ROMAN STATUETTES AND GEMS 
GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE—I .. 

A SECTIONAL, TOUR 

GENERAL, TOUR c 

EARLY ENGLISH FURNIT URE es 5 
ENGLISH SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY F URNIT URE 
E Neve EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FURNITURE 
ROSSETTI—GENERAIL, VISIT 


” 


SELECTED PICTURES 
LEAGUE OF ARTS’ CHOIR. Carols 


THE NURSERY LIFE OF ANIM ee BY MONTAGU A. PHII,LIPS, 
EARLY BRITAIN—II D 

EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD 

GREEK SCULPTURE—I 

MONUMENTS OF EGYPT—II 

FRENCH PORCELAIN 

PERSIAN METALWORK 

ENGLISH POTTERY . oe 

WOODWORK OF SEVENTER NTH ‘CEN TURY 

MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS oho 


E.L.S.; 


FROM HOL BEIN TO VAN DYCK. ae oF 
RENAISSANCE AND BIGHTEENTH- CENTURY LANDSCAPE 45 
THE WORK OF LEONARD STOKES. BY GEORGE BPI Sams 
GREEK SCULPTURE—II .. 

MONUMENTS OF ASSYRIA—II 

EARLY BRITAIN—III 

LIFE AND ARTS OF THE DARK RACE iS 

ARCHITECTURE—I .. 

ARCHITECTURE—II . 

GENERAL, VISIT 


THE "be BLUE STOCKINGS ” 
DUTCH SEVENTEENTH- CENTURY LANDSCAPE. ‘Admission 6d. 
OLD INNS AND THEIR STORY. BY FITZWATER WRAY 
members Is. 
A SELECTED SUBJECT 
EARLY BRITAIN—I1 .. 
TARY BRITAIN—IV 
A SELECTED SUBJECT 5 
ENGLISH MEDLEVAL, SCULPTURE 
BAYEUX TAPESTRY—I 3 
INDIAN SECTION: METAL, WORK 
BRITISH WATER-COLOUR : 


(illustrated). ” Non- 


DR. JOHNSON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
THE ROMANTICS . 
SONGS AND TALES. ‘BY CEDAR iP AUL, 
Hebrides, Our. Homeland Isles, and Foreign ‘Lands. 
only. Single Tickets 5s. 9d., tax included. 

ARTS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT EGYFT—II 
RECORDS OF BABYLON AND ASSYRIA—I 
THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN—I 
EARLY BRITAIN—II 
VESTMENTS _.. 
GENERAL, TOUR 
RODIN .. 

PAINTINGS (BARBIZON) .. ee ae 
BLAKE—MADOX BROW N—ROSSETTI— “REYNOI, DS—GAINSBOROUGH— STEVENS 
Admission 6d. 


/ (Member of the Faculty of Arts). From the 
Tickets : Box Office, Chenil Galleries 


SOME EIGHT EENTH-CENTURY STATESMEN. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LANDSCAPE : 
HOW THE BIBLE CAME DOWN TO US 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 4 
MONUMENTS OF EGYPT—II 

GREEK SCULI 


Admission 6d. 


TAPESTRIES .. 3 ee 

EASTERN POTTERY oe ee a aes Se a oe Ho ut ne 
CHINESE PORCELAIN a5 on ne oe oe 55 ee ae 
REYNOLDS— GAINSBOROUGH—STEVE ‘NS : ot ate 40 ae 


Admission 6d. 
CHATHAM AND AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. Admission 6d. 
EARLY NINETEENTH-CENTURY LANDSCAPE. Admission 6d. .. ae on 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL, INSTITUTE OF OIL, PAINTERS. Closing Day 
THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN—II 
EARLY BRITAIN—III 
GENERAL, TOUR . 
A SECTIONAL, TOUR 
MICHELANGELO 
IVORIES 
INDIAN SECTION : PAINTINGS 
RAPHAEL CARTOONS 
CHINESE PAINTINGS & 
SOME RECENT PAINTERS 


HISTORY OF THE Col LECTION. . 
THE KENDAL STRING QUARTE EL (League of “Arts) . ae 


RECORDS OF BABYLON AND ASSY 
ARTS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT EGYE ae 
MONUMENTS OF ASSYRIA—II 56 
GREEK SCULPTURE 

ECCLESIASTICAL METALW ‘ORK . 

FRENCH PORCELAIN ot ae 

IRONWORK Ba 

WOODWORK OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
HOGARTH—PRE-RAPHAELITES .. 25 


” 


VAN DYCK é 

FRENCH PAINTING—I 

THE GREEK VASES 

GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE—II BA 

ARTS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT EGYPT—III 
RECORDS OF BABYI,ON AND ASSYRIA—II1 . 
DONATELLO... eo 
RUG WEAVING AND KNOTTING - 

EARLY RENAISSANCE aes 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE 

GENERAL VIEW 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 
FRENCH PAINTING—II. Admission 6d. 
PLAY BY PLAISTOW R.T.C. Dramatic Club, 
A SELECTED SUBJECT oe 

EARLY BRITAIN—IV xP 
ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD—I _ ae 

A SELECTED SUBJECT 
LACE 

BAYEUX T APESTRY—II Me 

INDIAN SECTION : ee 

LOAN COLLECTION .. ba 


“Non-members Is. 


BIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ore te a em ee Mer age 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY NOVELISTS Sa ee aha ane 


F.R.G.S. 


12 nocn. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 

3 pm. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 

7 pm. 
Il a.m. 
12 noon. 
12 noon. 


3 p.m. 


3-30 p.m. 


12 noon. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
12 noon. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
II a.m. 


12 noon. 
3-15 p.m. 
3 p.m. 

8 p.m. 
12 noon. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 
Il a.m. 
12 noon. 
3-15 p.m. 
3 p.m. 

8 p.m. 


12 noon. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
Il a.m. 
12 noon. 
2.15 p.m. 
3-15 p.m. 
8.30 p.m. 


12 noon. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 

7 p.m. 

7 p.m. 
Il a.m. 
12 noon. 
3.15 p.m. 
3 p.m. 

12 noon. 
I2 noon. 
3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 


12 noon. 
12 700n. 
3 p.m. 

II a.m. 
12 noon. 
3-15 p.m. 
3 p.m. 

5 p.m. 


I2 noon. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
7pm. 

7 p.m. 
Il am. 
12 noon. 
I2 noon. 


3 p.m. 


12 noon. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
12 noon, 
I2 noon, 
3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
Il a.m. 
I2 noon. 
3.15 p.m. 
3 p.m. 
12 “00Nn. 
I2 noon. 
3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
12 noon. 
12 noon. 
3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
Il a.m. 
12 noon, 
3-15 Pm. 
3 p.m. 

8 p.m. 
12 noon. 
12 noon, 
3 p.m. 

3 pm. 
12 noon, 
3 p.m. 

3 p.m. 
II a.m. 
I2 noon. 


2.15 p.m. 
3.15 p.m. 
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” ” ? 
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VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
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WALLACE COLLECTION 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT 

LECTURE THEATRE 
HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST HILL 
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MUSEUM 


” ” ” 


” ” ” 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
” ” ” ” » 


» 7 ” ” »” 
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NATIONAL GALLERY 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
WALLACE COLLECTION 
R.I.B.A., 9 CONDUIT STREET, W. 
BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 

” ” ” 

” ” ” 


” ” » 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 


” ” 


” ” ” 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


” 9 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
WALLACE COLLECTION 

Y.M.C.A., TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
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VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
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NATIONAL GALLERY 
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NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
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THE NEW CHENIL GALLERIES 
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MESSRS. HENRY TANNER, Perspective Drawing. HIGGS & HILL, I,td. 
Architects. Contractors. 


HIGGS & HILL, Ltd. 


BUTE DEN GAGON TRA CG LEORS 
Crown Works, South Lambeth Rd., S.W.8 


Telephone: Brixton 4210 
City Office: 14 Godliman Street, St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 2311 
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FRENCH EIGHTE ENTH- CENTURY FURNITURE 7 p.m. ” ” ” ” >” 
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RECENT PAINTERS Il a.m. NATIONAL GALLERY 
Admission 6d. 12 nocn. ” ” 
PITT AND CHARL ES JAMES FOX. Admission 6d. 3.15 p.m. NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALIERY 
FRENCH PAINTING—III 3 p.m. WALLACE COLLECTION 
FRIDAY DECEMBER 24 ARTS AND CUSTOMS OF ANCIENT EGYFT—IV 12 nocn. BRITISH MUSEUM TOURS 
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LIFE AND ARTS OF THE DARK RACES 3 p.m. » ” ” 
THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN—II .. 3 p.m. ” ” ” 
ENGLISH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FURNITURE I2 noon. VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM TOURS 
ECCLESIASTICAL, METALWORK .. 12 noon. ” ” » ” ” 
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Kinc Grorce V SeconpARY SCHOOL, 


SouTHporr. 


OIL FUEL FOR 


HEATING INSTALLATION 
BOILERS 


Messrs. Hadens have been 
appointed sole representatives 
for the British Isles for 
Williams Oil-o- Matic Oil 
Burner, and will be pleased to 
forward full particulars and 
booklet, ‘‘ WHAT IT MEANS 
TO THE ARCHITECT,” on 
application. 


ESTABLISHED 1816. 


KING GEORGE V  SECONDAIS 
SCHOOL, -SOUTHPORS: 


THE HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, AND HOT 
WATER SERVICES WERE CARRIED OUT BY - 


SHA DEN 


Messrs. 
and Leathart, 


Architects. S O NS, 
ae 


LINCOLN Rey Pe HEATING, 
HOUSE, ane VENTILATING 
60 KINGSWAY, ate AND 
LONDON, cine ELECTRICAL 


“WARMTH WESTCENT 
W.G.2: LONDON.” ENGINEERS. 


Also at—TROWBRIDGE, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 
GLASGOW, DUBLIN, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
BRISTOL, CARDIFF, BOURNEMOUTH, BRUSSELS. 


Messrs. Hadens have now opened an office at 


36 GROVE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
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FOREIGN 
lallsager dias 
AGEN E: 


BRITISH 
DEVON FIRE 
BRIOUED LE 


TILES Por Briquettes? 


[Aes at the Devon Briquette. A full inch in depth, with a 

half-inch frog to take a lifelong hold of the cement hearth- 
bed. Can you imagine a dropped poker cracking a hearth of 
that quality. 


Every architect should Compare the foreign hearth tile. Less than half the thickness of 
write for the free the Devon Briquette—less than half the weight. And with 


stat eae as practically no key to grip the cement. The glazed surface may 


Tener Riven inane. look much the same (although even that isn’t so good), but what 
facture and in use. It of its durability ? How will this hearth bear comparison with 
is full of imspiration. the Devon in twenty years’ time ? 


While your clients are admiring the external beauty of the 
Devon Fire, tell them about the briquette construction also, 
that they may know the fire of their choice to be as sound | 
technically as it is artistic in form. | 


Wye 


Were 
wy \ 
ee 
i 


CAND ice GO, stl Dis? NEWMAN SI. OXFORD SI: LONDON W:! 
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sites’ =| ING” “etssks" 
PARTITIONS 


EXTERNAL WALLS 


ere Ti ae CEILINGS 
“FERRO-GLASS’”’ ROOFS, Etc. 


PATENT 
PAVEMENT, STALLBOARD, FLOOR 
AND ROOF LIGHTS. 
40% MORE LIGHT. NO EXPOSED IRON 
TO RUST. ALL GLASS UNDERSURFACE 


‘“FERRO-GLASS” pat. PAVEMENT LIGHTS WERE 

INSTALLED AND “KING” CONCRETE PARTITION 

BLOCKS ADOPTED AT TUDOR HOUSE, REGENT 
STREET, FOR MESSRS. LIBERTY’S 


J. A. KING & Co., Loo., 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Telepnhones—CITY 2218/9. Telegrams—‘‘ KINOVIQUE, CENT, LONDON.” 
SALMON PASTURES YARD - - SHEFFIELD. 
4 OXFORD PLACE - - - - LBEDS. 
CUMBERLAND ROAD - - - - BRISTOL. 


The quality 
of the product 
is guaranteed 


by this mark 


The LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE C°& SMITHS L” 


Playhouse Yard,Golden Lane, London.ECl. 
Phone: Clerkenwell 1388. Grams: Electric London’ 
MAKERS OF ELECTRIC WIRE FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


JUDD 
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Blue Circle Cement used to build 
extensions of Lewisham Hospital 


Here is another addition to the great new 
buildings of the country in the construction 
of which Blue Circle Cement has been 
extensively employed. 

This fine British Cement has won the wide- 
spread recognition it deserves. Architects 
specify it because of its splendid quality 
and absolute reliability. Contractors prefer 
it because it gives perfect results always. 


BLUE CIRCLE CEMENT 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LID., 


Selling Organisation of 
The Associated Portlani Cement Manufacturers Ltd. 
The Hritish Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. 


PORTEAN Dee OWor, LOPLI SSEREET, WESIMINSTER,- S.W:1. 


THE ARGHIVECIURALS REVIEW: 


For 
MANSION HOUSES 
HOSPITALS 
INFIRMARIES 
COMMERCIAL LAUNDRIES 


Architects provided with schemes 
on application. 


V bowie LraWarks 


| : — g ; 
Z eS TOLLE. Z| 
LEUHIRY ENGINEERS. 


HAS ISSUED 


" TWO WONDERFUL PLANS: 
ROMA. G.8. NOLLI, 
1748, in 24 full Page Plates : 
PARIS. PLAN DE TURGOT, 
7735-9, tn go full Page Plates: 


IN ITS JANUARY AND JULY 


each 
Copy 


S 


EN 
AN} nT 


i TTT 


( 


AA 


f 


These Plans are two of the most famous ever made; that of PARIS 
being a bird’s-eye view showing each Church, House, Garden, and the 
entire shape of each perfectly defined. That of ROMA (1749) shows 
every building in the city and has a complete index of the buildings. 
Se eee ee 


IN VOLUME XII, APRIL AND JULY NUMBERS, 1926, A 
REPRODUCTION HAS BEEN ISSUED IN SIXTEEN 
FOLDING PLATES OF 


HORWOOD’S CELEBRATED 18th-CENTURY 
PLAN OF LONDON. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TEN SHILLINGS POST FREE. 
Subscribe now through any Bookseller, or direct to 


THE MASK . BOX 444 . FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Callender’s 
Dampcourses 


have gained 


First Place in Specifications 


by reason of 


Standard Quality, 


Ledkore 


(Lead and Bitumen) 
Is the Last Word in a Patent Dampcourse. 


FINEST COMBINATION POSSIBLE. 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM COAL-TAR OR PITCH. 
NO SQUEEZING. NO CRACKING. 

NO EXPENSE IN LAYING. 
All Wall Widths. 24 feet lengths. 


From 6d. per foot super. 


= 


Send for C. Booklet and Sample free from 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER @ CO., Ltd. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, L.C.C. 
25 Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


Sewage Purification 


: ABR = 


The illustration shows Septic Tanks, Aerobic 


Filters, and Humus Pits at a complete Sewage 
Installation, to deal with the sewage from Canford 
School, Wimborne,’ Dorset, at which we also 
supplied the Sewage Ejectors. 


We specialize on Sewage Installations for Mansion 
Houses, Country Houses, Cottages, Factories, 
Schools, Hospitals, etc. 


Please write for our new booklet on Country House 
Hygiene. Kindly ask for booklet No. 19. 


TUKE and BEV 


Sewage and Water Specialists, 
27 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.2 


LONDON 
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Modern French Decorative Art. 


14 Plates printed in Colour, and over 580 Examples reproduced by 
the half-tone process. Price £2 10s. net. 


Modern Plasterwork Construction. 
33 plates ‘in portfolio. Size 19”%*14”. By G. P. BANKaRT and 
G. EDWARD BANKART. Price £1 ls. net. Postage 9d. inland. 


West End of Yesterday and To-day. 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A., F.S.A. Price £2 2s. net. 
Postage 1s. inland. 


The Work of Ernest Newton, R.A. 


A Pictorial Survey of the Planning, Design, and Decoration of the 
English Country House and its Surroundings. Price £3 3s. net. 


Garden City Houses. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 9d. 


The Smaller House. 
Being Selected Examples of the latest practice in Domestic Architec- 
ture. Price £1 5s. net. Postage 9d. 
Recent Domestic Architecture. 
Vol. VI. Edited by the late ERNEST NEWTON, R.A., and W. G. 
NEWTON, M.C., M.A., A.R.1.B.A. Price £1 1s. net. Postage 9d. 
Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period. Part I. 
By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, F.R.I.B.A. Trice £1 1s. Postage 9d. 


Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period. Part II. 


Details and Interiors. By STANLEY C. RAMSEY, F.R.I.B.A., and 
J.D. M. Harvey, B.A. Price £1 5s. net. Postage 9d. 


Old Domestic Architecture of Holland. 
£1 5s. net. Postage 9d. 


The Collector’s Edition of Frank Brangwyn’s Etchings. 


15 large Plates. Price £1 1s. each net. Framing 10s. 6d. extra each 


Print. 
The Collector’s Edition of W. Walcot’s Roman Com- 
positions. 
15 large Plates. Price £1 1s. each net. Framing 10s. 6d. extra each 
Print. 


Principles of Architectural Composition. 
By HOWARD ROBERTSON, S.A.D.G., M.S.Are, 10s. 6d. net. 
Postage 6d. 

The Art of E. A. Rickards. 
With a personal Sketch by Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT. Price £3 3s. net. 
Postage Is. 


Architectural Water Colours and Etchings of W. Walcot. 
Price £3 3s. net. Postage 1s. 


Essays and Memorials. 
By Sir Joun W. Smmpson, K.B.E. Price 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Prelude to Architecture. 
By W. G. NEWTON, M.C., M.A. (Oxon), F.R.I.B.A. 35s. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. 

Caricatures. 
By H. DEC. A Series of over 40 Studies of well-knowr personalities 
in the world of architecture. Price 2s. Gd. net. Postage 3d. inland. 

English Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
Prefatory Articles by Sir CHARLES NICHOLSON, Bart., M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
and CHARLES SPOONER, F.R.I.B.A. Over 200 pages. Price 6s. 6d. 
net. Postage 9d. 

Etchings by Piranesi. 
With introduction by Prof. C. H. Remy, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 50 
Selected Plates. Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 

Some Famous Buildings and their Story. 


By A. W. CLAPHAM, F.S.A., and W. H. GopFrrey. Price 5s. net. 
Postage 6d. 


Bookseller. 


Address 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 5.W. 1 


Catalogue giving full details of above works will be sent on request. 


Sir Christopher Wren, 1632-1723. 


Profusely illustrated. Price 7s.6d. Postage 9d. 


Preservation of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
By WILLIAM HARVEY. 10s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Liverpool Architectural Sketchbook. 

Edited by Prof. C. H. Reimty, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. Vol. IV. 5s. net. 
Postage 6d. 

The Architectural Students’ Handbook. (Second Edition.) 
By F. R. YERBuRY, Secretary to the Architectural Association. Price 
7s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 

Architectural Office Administration. 

By FRANCIS LORNE, A.R.I.B.A. Price 5s. net. TPostage 2d. 


Practical Exemplar of Architecture. 


Selected by Mervyn E. Macartney, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
6 Vols. Over 600 Plates of Measured Drawings and Photographs. 
Price £1 1s. each net. Postage 9d. each Portfolio. Complete set of 
six portfolios. £5 5s, 


Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. Seties I. 
Ihy W.S. Cross, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., and A. lL). Munky, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
Part I, The Orders and their Application. Part II. Details of the 
Orders. Part III. Constructional Details. Part IV. Perspective. 
Part V. Shadows. This portfolio shows the quickest and the best 
way of doing the work. Price 15s. net. Postage ls. 


Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen, Series II. 
Technical Schools and Science Buildings. By A. W.S. Cross, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., and K. M. B. Cross, M.A. 35 large Plates of Practical 
Working Drawings. Price £1 5s. net. Postage ls. 

Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. 

Series III. 


Working Drawings of Business Premises and Commercial Buildings. 
By A. W. S. Cross, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., and K. M. B. Cross, M.A. 
50 large Plates. Price £1 5s. net. Postage 1s. 
Standard Examples of Architectural Details. 
A Portfolio of Large Plates of Details. Selected by Mervyn E. 
MACARTNEY, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Price 10s. 6d. net. Postage 1s. 
Specification for Architects, Engineers and Contractors. 
Issued Annually. Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F.R.I.B.A. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. Postage 1s. 
Who’s Who in Architecture. 
A Directory of Practising Architects in the United Kingdom. 
Edited by FREDERICK CHATTERTON, F.R.I.B.A. Price £1 5s. net. 
How to Approach the Architect. 


By WILLIAM REGAN, Price 2s. 6d. net. 


English Architecture at a Glance. 

A simple review in pictures of the Chief Periods of English Architec- 
ture. Price ls. 6d. net. Postage 2d. 

English Furniture at a Glance. 

By CHARLES H. HAywarb, Sixteenth to Lighteenth Centuries. 
5s. net. Postage 3d. 

English Rooms and Their Decoration at a Glance. 
By CHARLES H. Haywarp. Vol. I, 1066-1620; Vol. II, 1620-1800. 
ds. each net. Postage 3d. 

Sailing Ships at a Glance. 

By Epwarp W. Hospss, A.I.N.A. From the earliest times until 
to-day. 6s. net. Postage 4d. 


House Repairs at a Glance. 


A practical guide for Householders. 
By Epwarp W. Hosss. Price 5s. net. Postage 4d. (Ready Shortly.) 


Little Things that Matter. 
For those who Build. By EDWIN GuNN, A.R.I.B.A. Price 5s. net. 


Modern Building Practice. 
By WILLIAM Harvey. Os. net. Postage 2d. 
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When interior decoration 
calls for certain 
exclusive features 


The little individual touches that make the 
interior of a building so exclusive, can be 
readily obtained through the medium of 
“RUS” Handicraft. “RUS” workers, by 
reason of their long experience, are able to 
express Architectural requirements to a degree 
not yet fully realised by the profession. 


"RUS Hand Craft 


“RUS” productions in brickwork include 
Grate Surrounds, Kerbs, Hearths, Mantels, 


Cornices, etc., to conform with any style of 


decoration. 


The “RUS” Catalogue in colours shows a few 
examples. We will gladly send a copy on request. 


Manufactured only by The 


RAVENHEAD SANITARY PIPE & BRICK CO. LTD. 


Ravenhead Works, St. Helens, and Upholland Works, near Wigan 


Manchester and District General Builders’ Merchants Depot--|7 New Bailey 
Street, and Gore Street Sidings, Salford 


London Showrooms—Messrs. Sanders & Co., 365 Euston Road, N.W.1 
Scottish Agents—Galloway, Gibb & Co., Ltd., 18 Blythswood Square, Glasgow 


Now Ready. 


Houses, Cottages 
and Bungalows 


Over 200 photographs and plans. 
Bound in quarter cloth. The 
size ot the bookwis 124 by 9% 


y 


HE demand for houses of good 
design and convenient planning 
which can be built at an approxi- 
mate cost of £2,000 is widespread, 
and in this book will be found a representative 
selection of examples by various architects 
which have been erected in different parts of 
the United Kingdom during the past few years. 


A number of Cottages and Bungalows built at 
prices not exceeding £1,500 have also been 
included. In addition, valuable information 
is given concerning the materials used, together 
with the cost of construction of each example 
illustrated. 


PRICE 7/6 net. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 
9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


Safety First? 


RUBEROID SARKING FELT 


Ruberoid Sarking Felt is a super-quality 
underlining for slate, tiled, or metal roofs, 
non-conducting, non-absorbent, fume-proof, 
rot-proof, vermin- proof, and permanently 
impervious to moisture. It is an absolute 
insurance against damage caused by leakage, 
as Ruberoid, though used as an insulator, 
answers every purpose as an auxiliary roof. 
Owing to its non-conducting qualities it 
greatly simplifies the heating of buildings. 
The joints if sealed with Ruberoid 


Cement are rendered air and dust-tight, 
preventing wastage of heat, which otherwise escapes 
through the open joints of slates, iron, ete., and per- 
mitting ventilation to be properly regulated. 


Ruberoid Sarking Felt should always be speci- 
fied for monumental or public buildings. Its economy 
and low cost permit its use on any building. Specially 
suitable for works employing acid or alkaline pro- 
cesses. Samples and particulars free on request. 


RUBEROID 


SARKING FEIT 
The RUBEROID @ L* 


8 LINCOLN HOUSE, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


St.Paul’s Cathedral 


N spite of modern repairs, recent 

movements in the structure have 

now been admitted by the Cathedral 

Authorities in their evidence before 
the commission on Cross River Traffic. Such 
movements were predicted by Mr. Harvey, 
and the continuous nature of their action is 
explained in his book. He shows them to be 
comprehensible and consistent evidences of 
decay in the structure, and indicates the 
manner in which they must be studied in 
detail, and systematically and scientifically 
controlled. 


Mr. Harvey’s discovery of the connected 
nature of the defects at the centre and at 
the extremities of the Cathedral is described, 
and the serious character of these continued 
movements of the building is made clear 
in this volume. 


“THE PRESERVATION OF ST. PAU 
CATHEDRAL and other Famous Buildings” 


PRICE 10/6 net. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 
9 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1 
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MODERN GLASSHOUSES. 


Replete with the latest improvements 
in construction, ventilation and _ heat- 
ing, based upon experience extending 
over more than half a century as 
specialists in this class of work. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. 


Special Catalogue with numerous illustrations on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 


Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers. 


LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 
London Office: 122 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
Telephone ; 691 LoucHsorouGu; 1209 Victoria, LONDON. 


More than 80 


HOUSING SCHEMES 
are using MAJOR’S TILES 


For these four reasons— 
1 They weigh less—6} cwts. of Major’s per 
square against 11 cwts. of plain tiles. 


2 They save labour—95 Major’s needed per 
square instead of 600 plain tiles. 


They need less timber—only 80 ft. of 
battens needed where plain tiles would 
require 300 ft. 
Their cost is lower—approximately 13/- 
4 per square less than plain tiles. 
Major’s Patent Roofing Tiles have gained the highest awards 
in every competition since 1884. They must be the best. 


Let us send you full details 


H. J. & C. MAJOR 
NU KOT TR D 
BRIDGWATER 


An art'stic 
Grec'an Tie 
that is grow- 
ing very pop- 
u ar in good- 
class wok. 


Koa! 


The Life of a Modern Building 


depends on its system of vertical transportation as much as a city depends on its 


systems of horizontal transportation. 


speed of travel, the system of operating landing doors to give quickest entrance and 
egress, are all vital questions which demand ccnsideration in the planning of a 


building. The results of a wide experience are at the service of Architects and their Clients. 


We shall be glad to give quotations for 


ELECTRIC OR HYDRAULIC LIFTS 


of kest design and English manufacture if 


favoured with an appointment or enquiry. 


WAYGOOD-OTIS ctr. 


54-55 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4, 62-63 LIONEL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Local Offices in principal Cities at home and abroad. 


The number and size of lifts required, their 
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Telephone ; Mountview 6560. 49-51 TOLLINGTON PARK, LONDON, N.4 


SWANSER®SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF DECORATIVE METAL WORK Zz 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND GENERAL PURPOSES. . : Fa ls far 
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The BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE 
ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
Head Office: STAFFORD 


eC SAME NCEA CN MCN BREED 


BRONZE GATES, LIFT ENCLOSURES, COUNTER GRILLES, LETTERS, 
METAL HANDRAILS, ENAMELLED BRONZE NAME TABLETS. 


| Leadwa Briisl Mavulacturars 0 


THE PRACTICAL EXEMPLAR OF hah Stade Lyamina Leslee 
ARCHITECTURE. | = : LDrawne Loards, lee & Set Squares, 


Z Curves, Protractors, Lang Comets \} 
Selected by MERVYN E. MacartTn_Ey, B.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. : Shaefles he ie 
In this series photographic illustrations are given side by side Oke Stationery and 
with specially prepared measured drawings. Six portfolios. 
Price £1 1s. each net (postage 9d. inland), or £5 5s. complete. 
A complete Catalogue of Books on Architecture and the : f ., Ohaloque ( SerusA 57) 
Allied Arts will be sent post free on application to— | allah a RS poten 2 = 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 
9 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


: ar a ee ee eee = a 
if CONTRACTORS 70 THE BRITISH, DOMINIONS AND OTHER GOVERNMENTS, AND LEADING T| 


West End of Yesterday (FOR SAFETY-- _ = SPECIFY |STUART’S. | 
and To-day : — 


By E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR, M.A., F.S.A. 


The Author has not only explored the great 
thoroughfares and the more generally known 
parts of the West End; he has also wandered 
through its by-ways and neglected courts, so 
many of which are sentient with the history of 
the nineteenth century, and has written a very 
human document recording much of historic 
and anecdotic interest about people and places. 


PRICE £2-2-0 NET 


Wishis AIC isiliniaCw UIRINIL, - IPIRIBSS 


9 QUEEN ANNE’S GaTE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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The BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE 


SWANSEA. LONDON. MANCHESTER. NEWCASTLE. ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


Head Office: STAFFORD 


What Nine Elms Products 
mean to the Architect- 


tl pe aun 
Every perfectly satisfied client is a distinct business 


| 
(Cah 


Re mi] HE importance of reliability in paint is supreme. 


asset, and the cumulative effect of this satisfaction is 


immeasurably great. By the sheer quality of their guaranteed 
products the’ firm of T. & W. Farmiloe have established a 
reputation for supplying materials with which every architect 


can build up and maintain a reputation for sound judgment. 
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Farmiloe’s 
HARD GLOSS PAINT 


Lives up to its name by drying with a 
bright enamel-like adamantine surface 
that can be washed with ease. Equally 
suitable for interior or outdoor decoration, 
it gives handsome, lasting, anti-corrosive 
protection at a cost no more than 
average. In white and 32 stock colours, 


Tint Card on application. 
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The clean distemper which~has superseded 
whitewash with all its mess and bother. It 
gives a dense, white surface that will not flake, 
crack or rub off, and it does not harm clothing 
or brushes, Add cold water and it’s ready 


for use. 
Tinted ‘* CEILINGITE” 
The new decorative treatment in charming 
Pastel colours which produces beautiful en- 
during effects in an economical manner. 
Writefor T.nt card. 


i TLE 


“NINE ELMS” PURE PAINT 


Look for the Triple Guarantee on ev=ry tin of paiat. 
GUARANTEED Genuine ENGLISH Stack 
Made White Lead. GUARANTEED 

Genuine Linseed Oil. GUARANTEED 

Genuine American Turpentine. : 
Fine dense: colour, ect pure paint 
which will pass any practical or enecal 
test. The pinnacle of 
pure paint perfection! 
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Farmiloe’s. Ideal Lustre Paint—a genuine zinc oxide that dries 
with a brilliant enamel-like surface. Ideal Lustre retains its 
colour and surface—tt 1s es the Paes Sal exterior work in towns. 


Sole selling agents for 
*CEILINGITE” 
and HARD GLOSS 
in Lancashire, York- 
shire, Northumberland, 
, Cumberland, 


TYNE, to whom all 
orders and inquiries 
for these districts 


should be addressed. 


Telephone : Victoria 4480 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams : “ Farmiloe, Sowest, London.” 
adele: Wiebabisietie SIV AP Dine" Elvee Lana “SW. Licchnnts Eve: Micha, Serra. 


FAROTEX makes leaky roofs PERMANENTLY WATERPROOF. _ Gi 
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Insured at 
its birth 


Dockers’ “ Induroleum”’ was the premium. - The architect 
realised that the safety of his building is as essential to 
-its purpose as the beauty and practicability of its design. — 
By specifying “Induroleum” for the flooring he safe- 
guarded the property against the risk of fire, and at the © 
same time provided a durable, dustless surface admirably — 
adapted to the constant heavy usage that the floors of busi-_ 
ness premises are called upon to bear. “ Indurolewm ” 
is the most practical solution of the flooring problem, not 


only because of its fire-resisting and lasting qualities, but New arated for the Metro- 


: because it is simple to lay down and economical in cost. — x Goat Langer ere with 
Dockers’ “ INDUROLEUM ” i | a neu Pie reprook Plorings MY 
F IREPROOF—therefore a protection to the building eee Liam yen amore ne gs er Dicksee, 


which it is used. Ltd., Manresa Rd, Chelsea, S.W. 


NON-SLIPPING—therefore safe and eminently ahtiables ee 
for staircases and landings. : 


DUSTLESS—therefore hygienic and labour saving. | er ae a o : 

ATTRACTIVE. It is made in a wide range of shades. — 3% “Ryutss 2 ae 

DURABLE. “Induroleum” is almost indestructible. == 
It willstand the traffic of years without showing signsof wear, 


ELASTIC. “Induroleum,” owing to its extremely high ie 
tensile strength, is not liable to crack, Ole ar as eco ee © 


—“ Induire 


FIREPROOF FLOORING 


Manufactured only by 


DOCKER BROTHERS| LIMITED, — ae 


_SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM | cs 


Telegrams: Japan, Birmingham. ‘ 3 Telephones: EAST 763 (6 lines) B'ham. 
- Architects and Estates Dept.: ; . 
4 CENTRAL BUILDINGS, Westminster, LONDON, 8.W.1 


Telegrams: male Parl, London. ge . ‘Telephone: VICTORIA niche 
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é EST. ie at So ase 
Ani iron Pane of an area of 3 ft. sti. x 4 ft. Sins. was lai a 

> with flooring of } in. thickness, which was allowed te set and 
harden off for seven days. It was then supported diagonally — 

ie and pressed down by means of a hydraulic press at the 
opposite cormers until the flooring showed signs of cracking. — 
The bending was continued to Stine. ins. before eee sign of cking 
appeared. When the pressure was released the elasti the 
- material was such that the two surfaces re-united, and i 
bo to. see the slight crack which the bending 
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